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RESOLUTION. 


The General Report on Public Instruction in BengaJ for,tho year 1874-^5. 


The departure from India of tho Director • of Public Instruction, 
Sir. Atkinson, rendered it* necessary that this report should bo prepared by an 
officer who was not in actual charge of the Department of Education during the 
year under review. But the report, though drawn up under this disadvantage, 
givds a clear and comprehensive account of the progress of education during the 
year, and the Lieutenant-Governor’s thanks are due to Mr. Sutcliffe for the 
care which, has been bestowed upon tho report, for the'judgment with which 
important passages have been selected from the reports of local officers, 
and for the valuable remarks and suggestions of the Oxidating Director 
himself. * * * 

2. The total number of schools shown in the returns of the year is 17,9^0 

with 517,299 pupils, against 15,926 schools with 463,216 pupils in tho preced¬ 
ing year, and this result has been attained notwithstanding the transfer 
of Sylhet to the province of Assam. But it is explained that some part of this 
apparent .increase belongs to unaided schools not under regular inspection,- 
and that the total gain to organized education under Government superin¬ 
tendence and with Government aid is # represented by ap increase of 1,050 
schools and 35,015 pupils. • 

3. The expenditure upon education during the year was Rs. 39,27,000, 
of which Rs. 22,59,000 were contributed by Government and Rs. 16,68,000 
were paid by the people. There was an increase of Government expenditure 
upon schools of all classes during tlu^ycar. Tlio proportion of the expenditure 
paid by tho people is highest in the higher English schools, where it amifUnt.A 
to 69 per cent., and lowest in schools devoted to Special education, where it is 
only 28 per cent, of The whole sum expended. In the 17th, and following 
paragraphs of the report some interesting figures are givQii, showing the 
number of pupils per thousand of the population in each division of th§ Lower 
Provinces, the percentage of pupils attending each of the different classes of 
schools, and the amount contributed to education by Government and by the 
people for each thousand of the population. But the figures given in the 18th- 
paragraph seem to call for some* further explanation w^ien compared with wlxat 
is afterwards, said iji paragjjiph 189 of the number* of pupils in tho several 
stages of those schools, which are classed under the head of •secondary instruction. 
For example, it is saidnn paragraph 18 that in the Dacca division 41 per cent, 
of the pupils arc* beyond the primary stage erf education, ami of these 19 pfe 
cent, are learning English.* •Apparently every boy in a higher or middle school 
is reckoned as having pa’ssed beyond the primary ntuge, and every boy in 
^school in which English is taught is reckoned as learning English. But it 
appears, from paragraph *189 that, of 1 the total number of pupils in higher and 
middle schools, moije tliaij. 50- pgr cent, a^c still in the lower section of the 
primary stage .of instruction ; that is to say, they cannot yet read, write, and 
understand easy sentences in their mother-tongue. It would seem* that pupils 
in this sta^ should bo rcckonccLfls receiving primary education, though they 
may be receiving it in higher or middle schools. 

4. Tho paragraphs df the report which*deal with the subject of primary 
instruction show that tho large increase in .the number of aided primary 
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schools ^vhich has taken place under the working of the orders of September 1872 
has not yet reached its limits. There was a small decrease in the number of. 
primary schools aided under tho old system, though the number of pupils in 
those schools showed a slight increase; but the number of pathsalfcs aided under 
the new scheme (departmentally known as E pathsalas) rose from 9,045 with 
231,323 pupils in 1873-74, to 10,038 with 257,310 pupils in 1874-75. The total 
number of primary schools of all kinds was 13,145 witlf 330,024 pupils, being a 
net increase of 910 schools and 20,587 scholars. The State expenditure “upon 
primary schools was Rs. 4,42,099, of which Rs. 3,05,500 were expended upon 
tho E pathsalas. The average annual cost to Government of each E pathsald 
was Rs. 29, and that of the primary schools under former systems was Rs. 51-8. 

5. The Director has remarked that this ttierease in the number of aided 
schools does not imply a corresponding addition to primary education, as 
many boys now under instruction in ajded pathsalas would still have received 
education of tome kind or other if no patlisala grant had been given. This is 
no doubt true of districts {such as the districts of the Orissa division) in which 
indigenous schools Avere numerous before the introduction of the new System. 

In 1866 it was estimated that there were 1,900 urfaided indigenous schools in 
Midnapore, and the number of pathsalas now under inspection iji the district 
is 1,991, showing it to be probable that the aid given by Government lias not 
materially increased the number of such schools. ' But the case is very different 
in some other parts of ^Bengal, and especially in tho Eastern districts, in which 
(with the single exception of Chittagong) unaided indigenous pathsalas seem 
hardly to have existed a few years ago. It is also to be remembered that besides 
the inspected primary schools, many new pathsalas, which are still unaided, and 
which are’ not shown in the returns, have sprung up in the hope of receiving a 
grant. Chi the whole, it appears not improbable that the 10,000 pathsalas now 
aided under the new scheme ^represent an addition of not less than 5,000 to the 
number of primary schools which existed three years ago. 

6. The influence, however, of the system has been sIioavu by results 
•which are of far moro importance than a mere increase in the number of 

schools and pupils. Primary education has for the first time been organized, 
regular hours and Ji fixed course of ^study have been introduced, and a com¬ 
mencement at least, has beemmade of giving village schoolmasters the advantage 
of normal school training. The result has been not only that tho standard of 
education has been improved and rendered progressive, but that these primary 
schools now attract classes of the population who previously scarcely came 
under instruction at all. Tho increase i*i the number of Mahomedan "boys at 
School during the last three years is very remarkable, and 86 per cent, of the 
whole number art; being taught in primary schools. The new pathsalas have 
also added largely to the number of girls of the loAvcr classes who are receiving 
instruction. • 

7. •The Lieutenant-Governor is glad to learn that the difficulty arising 
"from the alleged refusal of the people to pay village schoolmasters the 
customary fees seems to be disappearing. In Eastern Bengal it is said to have * 
been over-estimated in former reports. In the Presidency division the people 
pay three-fifths'of the whole income of the gurus, and. in Beliar the private 
expenditure is ifbt less than the Government gra^t. Even in Qrissa, in which 
tlie^difficulty still exists, the objections of th© people to* the" payment of fees 
are less than when tho new system was first introduced. * * 

♦ 8. There al*e a .few bxeeptftmajly backward districts (sifeh as •Cliuniparun) 

in,which the number of primary schools is ^tiii~r dry .insufficient. But in the 
great majority of district in tlio Lower Provinces Bio time appears to have ’ 
arrived when an increase in tho numbeft- of school^ and pupils is no longQ» c 
the chief object *to be ajttaindd. It is now of moro importance to ensure,, by 
systematic and efficient* inspection, that the money granted by Government is 
bestowed to the best advantage, and gradually to raiser tho standard among 
both pupils* and teachers in such a manner as not to exclude frolji our primary 
schools the humblest and most ignorant *<dasses of the populafwm. In the 
detailed arrangements by which these objects are to be effected, it ivould be the; 
Lieutenant-Goyemor’s wish that much should he left* to the discretion of district 
officers and school • committeos. Whether the primary school fund shall be 
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administered on a system of fixed gr'ante, or on the principle of payment by 
Kesults, or on combination of these two principles; by what agency village 
schoolmasters shall be paid; whether the examination^ shall bo central or 
local, are all •matters upon which no uniform rule is oither necessary or' 
desirable. 

9. The Lieutcnar^Govemor again notices with much satisfaction the 
excellent results attaiueWn Midnapore under the admirably organized system 
established by the District Magistrate, Mr. JIaryison. The average expenditure 
upon each patlisala in this district was only Rs. 9 per annum, but an ener¬ 
getic and successful guru might earn Rs. 50, or even more. The fqp incomes 
of the gurus amounted to four times the Government grant. It is ‘observed, 
however, that the Inspector is of opinion that the ‘primary school fund is less 
judiciously expended in Midnapore than in Burdw^in, in which latter district 
it is stated that “ only large and well-attended pathsalas, in which the youth- , 
fid intellect of the neighbourhood is concentrate^!, are subsidised.” The 
Lieutenant-Governor has already said thatjie desires to leave a large discretion 
to local officers in matters of tins kind, but he is constrained to remark that the 
system pursued in Burdwan does not appear, to provide sufficiently for that 
education of. the masses which it is the main object of the primary school 
fund, to encourage and assist. The thriving pathsalas of Burdwan seem rather 
to answer to those intermediate schools jvliich will now be established under 
recent orders of Government, than to primary schools foi» the lowest classes of 
the population. 

10. The primary scholarships were eagerly competed for in almost all 
districts, so eagerly that the conduct of the examination is a work of- consider¬ 
able labour and difficulty. The procedure varied much in different districts: 
in some, boys of all ages were admitted to the ‘examination, though those 
above 14 were debarred from obtaining scholarships; in other* districts, 
only those qualified for scholarships were all<W£d to attend the examination. 
Some committees gave certificates of competency to all who passed the examina-. 
tion, others placed on record only the names of those who actually obtained 
scholarships. The Lieutenant-Governor would ask the Director to consider 
how far it is desirable to prescribe an uniformity of practice in these respects 
and in other particulars connected with the examination. There appears an 
anomaly in allowing boys to go up whose ago disqualifies them from obtaining 
scholarships. Under recent orders, primary scholarships will be restricted to 
boys under eleven years of age, ayd the st’alidard of the examination must 
accordingly be such tlmt boys of that age may reasonably be expected to be»ablty 
to pass it. It would seem mat boys of 14 can hardly be entitled to a certificate 
of competency for passing an examination intended for children three years 
younger. On the other hand, it appears desirable that all wl*o pass should 
receive an official recognition of their proficiency, and it is stated. ^liat this 
certificate is mftch priced, not only by the boys themselves, but also by 
their gurus and parents. The Lieutenant-Governor woilld be glad to receive an 
expression of the Director’s opinion whether these matters should bo left, to 
the discretion of local committees, or whether some g<?ncral regulations sliogld 
be laid down, and if jso, what should*be *tlie nature of .them. 

11. The Lioutcnant-Govei-ncr desires \o reiterate the in junctions Itjid down 
by the annual resolution of last year upon all Magistrate-Collectors and their 
subordinates throughout these provinces t<# do their very utmost, firstly , 
to extend primary education -afyong the fowor •classes of the people, especially 
the agricultural classes;’and secondly , to gradually •improve its organization 

m cyid its quality. lie expects every ciwil executive officer to consider himself as 
charged with «#. solopm* responsibility in tins respect. lie* will take careful 
note of those officers who succeed, and of those who fail, in’gi ving full effect 
to this order. . *• 

Atapresent he has the'pleasure of thanking the Magistrate-Colfectors of the 
following districts':— . y* 

Midnapore. 1 Mymensingh. 

Backergunge. I Monghyr. 
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On the other hand, he.must poinfc out to the Magistrate-Collectors of the 
following districts that the present rate of progress appears to bo unsatis¬ 
factory, and must be very soon improved :— 

Cltumparun. 

Durbhunga.. 

12. The number of pupils receiving seeondaw instruction in higher 
and middle schools was 480,734, of whom 471,O^P were boys and 15,654 
were girls. These figures, however, seem to call for some further explanation, 
as in paragraph 491 of the report 15,654 is given as the total number of girls 
under instruction, including those in lower vernacular schools and patlisalas. 
It is satisfactory to find that while the total increase of pupils in higher and 
middle schools is 8 per cent., the increase in the upper stage amounts to 
11 per cent., showing that fi larger proportion of boys now carry their studies 
to a more advanced point than was the case last year. 

13. Tho number of ^rovernment English middle schools remained 
stationary, and the Government vcijtaculan schools decreased from 186 to 180, 
but this loss was made up by an increase in the number of both aided and 
unaided schools. Taking Government and aided schools together, there was 
an increase of, 72 schools and of 6,197 pupils. The total expenditure upon 
middle schools was Rs. 7,61,1)97, of which Rs. 3,04,412 were contributed by the 
State and Rs. 4,56 *685 were raised fyom local funds. The Lieutenant-Governor, 
however, observes that though the number of GovernAent schools decreased 
by six, the expenditure upon them rose from Rs. 92,769 in the preceding year 
to Rs. 97,043, and this result does not seem to be accounted for in the report. 

14. .Education in middle schools is tested by the examinations for minor 
and vernacular scholarships, and it appears from the report that the results of 
these examinations were as -follow :— 

0 Candidates. Number passed. Number that- obtained 

® bcliolarsliips. 

Minor scholarships * *... ... 1,0G0 602 114 

Vernacular scholarships ... ... 3,300 2,328 221 

The comparative success of the middle schools of the several divisions 
would be more clearly exhibited if Jbe table given in paragraph 196 of the 
report had shown the number of students who passed in each of the three 
grades into which those who satisfy tho examiners are divided. In the 
succeeding paragraphs of the report this information is given for some 
divisions, but not for all. 

let The Lieutona'iit-Govcftior is glqcl to find .that middle schools, which 
appeared from the report of last year to be in a someWhat languishing state, 
are now working more successfully. There seems good reason to hope that 
this improved condition of tho Schools of this class will be maintained, and 
still further advanced by tlie operation of the recent orders for the foundation 
of intermediate scholarships. Middle schools have hitherto been under tlie 
disadvantage of having had no regular source of supply from the educational 
stratum immediately below them. The gulf between the pathsala and the 
middle school was a wide one, and as boys up to tlje age of 14 could compete 
cor primary scholarships, they preferred continuing iji the. patlisala to entering 
the middle school. Rut in future the limit of age for these scholarships will be 
eleven years, and tli« teaching in the pathsala will be mere diiicctly a prepara¬ 
tion for the course of instruction in the middle vernacular or Anglo-vernacular 
school, and for competition for <tlic intermediate scholarships. It* may there¬ 
fore be expected that primary sclioorpupils wilt pass onto the middle schools in 
much greater numbers than lias hitherto been the dasc, and the pathsala will 
become, as it should be, a link «in the educational chain, -though still retaining 
its character as a place of' strictly elementary instruction. . ^ . 

16. The number of higher English schools teaching up. to the standard of 
the University* entrance examination was 125 with 20,0^6 pupils, "showing an 
increase of three schools and 1,738 scholars over the figures - of last yea^j. The 
increase was in the aided schools, the Government schools having decreased by 
the transfer to Assam of tlie Syllict zillali school, and by tlje conversion of the 
Chumparun zillah school to a nfiddle school. There were also 41 unaided 
schools of this class with 10,770 pupils. Of a total expenditure of about five 
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and a half lakhs of rupees on higher schools, the State expenditure amounted 
•to one and three-quarter lakhs, the remainder being derived from fees, sub¬ 
scriptions, and endowments. In Government schools about one-third, and in 
aided schools a little more than one-fourth, ©f the total cost per head ’was paid 
by the State. • 

17. To tho University entrance examination of December • 1874 tho 
higher schools of Bengal sent up 1,717 candidates, of whom 702, or nearly 41 
per cent., passed, 157 being placed in tho first division, 342 in'tho second, and 
203 in the third. As compared with last year,- tho number of candidates was 
smaller, but tho percentage of those who were successful was considerably 
larger. The Schools of tho town of Calcutta, and of the Burclwan and Presi¬ 
dency divisions, were the most distinguished in the examination, the Hindu 
and Hare Schools in Calcutta winning the jfirst place of all. The result of the 
efforts made, under the Lieutenant-Governor’s Mimftes of tho 25th February 
and 18th May 1875, to assist the education of tho poorer, classes of Europeans 
and East Indians both in Calcutta and in the mdfussil, will appear more fully 
in the feport of tho next year. Tho principal measure taken during tho year 
under review was the addition of Rs. 13,000 to the assignment to tho town of * 
Calcutta for the purpose of extending the operations of existing schools in the 
manner which would be most likely to bring under instruction such children as 
are at present uneducated. 

18. The returns of the colleges and high schools, in which students who 
have passed the entrance examination pursue their studies either for the 
entire courso for the B.A. degree, or for the First Examination in Arts, show 
ari increase in tho number of, pupils attending both Government and aided 
institutions, though the increaso is more marked in tho latter than in the 
former. The total number on the rolls was 1,213*; the expenditure was 
Ils. 3,74,030, of which Rs. 2,17,916 wqro contributed by the State and 
Rs. 1,56,114 wero raised from fees and local frmds. In tho Gfovemment 
colleges the cost per afmum of each student varied from Rs. 1,192 at Berham- 
pore to Rs. 203 at Dacca. 

19. Theso figures are exclusive of tho classes for special instruction in 

law, medicine, and civil engineering. At tho Government law schools there 
were 229 students on the rolls, and the total cost was Rs. 23,039, nearly the 
whole of which was met by fees. Of the several medical institutions, the 
Medical College at the Presidency showed an increase in the number of - the 
English class, combined with some decrease of expenditure; the hospital 
apprentice class is very favourably spoken of "in tho Principal’s report,# and the 
military class was transferred to the new medical school at Patna. At the 
Campbell Medical School at Scaldali the numbetr .of students rose to 818, and 
the cost for the year was Rs. 41,342, of whffch throe-fifths w^s derived from 
fees and the remainder was contributed by Government. The new Temple 
Medical-School # at Patna wa^ opened in June 1874, and arrangements «voro also 
made during the year for opening a now medical school at Dacca. This was 
actually opened in Juno 1875, and promises to be a very useful and successful 
institution. The civil engineering classes in the Presidency College fell off in 
numbers during the year, an‘d the rqsults of the annual examinations were* 
unsatisfactory. The Lieutenant-Governor ^ cannot atjquiesce in such* a result,* 
which is indeed, under the existing oircumstance’s off I3engal,.peculiarjy unfor¬ 
tunate. He desires iihmediately to receive a more •detailed report from the 
Director orf the causes of this dcfelinc, an$ the remedies which it may appear 
dosirable to adopt. In* tlfe*SChTjpl of Art the "number of studonts increased 
to 169, cfnd the Principal remarks that the’ work* produced in the several 
classes would bear eompsyison with 'the work of students of tho same standing 
in- any* art-sokool in England* But the Liontonant-Govefrior observes that 
the scho^J is almost entirely supported by Government, the expenditure 
for the year having been Rs. 19,957, of which only Rs. 1,538 wore derived 
from fees. . * 

20. 3b* the First Arts examination, which takes place two years after 

matriculation, there were 417 candidates from Bengal, of whom only 144 were 
successful, 14 being placed in the first division, 58 in- the second, and 72 in 
the third. For the B.A. examination the Bengal colleges sent up 183 
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candidates, of whom 110 were examined in the literature course and 73 in the 
science course. Of the Whole number, 79, or 4.3 per cent., were successful in 
passing for their degree; but it is noticeable that while only 35 per cent, of 
those who elected the literature course passed, the successful candidates in the 
science course were 54 per tent. There were 22 candidates for honoi-s in Arts, 
of whom 12 passed, and 10 candidates for the ordinary M.A. degree, of 
whom 4 passed. 

21. The Director is of opinion that the result of the examination for the 
B.A. degree may on tho whole be deemed satisfactory, as the percentage of 
successful candidates is not much lower than was attained at the last degree 
examination of the London University. But the Lieutenant-Governor is 
compelled to dissent from this conclusion, lie has on several occasions 
recorded his '.opinion that the attainment of a degree should bo the normal 
goal of a college student’# caleer. It cannot, ho fears, be said that academic 
distinctions are sought for as they should be, when it is found that all the colleges 
of Bengal produce only 183 candidates for the B.A. degree, and considorablv 

nore than half of these fail to pass the examination. The policy which 
hr Richard Temple.desires to pursue in this'matter has been indicated in his 
dinutes of the 30th August and the 25th September last. Hq, has decided 
hat, save in cases of special exception, candidates shall not be admitted to 
ho upper class of the Native'Civil Service unless they have taken a degree, 
tor to the lower class of tho service Unless they have passed the First Arts 
xamination. Further, it is his wish to bring tho advantages of the highest 
education within the reach of students in all parts, of the Lower Provinces, by 
nultiplying, so far as may be possible, tho institutions in which the full course 
>f study for the University degree is pursued. With this object lie has already 
auctioned,arrangements for raising Kishnaghur and Cuttack to the status of full 
ollegcs ; jmd he is prepared to extend the same benefit to other places in which 
he desire of the people to participate in this advantage may be practically 
liown by the contribution of an adequate sum from local funds to meet the 
jrant which Government will be required to make. Meanwhile, ho would most 
sarnestly* impress upon all concerned that this paucity of those who take 
legrees, as compared with those who matriculate, is at present a grave blot in 
>ur educational results. 

22. Further, the Lieutenant-Governor is convinced that more care must 
>e taken for the moral discipline and tutelage of the youths who leave their 
lomes to attend the higher schools and colleges. lie therefore begs the atten- 
ion of all concerned to the proposals i* his Minute^ of 3Dth August last, 
•egafding the establishment of liostelries in connexion with our schools and 
alleges. 

28. The statistics of female education show that the number of pupils in 
Srovernment and aided schools for girls increased from 7,580 to 7,977 during 
he year/- and that there was a very marked increase in unaided girls’-schools, 
he number having risen from 60 schools with 1,299 t© 89 schools with 2,200 
lupils. These figures arc exclusive of the number of girls reading in boys’ 
schools, or in mixed schools for boys and girls. The extension of female 
iducatiori, especially among the lower classes, ‘ by these mixed schools, is one 
>f the most promising elements of the new pathsala system, and there appear 
to bp gopd grounds for the ‘suggestion made in the report, tliat in addition to 
jur efforts to encourage the multiplication of separate Schools for girls, it is 
also desirable to make more systematic efforts “to attract girls to mixed primary 
schQols. This may be done by* rewards either* to tile teachers or to the girls 
themselves, or by a combination of both these plans. Zenana education is 
stated to be making some progress among the higher classes of society, especially 
in several di the Eastern Bengal districts, in which zenana associations have 
been founded for the education and examination of ladies in-their o^vn homes. 
The Commissioner of Dacca thinks that these associations tire doing good work ; 
but it must bfe observed that tlie grant of public money to* institutions which 
do not come under Government inspection iV a departure Jrom principle 
of our educational system, and can only be justified by special circumstances. 

24*. That it should be necessary to devote a separate chapter of tlie 
report to Mahomedan education is in itself to some extent a confession of 
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failure, as showing either that oar general scheme of instruction is not suited 
the requirements of this important section of the community, or at .least 
that Maliomedans have failed to take full advantage of it. But the statistics 
given in the •report show that whatever* may havo been tho deficiencies 
in former times, satisfactory progress is being made in Mahomedan education. 
In Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa, Maliomedans form 31| per cent, of tho total 
population, and the Mahomedan pupils in Government and aided institutions 
number only 20 per cent, of tho whole; and this single fact shows that 
notwithstanding present progress, tlier* is much lee-way to be made up The 
number increased during tho year by 8 per cent,, and it is noticed that the 
greatest increase is in the higher and middle English schools, showino- that 
the benefits of Western studies are now more generally understood and 
appreciated by the Mahomedan community. It may be hoped that the 
results of this will before long be apparent -in* the University class lists 
us at present the number of Mahomedan students who complete an academical 
career is extremely small. At tho last examinations only 86 Mahomedan 
candidates competed at the entrance examination, and -only 26 of theso passed • 
at the First Arts examination there were II candidates, of whom throe passed' 
and at tho B. examination there were four'candidates, none of, whom was 
successful in obtaining a degree. It is noticeablo that in the Calcutta 
Madfissah many students havo expressed a wish t6 be relieved of a portion of 
their Arabic course in order to be able to take up English : in tho newly-opened 
Madnssah at Rajshahye, though.the study of English is optional, nearly all the 
boys have elected to learn English; in the Dacca Madrissah tho European 
system of mathematical teaching lias been adopted at the special request of 
the Mahomedan members of the Committee. These facts are full of significance 
and cannot fail to exercise an important influence on tho generation now" 
growing up to manhood. . 

25. Though the percentage of increase among Mahomedan* students 

during the year has been greatest in the higher and middle schools, no less 
than 86 per cent, of the whole number of Maliomedans under instruction • 
belong to the lower, vernacular and primary schools. The pathsak education 
appears admirably adapted to the requirements of thq lower classes of 
Maliomedans, and they readily avail themselves of its advantages. The 
Lieutenant-Governor trusts that the Director will bo careful to insist upon a 
reasonable proportion of appointments, both in tho teaching and in the 
inspecting' stair, being conferred upon qualifiecl Maliomedans. • 

26. At the close of tho year under review there were forty Government 

normal schools for the training of pundits and primary schoolmasters. The 
number of teachers sent out from these schools* with certificates during the 
year was l,o4^, of whom 169 were pundits for vernacular schools and 1,373 
were primary schoolmasters. Besides the schools directly maintained by 
Government, there were ten aided normal schools for masters, and five aided 
sclioo s and one dnaided scliool for mistresses. The total cost of Government 
schools was Rs. 1,38,067, of which the State contributed Rs. 1,35,623; and 
the cost of aided schools was Rs 42,825, of which the Government grant 
amounted to Rs. 16,077. The whyle .expenditure upon normal.schools was 
consequently ILs 1^892, out of which the contention of Government 
amounted to Rs* l*,o 1,700. * , ... * 

*. 27 ‘ Thq view's of the Lieutenant-Governor regarding the future consti¬ 
tution of our.normal schools have* been set fofth ill his Minute dated tho 9th 
September 187o. In his opinioIL it will be necessary, in Bengal Proper,.to 
maintain <hly a few normal schools of the first cfoss for training masters 
Jo.r middle vcmacu ar schools. The *ants of schools of tho intermediate and 
lower classes wjll be ^sufficiently provided for By the rule that the-master of 
.i offer school shall have; passed at least the intermediate standard, and the 
master of an,intermediate School at least the middle standard of examina- 
tion Ju Behar, Cheta Nagpqre, and Orissa, normal schools of the*second and 
third gradew^for the instruction off primary schoolmasters, must still be kept 
up tor the present.^ It may be hoped that under this system the cost of 
normal schools to Government may be reduced one-half without any sacrifice 
of efficiency. ' J 
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28. The Lieutenant-Governor takes note of the Director’s remark that 

many aided school nianagers refuse to employ trained normal school pundits, 
and put in friends of their own, often quite incompetent men. There would 
seem to be no difficulty in remedying this evil by laying down a strict rule 
that no middle vernacular school shall receive a grant-in-aid unless the teachers 
hold normal school certificates; -and the Director is requested to consider and 
report whether this rule should not bo established, and made applicable to 
all future appointments, though it should not affect masters who liavo already 
been appointed. • 

29. Sir Richard “ Temple cannot conclude this review without again 
calling to the recollection of all concerned that the engrafting upon our 
educational system (which is mainly of a general and literary character) of the 
study of the practical sciences is among the most urgent needs of Bengal. 
The existing education, however excellent in its way, does not, and cannot, 
supply the means of livelihood to the annually -increased number of those who 
seek to earn such livelihood by mental labour. If the educated youth are all 
to find employment, there really is no alternative but that a portion«of them 
should resort to those employments, now happily multiplying in Bengal, for 
which the practical sciences afford the indispensable qualifications. With this 
view, the Lieutenant-Governor has arranged for infusing a scientific element 
into our secondary education, has proposed the establishment of several sorts 
of technical sehools, and has eneoufaged the wealthier and more enlightened 
classes of the natives *to bestir themselves on this behalf. But these measures 
require some little time before they can take effect, and before the public mind 
can fully realize the urgency of the need and the practicability of the remedy 
proposed; and although the present report shows no result in this respect, 
the Lieutenant-Governor hopes that future reports may do so. 

30. „ The Director of Public Instruction, Mr. Atkinson, left India soon 
after the close of the year ‘under review, and though ho has not resigned the 
service, it is uncertain whether he will return to his post. The Licutenant- 

• Governor has already, placed on record an expression of his appreciation of 
the valuo -of Mr. Atkinson’s services, especially in connection with higher 
education. To the. officers of the department generally the thanks of Govern¬ 
ment are due for the energy, ability, and perscveranco which have character¬ 
ized their labours; and Sir Richard Temple desires to add a special acknow¬ 
ledgment of the assistance rendered to the cause of education by the non-official 
members of the several district committees. The untimely death of Mr. Becbee, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in tlm Presidency College, deprived the 
dep*artment of one of its most distinguished monjbers, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor concurs with the Director and the Principal of the College, whose 
remarks are .quoted in the report, in deploring the loss thus caused to the 
public service. 

c 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

H. J. REYNOLDS, 

. Qfg.' Secy. to the Govt, of Bengal. 

———-;— . * . 

* Order. —Ordered tliat a copy of this Resolution* be f (ft warded to the 
Director of‘Public Instruction for inform ation^ and guidance. ^ 

• * * * • * . 

Ordered also that a*copy be forwarded fo all Commissioners <r? divisions 
for their information and guidance, and /or communication to District Magis¬ 
trates and District Comniittees. 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

H. J. REYNOLDS, 

V 

Offg. Secy * to tKe Govt, of Bengal. 

• Calcutta, 

The 13 ih January 1876. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY.—The year ending 31st Mafteh 1875 has been marked by 
steady progress in education of every kind. In the previous year there had been a large and 
rapid extension of primary education, but in secondary and. superior instruction little 
progress had been made ; and though the number of pupils of this class showod an increase 
on the whole, yet a marked reduction in the number *of aided school^ seemed to indicate 
discouragement on the part of the people. In the year under report, notwithstanding the 
transfer of Sylhet, all the losses of the previous year have been more than made good. Primary 
instruction exhibits the healthy development of a sound and firmly-established institution ; 
and in education of a higher kind the results Bhow that the confidence of the people has 
been largely restored. The number of schools supported by Government has either remained 
stationary or been reduced, but those that depend for their existence on the enterpriser of the 
population show a considerable increase ; while in both classes of jsohools the numbers «of tho • 
pupils have been very largely augmented. 

It will be seen in the body of the report that, as regards secondary instruction, this 
favorable statement of progress must #till be accepted with certain reservations ; but the 
difficulties that have lately beset middle and higher education either have in many instances 
been already removed, or are at least removable by judicious action. 

2. The returns for the past two years may be thus summarized 


Cuss or IsemocTioir. 

1874. 



1876. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools, 

Pupils. 

, General Iiutruction. 


•. 



Government institution* ... 

... # 272 

58,452 ... 

267 

23,004 

Aided ditto •... 

... 13,670 

872,878 ... 

14,722 

407,269 

Private ditto ' ... 

... 1,890 

02,406 ... 

2,877 

81,017 

Special instruction 

94 

*4,680 ... 

84 

6,gl9 

Total, 

... 16,920 

403,218 ... 

17,940 

617,239 

• 

' 





This shows a total increase of 2,014 schools and 54,023 pupils. Much of this increase,, 
however, belongs to the indigenous education given in unaided pathsalas, tols, and maktabs, 
the returns for which show an advance of 964 schools and 18,008 pupils. Such schools, it 
must be remembered, form no part of the Government system, and the numbers given in the 
returns afford no trustworthyindication of the amount of indigoncflis education existing at 
any given time. The number of schools varies frem year to year afld from district to district,, 
according to tho diligence of inspecting officers in discovering such schools and .inducing 
them to Bupply the*necessary figures. They may be deferred for separate co'usidefatiou; and, 
making the necessary corrections, it, appeals that therd has bpen a total gain to organized 
education of 1,^10 schools and 36,015 pupife. • 

*3. Of this increase, the 'great bulk mu^t be credited to the aided pathsalas, whioH 
sholr ft gain of 831 schools and 24,535 pupils. At the same time, inspected schools other 
than pathsalaS show oSh. increase, of 219 with H,480 pupils. *In other words, aided pathsala 
pupils show a gaiq of 8J per oent.f against a gain of 51 per cent, in the previous year; the 
pupils of other schools shovf a gain of 8 per cent., while in the previous year the increase 
was only 3 per oent.. Thd progress of middle and higher education must be regarded as 
satisfactory. - 
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^ The following table shows in detail the proportion of pupils undergoing instruction 
of different kinds. The pupils of indigenous patnsalas are excluded:— 


Number of pupils Percentage 


Class of Instruction. 

On 8lat March 
1874. 

On 3 1 st March 
1876. 

In 1874. 

In 1875. 

Colleges 

1,235 

1,241 

•3 

•3 

Higher English schools * 

... 28,460 

30,800 

6-0 

66 

Middle English , ... 

... 28,144 

81,767 

8-8 

6-8 

Middle Vernacular 

... 49,141 

61,647 

11-6 

111* 

Lower „ 

... 308,134 

834,163* . 

719 

719 

Female „ 

8,885 

10,177 

20 

23 

Special inatruetion 

... '4,680 

6,019 

IT 

11 

Total 

... 428,670 

464,894 

100 0 

1000 


The olose correspondence of these percentages for two successive years shows that 
education has advanced in all directions at an even pace, no branch of instruction having 
been developed at the expense of any cfcher. Middle English and female education show 
a very slight advance relatively to the others, an advance whioh has been gained at a 
corresponding cost to middle vernacular education. 

5. The following table summarizes the expenditure for two successive years:— 


Y*ar ekditto 31st March Ykab ebdibb 31bt March 
1874. *1876. 


• , 

r '' 

Government 

1 

Total 

r — f 

Government 

Total 


expenditure. 

expenditure. 

expenditure. 

expenditure. 


• 11a. 

Ks. 

Kb. 

Kb. 

University 


74,000 


09,000 

Colleges 

... 2,02,000 

3,92,000 

2,18,000 

8,74,000 

Secondary education 

4,66,00i» 

12,20,000 

4,79,000 

13,1(1,000 

Primary 

... 3,80,000 

7,11,000 

4,13,000 

7,88,000 

Scholarships ... 

... *1,08,000 

1,15,000' 

11,15,000 

1,24,000 

Female education 

63,000 

1,84,000 

68,000 

1,82,000 

Special education (including acholarahipa) 3,78,000 

6,01,000 

4,08,000 

6,30,000 

Miscellaneous ... 1 ... 

... 3,40,000 

3,64,000 

1,79,000 

1,93,000 

Superintendence ... ... 

... 3,28,000 

3,28,000 

3,61,000 

3,61,000 

Total 

... 22,73,000 

88,«9,000 

22,69,000 

39,27,000 


There has therefore been an apparent decrease of Us. 14,000 in Government expenditure 
and an increase of Rs. 58,000 in total expenditure. As will be pointed out immediately 
(paragraphs 7 and 9), tho decrease of 14,000 in Government expenditure is only apparent; 
there has been an actual increase of Rs. 30,000. I shall now glance at the chief items of 
expenditure. 

,6. In colleges the Government expenditure has increased by Rs. 16,000, arising from 
t,ho transfer of the cost of the Hooghly College (Rs. 33,000) from the Mohsin endowment to 
general revenues. Endowments show a corresponding! reduction of Rs. 38,000, partly 
recovered by an increase of -Rs. 4 ; 000 in fees and subscriptions. • The remainder of the cost 
of the Hooghly College has been met by savings in other colleges. 

7. In secondary instruction' an increase of Rs. 14,000 is shown in Government expendi¬ 
ture,, and a total increase of Rs. 96,000. The increase in Government expenditure is 
really Rs. 32,000, the grants from provincial revenues to highev schools having, in the 
previous year, boon reckoned Rs. 18,000 too high; surplus fees to that amount not having 
been credited to Government. The Government expenditure on Government schools actually 
remains stationary, and (he whole increase of Rs. 32,000 has been in Government expendi¬ 
ture on aided schools. ... 

•Private expenditure *in Government schools shows an increase of Rs. 7,000, partly due 
to fee-payments from the Mohsin'Fund, In aided schools the-private expenditure has 
increased by Ik 57,000.. . • 

8. In primary instrvetion tlje Government expenditure has advanced, from Rs. 3,89,006 . 
to Rs. 4,43,000, and the total expenditure from IJs. 7,11,000 to Rs. 7,88,000. The whole 

• of this increase is due to the palhsalas, the expenditure In.which has increased by Rs. 55,000 
from Government funds, Jtnd Rs. 83,000 altogether ; the expenditure in other lower spools 
having slightly fallen off. * t 

9. The Government expenditure on scholarships held in institutions for general instruc¬ 
tion has advanced from Rs. 1,08,000 to Rs. 1,15,000. Government scholarships held in special 
colleges and schools show a nominal decrease from its. 39,800 tQ Its. 14,560; but the figures 

* Including 4,120 pupils of unaided lower vernacular aohoola, other than pathsalaJ, tola, and malctaba. 
t Exdutive of acholarahipa held in achoola for apecial instruction. 
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of last4|rear should be reduced by Us. 26,000, the amount of stipends paid to hospital 
apprentices and to military class students. These charges rightly belong to the Military 
Department, and are not entered in the year’s accounts. There is, therefore, an 
actual increase of Its. 700 for special scholarships, and a total increase for all scholarships of 
Rs. 7,700. 

10. Female education shows an increase in Government expenditure of Rs. 5,000 and 

in total expenditure of Rs. 18,000. * 

11. The figures for special instruction (including scholarships) show an increase in 
Government expenditure of Its. 28,000, and of Rs. 29,000 in total expenditure. These figures 
must be raised by Rs. 26,000 (as explained in paragraph 9), so that the actual increase in 

Government expenditure is Rs. 54,000. The ohief items of increase are the following:_ 

Medioal Schools, Rs. 9,000; Engineering College, Rs. 3,000; Madrasas, Rs. 24,000; Technical 
Schools, Rs. 11,000 ; Normal Sohools, Rs. 8,000; in all Rs. 55,000 : and there has been a 
decrease of Rs. 1,000 in Civil Service olasses. 

12. Miscellaneous expenditure has fallen from Rs. 3,40,000 in the previous year 
(including the cost of the new Presidency College) to Rs. 1,79,000, showing a saving of 
Rs. 1,61,000. Of this sum Rs. 1,50,000 represents the saving on buildings, and Rs. 10,000 
is the diminished cost of abolished schools, an incidental indication of the greater stability of 
the primary school system during the year under report. , 

13. Superintendence and inspection show an increase of Rs. *23,000 due to additional 
sub-inspectors. * 

14. The following table summarises the preceding paragraphs regarding Government 

expenditure:— * . 


Head of chargo. 

Colleges 

Secondary instruction 

Primary ditto 

Scholarships 

Female education 

Special instruction 


* 

Increase. 

Ba. 

10,000 

32,000 

64,000 • 

7,000 

6,000 

64,000 

Decrease. 

Bs. 

Miscellaneous 



1,81,000 

Superintendence 


Total 

Deduct 

Net increase 

23,000 

... 101,900 
... 1 , 61,000 

« 0,000 

1,81,000 

• 

» 


OKKHBiL 

BCXHABT. 


15. It cannot unfortunately be affirmed that these figures are accurate. In the returns 
of income furnished by the district committees, suras regranted to Government schools are 
frequently inserted in the column “ Funds not included under foregoing headings,” with¬ 
out any notification of the fact. This column amount^ on the whole to over Rs. 10,000, and 
it may be assumed that a certain proportion of this sum should be adde'd to Government 
expenditure upon Government schools. 

16. Turning to private expenditure', we find a total sum of Rs. 16,68,000 paid by 
the people, against Rs. 22,59,000 contributed by Government, and an increase lor the 
year (as corrected) of Rs 52,000, against the additional Rs. 30,000 contributed by 
Government. The sums which the people ai;e willing tp pay for education of various kinds 
are shown below:— 


For Collegiate 

education 42 per cent, of 

the total expenditure. 

>• 

higher Knglish 

ditto 

69 

ditto 

di^o. 

ll 

middle ditto 

ditto 

66 

ditto 

ditto. 

II 

middle vernacular 

ditto 

65 

ditto 

ditte. 

II 

lower ditto 

ditto 

44 

ditto 

ditto. 

ll 

female ditto 

ditto 

63 

ditto 

ditto. 

II 

Special ditto 

ditto 

28 (excluding normal schools). 


Hence for secondary and female education the people contribute the largest share: for 
primary, collegiate, and special education the chief part of the cost is borne by Government. 

17. The following table shows at a glpnce the number of boys f>er thousand known to 
be at school in each division of Bengal:— . . • 


• Number of pupils per thousand 


Division. . ' * . • of &e population. , 

• ' -** 

. . In 1874. * In 1876. 

Burdwan • ... • ... ... * ... ... *13fl * .* 14-8 

presidency ... ... ... ... *. l.vfi ..I". 188 

Calcutta ... ... • ... 0 ... ... 64 . 49 

Bajshahi «•» ... ... * ... ... ... a o • . 66 

Cooch Behar ... * ... ... ... ... g-o . 7 -* 

Dacca ... ... ... ,..t ... 8-5 ...... 7'6 

Chittagong ... . * ... ... ... 6 6 • . . . 7-1 

£ atna . , .. .... . ... 3*2 . 3-8 

hagulpur ... ...• ... ... ... 39 *. 44 

Chota Nagpu^ ... • • ... • ... • ■ 6-4 . 7'0 

Oriaea .... • ... ... ... 64 . 67 


Leaving aside the advanced regioh around the Presidency, with 16 boys per thousand at 
school, it appears that in other parts of Bengal aid in Orissa the quantity of education is nearly 
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QEitBB&zi the same, viz., seven boys per thousand at school; while in Behar the number sinks to ffcir boys 

svmmait. per thousand. But if we confine our attention to “ organised” education, the superiority of 

Burdwan and Presidency divisions' is not so marked as the table shows, since in these two 
divisions the pupils of indigenous pathsalas entered in the returns form 17 per cent, of the 
total number of pupils. In Dacca they are 11 per cent, of the whole number, and in 
Bhagulpur 8 per cent. In no othei' division do they exceed 4 per cdnt., while Orissa shows 
none; and Chittagong, with its wide-spread system of primary indigenous education, hardly 
bears a trace of it on the returns. 

18. The advancement of different parts of Bengal is to be seen by comparing the 
proportion of pupils in different classes of schools. The following table gives the figures— 
(colleges, special schools, and female schools are omitted):— 




PltaCKNTAGE OF PclUM III. 

..... A. 


Division. 

Higher 

English schools. 

Middle 

English schools. 

Middle Verna, 
cul&r schools. 

“ \ 

Lower Verna¬ 
cular schools. 

Presidency 

74 

7'8 

14-5 

70-3 

Burdwan ... , ... 

6-4 

6-4 

11-9 

70-3 

Calcutta 

... 673 

249 

10-9 

•0 

Rajshahi 

. 41 

67 

167 

73-3 

Cooch Behar ... ' *.. 

40 

5-8 

31-7 

68'5 

Dacca 

6*4 

12 9 

21-9 

, 68-8 

Chittagong 

4-3 

76 

10-3 

76-7 

Patna ... ... , 

3-8 

4-7 

8-6 

829 

Bhagulpur 

4-1 

32 

4* 

88-1 

Chota Nagpur ... 

19 

4-7 

79 

86 5 

Orissa 

2-6 

4-8 

80 

84-9 


Putting aside tho exceptional caso of Calcutta and the small state of Gooch Behar, the extreme 
zeal and capacity of Dacca division for high education comes out very clearly, with 41 per 
cent, of its pupils beyond the primary stage of education. Of these, It) per cent, learn 
English; next in order comes Presidency division, with 15 per cent. learning English, and 
Chittagong and Burdwan divisions, each with 12 per cent. ; Bhagulpur, Ohota Nagpur, and 
Orissa come last, each with 7 per cent. 

Again, in middle vernacular education, Dacca division takes tho lead by reason of the 
excellence of its Bikrampero and htymensingh schools. liajshahi comes next, followed by 
Presidency ; and Burdwan and Chittagong divisions aro again on a level in this, as in English 
education. 

19. Hence, in regard to quantity of education, we can form three groups:—Presidency 
and Burdwan divisions first; Eastern Bengal, liajshahi, Ohota Nagpur, and Orissa second; 
and Behar third.. In regard to quality., of education we can also form three groups :—Dacca 
first; Presidency, Burdwan, Glriitagong, and liajshahi, second; Ohota Nagpur, Orissa, and 
Behar third ; Bhagulpur, division being tho most backward of all. 

20. These results may be illustrated by the financial statistics of the several divisions. 
Tire following table takes 1,000 persons as tho unit, and shows for each thousand of tho 
population the amount contributed to the general education of boys by Government and by 
the people. Unaided, special and female schools are excluded :— 




Expendit6bk. 





r~ ■— 


• 


Division. 


<- By Govern¬ 

Privately. 

Total expendi¬ 

Yearly cost of 

' 


ment. 


ture. 

each boy educated 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Presidency 


211 * 

407 

64-8 

60 

Calcutta 


814 

229 7 

All 

26-0 

Burdwan 


22-9 

4V3 

07-2 

4-9 

Uajshahi 


10-9 

151 

320 

61 

Cooch Behar 


290 

30-2 

69-2 

139 

r Dacca 

* mt \ 

. ... 13’0 

170 

300 

4-9 

Chittagong 


12-2 

10-3 

. 22-6 

3-4 

Patna * 

C ... 

79 

6"5 . 

■ 14-4 

4-2 

Bhagulpur 


9-6 

7-2 

16-8 

4-3 

Chota Nagpur 

... 

1,21 

• 0 8 

. , 18'? 

3-2 

Orissa 


10-0 

7-6 

182 

41 


21. It is only in (he advanced tracts of "Presidency, Burdwan, and Dacca divisions 

that the private expenditure exceeds tho Government expenditure - . In Cooch Behar division 
much that is entered as Government expenditure is paid by the Cooch Behar strte. In 
Chota Nagpur private contributions fall lowest, being little more than half tho Government 
expenditure. «■ . 

22. Presidency and Burdwan divisions show ah expenditure per, thousand more than 
twice as great as in any other division, Cooch Behar excepted. * (The case of Cooch Behar is 
a special one; middle schools are exceptionally numerous compared with,pathsalae, which do 
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not flourish; and tho cost of education is proportionately high.) Tho expenditure in those 
two divisions explains the comparatively widespread of education. Comparing Dacca and 
Rajshahi, we find that in the former a high, and in tho latter a modorate, education is given 
to nearly the same number of persons per thousand at nearly the same cost per hood, the 
advantage in all respects being on the side of Dacca. In Chittagong, Chota Nagpur, and 
Orissa nearly the same money is spent; but the greater zeal for learning in Chittagong is 
shown as well by the larger private contributions as by the superior results attained l’atna 
and lihagulpur divisions come last of all; the expenditure in l’atna, both Uovernment and 
private, being less than in any other division, just as the number of persons educated is 
also least. 


Primary Schools. 


23. PRIMARY INSTRUCTION.—After the largo extension in the number of 
aided primary schools that took place in tho yoajp 1872-74, it was not to bo expected that 
there would be any considerable increase during the year under report. Tho returns, 
however, show that Sir George Campbell’s scheme has continued to mako progress, and that 
although it has now expanded far boyond the limits anticipated by tho late Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor, yet it still admits of further extension before tho available funds are 

( exhausted. _ • • 

24. The* returns of the previous year show that on the diet March 1874 there were, in 
connection with tho department, 12,229 primary school of all kinds which rocoivcd support 
from Government, with an attendance of 808,437 pupil#; and that of these, 9,045 wore 
pathsalas aided undoi*tho new scheme, with an attendance of 231,323 pupils. 

2d. Tho roturns on the 31st March 1375 show* that the number of schools supported 

under the old systems was 2,507 with 72,714 
pupils, being a loss of 77 schools attended by a 
gain of 000 pupils; while tho number of new 
pathsalas aided under tho scheme has risen from 
9,045 with 231,323 pupils to 1.0,038 with 257,310 
pupils, giving an increase of 993 in tho number of 
now pathsalas and of 25,987 in tho number of 
pupils. Tho net incroaso in tho number of aided 
primaries and pupils during the year has therefore 
boon 910 schools and 20,587 scholars. 

20. In tho resolution of 30th September 1872 it was estimated that under tho scheme 
thon promulgated and tho systems already in force, it, would be possible to maintain 8,889 
primary schools in the districts now forming tho Licutonant-Governorship of Bengal. Tho 
preceding figures show that this ostimato has already been largely exeooded, and under 
improved systems of administering tho primary funds, a further development may be 
anticipated. • 

27. The State expenditure in 1873-74 upon all kinds of primary schools was 
Its. 3,8(5,833, of which Rs. 1,42,477 was spent on primary schools under tho old systems, 
and Rs. 2,44,330 on pathsalas under the new scheme. • 

Tho corresponding expenditure for 1874-75f was 



Schools. Pupils. 

Government lower schools ... 

... 15 

41C 

Grant-in-aid schools 

... 327 

9,123 

Circle schools 

... 287 

10,187 

Pathsalas under tho old scheme 

... 1,878 

62,989 

Total under old systems... 

.. 2,507 

72,714 

Pathsalas under the now scheme 

10,038 

2,57,310 

Grand total of primary schools . 

..13,145 

3,30,024 


t Primary Schools, 187^-75. 

Government lower schools 
Grant-in-aid schools 
Circle schools 

Pathsalas under tho old scheme 

Total expenditure on primary schools under old systems 
Pathsalas under the new schema , v 

Grand total of expenditure on primary schools 


Rs. 

1,428 

18,008 

12,278 

1,05,484 

1,37,109 

3,05.600 

4,42,099 


Rs. 1,37,199 for schools under 
the old systems, and Rs. 3,05,500 
for tho new pathsalas, or a total 
of Its. 4,42,(599 on primary schools 
’of all kinds. These^ figures show 
that the averago annual cost of 
each new pathsala was noarly 
Rs. 29, or Rs. 2-6 a month;'while 
that of the schools under former 

_systems was Rs. 54-8, or Rs. 4-8 

a month. Tho average number 

of pupils in attendance at each new pathsala was 24, and of each of*the old pathsalas 29. 

28. In brief, tho operations under the now scheme of palmary education fop tho 
last two years may be thus summarized. In 1872-73 5,775 schools .with 137,717 pupils 
had been aided from the now grant at a cost of Rs. 47,523 for the fow hionths (Hiring 
which’it was at work-; ai$ the pupils in unaided pathsalas numljpfed 90,000. In 1873-74 
9,645 schools with*231,323 pupils had been aided at a cost of Rs. 2,44,336 ; and pupils in 
unaidod pathsalas fell to 39,000* 4argoViumbers of thosb in the previous year having 
been taken up *nto -the primary system. In 1874-75 10,638 sAools with 257,310 pupUs 
haw been aided at a cost of Rs. 3,05,500; unaided pathsala pupils having again risen to 
57,0(f0, an increase due for tho fliflst part to the pursuit in many districts of systematic 
inquiries after unaide'd village schools. 

29. It will be noticed that ifhil.o the*number of E pathsala pupils has increased by 9 per 
cent, in the past yeaY," the cos? of E pathsalas has increased by 25 per cent. The cause of this 
difference is that in December 1873 it was discovered that the primary grant had been largely 
•under-estimated. Notice* was at once given/to district officers, and numerous schools were 
started before the close of tfte year, with tho result that an immediate and very large addition 
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was made to the number of primary pupils by the 31st March 1874. The expenditure 
on these new schools was, however, small during that year, while in the year under report 
the expenditure has been running for the full period of twelve months. 

30. Under the very economical and expansive system of payment-by-results, which 
has been introduced into the district of Midnapur by the Magistrate, the average aid 
received from the primary fund by 1,873 pathsalas was only Its. 0 each per annum. If 
these schools and tho payments made to them bo excluded, tho average annual cost of the newly 
aided pathsalas in all other districts amounts to Its. 33 nearly. 

31. Tho State grant for expenditure upon old and new pathsalas for tho year, in tho 
districts now subordinate to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bongal, was Rs. 4,83,100. The 
oxponditiu’o upon schools aided from this grant was Rs. 4,10,084, to which must be added 
Rs. 17,240 paid to abolished pathsalas, Rs. 5)10 for temporary guru-training classes, and a 
further sum of perhaps Rs. 5,U00 for miscellaneous charges, including the contingent expen¬ 
diture of district committcos and deputy inspectors. The total expenditure chargeable 
to the grant amounts therefore to Rs. 4,34,140, so that there remained at the close of tho 
year an unoxpended balance of nearly Rs. 50,000. 

For tho most part this is duo to tho caution exercised by Magistrates in keeping well 
within the limits of tho funds assignod them ; but in some districts, notably in Tirhoot 
Mymeusingh, Backergun^e, and Tipperah, tho unspent balances are large. In Tirhoot 
doubts existed as to tho partition of the original primary grant between tho two* new districts 
of Mozufferporo and Durbhunga. In Mymeusingh and Tipperah the district authorities were 
reluctant to placo out more ffouls in subsidising pathsalas till ( there was a more 
adequate inspecting agency at their disposal, and the recently sanctioned addition to the 
staff of sub-inspectors will to some extent moot this difficulty. 

32. The following table shows the expenditure in each division on primary education, 
the primary allotment to tho division, and tho amount of savings :— 


Division. 




Primary P rant. 

* n Saving. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Presidency 


... 


63,600 

63,800 

... .. .. 

lfurdwan 

... 



78,200 

... 7o,ooO 

8,200 

Rajskfthi 


... 


80,100 

77,000 

12,100 

Cobch Debar 




6.000 

4,500 

1,500 

Dacca 


... 


... 47,700 

37,000 

10.700 

(’hittagong 




26,000 

21,600 

... 4,1.00 

Patna 




HO, 100 

71,000 

9,100 

Phagulpur 




40, tOO 

40,i i00 

400 

rhota Nagpur 




... 32,200 

26,000 

0.200 

Orissa 


« ... 


20,800 

28,600 

1.300 




Total 

... 4,83,100 

4,20.400 

63,000 

3. In those 

districts 

• 

where 

all 

the < available funds 

have been 

allotted, a further 


extension of schools in connection with the State can only be looked for through a more 
economical administration' of tho primary grant, by reducing the amount of tho present 
fixed subsidies where they are thought to bo too large, and supplementing them by rewards for 
proficiency iU tested by examination. Tho reports of the year show that some of the 
Magistrates aro alive to the advantages which would attend the working of a scheme 
of this kind. In Midnapur the elaborate scheme ' introduced by tho Magistrate has, 
after another year’s experience, proved highly successful. , That scheme would, however, 
be inapplicable to districts where schools are sparsely scattered over a wide area, or where, as 
in Eastorn Bengal, the country is intersected by a network of khuls and rivers, which make 
a journey of a few miles 'often difficult. 

34. Looking, then, t’o the very different circumstances of the several districts, and even 
of tho several snb-divisiohs of the styne district, the conclusion scorns forced upon us that 
i n' the present at all events no uniform administration of the primary grant can be prescribed 
for all Bengal. 

35. Besides the scht'me worked by Mr. Harrison in Midnapur, other more or less 

systematic methods of payment according to merit havp .been proposed. Those in use or 
recommended for Eastern Bengal are thus described by Dr. Robson :■— ** s 

(a.)—A small fixed grant, to gurus, pnd a quarterly reward determined by the con¬ 
dition of the school at the inspecting officeVs visit. This is practically 'the 
circle system. 

(6.)—Increase or decrease of the monthly ^rant according to progress or the reverse 
shown from visit to .visit. • i 

( c .)_No fixed grant, but an annual reward to the guru 'for each boy who passes in 
the 1st, 2nd, or 3rd grade at thevprimary scholarship examination. This is. 
Mr. Harrison’s scheme reduced to its simplest form. ; 
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Mr Woodrow points out an incidental objection to all such schemes as (a) and (A), 
namely that they imply that Sub-Inspectors are perfectly trustworthy; and an inherent 
objection to payment by results in any form, namely, that it gives much wliero little is 
required and little whore much is required, since the successful guru who gets most from 
Government can also*command most from his pupils, tie therefore advocates the followin'- 
system:— • 

((/.)—For remote parts of a district, whore frequent supervision is impossible, fixed 
payments. For frequented parts, in which unfair practices will bo brought 
to light, payment by results entirely. For other parts of the district 
intermediate between theso two limits, a combination of the two, namely, 
for rich or lurgo villages a low fixed grant and high rate of payment bv 
results; for poor or small villages a high fixed grant and low rato of 
payment by results. 

Mr. Croft is of opinion that the consideration of privnto income should generally be 
ignored, on tlio ground that it gives the villagers ft direct inducement to withhold their 
money from the guru, since it will be made up to him Try Government; and also on 
tlio ground that the guru who teaches the larger and more advanced village has the more 
. important charge and doservos tlio higher pay. As to -the .manner of payment, he 
proposes— • . 

(c.) —Classification of the pathsalas of a district according to both numbers and 
progress, and payment for each class at a fixed rate so long as a pathsala 
remains in that class. Also a margin of the grant to bo left for annual 
rownrds to teachers and pupils upon the result of the primary scholarship 
examination, not merely for thoso who gain scholarships, but for others 
who do well. ’ * 

• 

36. Upon the whole, though little has yet been systematically dono in this direction, 
it seems evident that district officers need find no difficulty in adopting ono or other of 
these methods, as may seem best suited to the special circumstances of the district. At the 
same time, the standard lately fixed for primary scholarships will certainly hat-o the 
effect of bringing tlio more advanced parts of each district into greater uniformity with 
one another. In these ways and by a judicious use of the funds already at their disposal, 
a truly great and improved system of national education may be. raised on the foundations 
now laid, which will place the people of Bengal on a level with the foremost provinces in 
India in respect of primary education. 

37. Tho actual status of I) and E pathsalas is compared in some of the Inspectors’ reports. 
Mr. Croft maintains that tlio distinction is now merely historical, and therefore valueless, 
lie estimates that one-third of tho D pathsalas in Bohar are mulin'- tlio vernacular 
scholarship course wholly or partly ; that one-third are in that iqtermodiato°8tage for which 
scholarships have latoly been established; and that 0110 -third have fallen to the ordinary level 
of E pathsalas. But again, of E pathsalas a fair number have raised themselves to the 
vernacular scholarship standard, and many arc on the way theretp. It seems likely that in 
Behar, as in other parts, the E pathsalas will in time supply largo numbers of candidates 
for tho now grade of lower vernacular scholarships. 

38. Babu Bhudov Mukherji writes to the same effect. In llajshalii it is no longoi* 

true that the D pathsalas are all aspiring to ho middle schools. • In fact, in tho most advanced 
districts only a small proportion teaehos tho vernacular scholarship standard ; the rest have 
found it easier to compete with the new pathsalas for tho primary scholarship. At the same 
time, there aro many E pathsalas “that are well able to read a higher standard, and are 
therefore in fact coming^down in their {caching power and aspirations.” ’ • 

Tho main difference now is,.that in 1) pathsalas tho mode of teaching is moro like that 
of a school, and the gurus get better paid. 

39. In Orissa Mr. Ilopkins confirms the statement that there has now come to be 

little or no difference botwcon tho quality of instruction imparted in the D and E pathsalas, 
and that the latter carry off the hulk of the primary-scholarships.. In tho President division, 
however (at least in Nuddea)* tho D pathsalas are said U) maintain tlioir superiority. ’ • . 

40. Altogether there seems to be no difference of opinion *that the distinction of I> • 
9 and E-pathsalas is iiq longer ndeessary, and should disappear from oifr returns, as in reality 

it is doing. The returns M 1874 showed 2,040 D pathsalas*; thoso o"f 1870 show only 1,878-1 
iigures which merely mean that 102 pathsalas classified as 1) in the former year have been 
classified as E yftlie year # umler report, in accordance with the erders of Government in * 
September 1873, recommending the amalgamation of these two classes of schools Those* 
patfisfllas, whether established’ befofe or after 18r2, that now show themselves superior to 
tho rest shoflld, under any-system of ]myntent by results, rocoivo.the highest rewards. A 
I) pathsala that, with all its advantages, can no longer hold its own in competition has no 
claim to an exceptional rate df aid. 

41. Tho reports indeed bring out very clearly the fact that, while the progress of D 
pathsalas has been in some eases rated too Jjighly, that of E pathsalas has been under¬ 
estimated. As pointed out by Dr. Hobson, the standard, “ reading and writing the vernacular 
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of the district,” has been variously interpreted ; some understand it to moan reading without 
any, even the simplest book, and elementary writing ; others understand by ability to read 
and write, being able to read an ordinary book or newspaper at sight, and to write a decent 
letter to a fiiond. Tire Inspector gives no statistics of the pathsalas that approach to one 
or the other standard ; but it is probable that very many pathsalas in Dacca and Myinensingh 
aspire to the latter. • 

42. Mr. Hopkins reports that in every village school in the Burdwan district (in this 
respect much more advanced than Midnapur) he has found printed books, namely Rodhodmj , 
Churitabali , Ak/tyanmunjuri, and Charupath. In Orissa, on the contrary, printed books are 
seldom used. 

44. In the Belmr circle, the Inspector reports a marked difference between the districts 
south of the Ganges and those to the north, the former being far more advanced than the 
latter. In the southern districts of Patna, Shahabad, and Gya, numbers varying from 17 
to 45 per cent, of the pathsala pupils read and understand simple printed sentences. In 
Bhagulpur and Monghyr, again, primers havo been introduced into every pathsala, and aro 
read by 40 per cent, of the pupils. 

44. Even in Cliota Nagpur Mr. Clarke reports that, in some cases the gurus havo 

improved themselves up *to the point of knowing rule-of-thrce, and keep really good 
schools. There seems do be no question that the order definitely fixing the reading of print 
ns part of the primary scholarship standard has by no means anticipated the actual state 
of primary education in Bengal generally, and that probably one-half of tho pathsalas 
already read a simple book. * 

45. Within the limits of the same division there will often be found a marked differ¬ 
ence between tho average rate of pay given to tho gurus in one district and to those in 
another; thus in liajshahi, the Inspector comments on tho fact that tho Moorshedabad 
guru gets onl}' Its. 25 a year from Government, while tho guru in liajshahi district gets 
Its. 45. Similarly, in Bhagulpur division the rate varies from Its. 27 in Purnoah to 
Its. 51 in Bhagulpur. In Patna division it varies from Its. 27 in Gya to Its 45 in 
Shahabad; iu Dacca division from Its. 44 in Backcrgungo to Its. 52 in Dacca and 
Furoedpore. 

4b. Differences of this kind raise a very important question—how widely the pathsala 
money can bo spread with«ndvantage Y Generally speaking, it may be said that tho higher 
pay secures the better man ; and in the Behar circle it is affirmed that the results distinctly 
confirm this view, which is also held by the liajshahi Inspector. On tho other hand, 
Dr. Hobson maintains that tho high grants in Chittagong district show results not so good 
as the smaller grants iu Hymensingh. There can be no question that an average rate of 
Its. 4|, as iu Chittagong, is much too high with a maximum of Its. 5, and that the 
Mymonsingh rate of Ks. 4allows much more scope for recompensing good and bad gurus 
according to their merits. Tho real question is botween an averago rate of Its. 4| and an 
average rate of say Its. 2. On this point Mr. Croft observes :—“ It may seem to make 
little difference whether we offer a guru Its. 2 or Its. 4 ; in either case we should get the 
same class of men. But it is not really so. In subsidizing gurus we are entering into 
competition with the regular employers of tho patwari or gomashta class—a class whose 
•average earnings are Its. 7 to Its. 8 a month. Itegular Government wages on tho one hand 
may bo set against independence and freedom from* harassing supervision on the other: 
it is a question of income morel}* Tho difference of lie. 1 or Its. 2 a month in Government 
aid determines whether tho total income of a guru is above or below the average income 
of a patwari; in one case we shall get tho pick of tho class, in the other tho refuse.” 

4 If • The average wages of a guru may rigidly vary in different districts. It is only necessary 
for those officers with whom rests the control of the funds t® bear in mind the two opposite 
conditions that they havo to satisfy; first, to spread education as widely aspossiblo; secondly, 
to improve it as far as possible. Tho Circle Inspector can, and I believe often does, give district 
officers useful suggestiofts to this end, based on his experience of the payments made and the 
results attained in neighbouring districts, tin?circumstances of which are similar. 

* 48. It is satisfactory to note that the difficulty arising from flic alleged refusal of the 
people to pay the gurus the customary fees*seems to be disappearing.' Tn Eastern Bengal it 
is said to havo been over-estimated, and no competent guru fails to get fees. Iu tho Presi¬ 
dency division tho people 1 'pay thrtje-fi/ths of the whole income of the gurus. In Orissa there ' 
are some complaints, but the intentions of Government are beginning to be understood. In 
Behar, even in a year of f famine, private expenditure lias kept pace with Government expendi¬ 
ture ; and in a distressed and backward district like Purnoah the people paid for their 
pathsalas 11 annas for every rupee contributed by Government, In the wholo of Bengal, for 
the year 1874-75, Government contributed list 4,1*0,984 to the pathsalas, thd people paid 
Re. 2,90,425 in fees and subscriptions, and lls. 1>,892 was paid from other sources—endow¬ 
ments, municipal grants, and so on—that is. Government* paid 57 per cent, of tho cost 
the people paid 40 per cent., and other sources paid 3 ■ per ceht. Iq the previous year 
Government paid 56 per cent, of the cost. Rut it is clear that gurus constantly understate 
their true income in the hope of getting a larger Government grant. Any reluctance that 
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still exists will probably disappear in time. It seems to be a case in which the unquestioned 
influence of the Magistrate may be legitimately and beneficially exercised. 

49. The payment of gurus through the agency of the police in the district of Backer- 
gunge was found by the Inspector of the Eastern Circle to be prejudicial to the successful 
working of the primary scheme, and it has been decided to return to the system-of payment 
through sub-inspectors. The irregularities connected with the latter mode of payment, 
however, which the Inspector of the Rajijhahi division notices in his report, show that this 
question can hardly yet bo said to be satisfactorily solved. Tho system of payment of groups 
of gurus through contral paymasters, who roceivo a commission of 5 por cont., introduced by 
Babu Bhudov Mukerji, with the sanction of tho Commissioner, into the liajshahi division 
would seem to be tho most successful of tho various methods hitherto tried. 

50. In some parts of Bengal tho experiment has been tried of securing the local co-opera¬ 
tion of respectable villagers in the supervision of pathsalas. In tho 24-L’ergunnahs district 
shopkeepers and others interested in tho school have boon named as visitors, with tho result 
that the guru finds it harder than before to absent himself for a*iong time without discovery. 
In Patna district the punehayot system has been largely introduced, and tho goneral result 
is that the attendance is higher and foo-payments larger anjl lqoro rcgular than in othor 

• parts. ^ 

. 51. Tho returns of unaided schools probably show but a small fraction of the number 
in existence. Tho collection of those statistics, however, it* a matter of great difficulty, since 
the inspecting officer'has to gather the information for himself. The result is that ono 
district shows 500 unaided schools on the returns, while its neighbour shows 10. If a census 
is undertaken for each district, it might bo done, without expense and with a certain approach 
to accuracy, in one of three ways—either by tho schoolmasters, primary and other, to each of 
whom would bo assigned a certain area around his school, or by tfio police, or by tho 
zemindars at tho request of the Magistrate. It should first bo decided what constitutes a school. 
As in former days, a shopkeeper still teaches his son and two or three of his neighbours’ 
children as he sits at his work, without taking any fees from them. It would hardly be 
possible to include such cases of instruction in the returns. Again, an itinerant guru comes 
for two or throe months in the year, and leaves the village as soon us he sees a- better 
opening olsowhero. For a useful approximation to the stato of education in a district, 
it would bo sufficient, as pointod out by Mr. Woodrow, to "confine inquiry to schools of 
ten boys at least, that, have existed in the same village lbr six mouths under a guru who 
is paid for his work. It is worth remarking that Babu Bhudev Mukerji estimated tho 
number of indigenous schools in Midnapur district to bo 1,900 in 1800. The number 
returned as under inspection in 1875 is 1,991. 

52. It is doubtless quite a mistake to suppose that thq, number 'of newly created 

E athsalas measures the addition that lias been made to primary education. Large numbers of 
oys now under instruction in aided pathsalas would still liavo received instruction of a kind 
had no pathsula grant been given. Tho justification of tho pathsala scheme is tho improve¬ 
ment, much more than the extension, of primary education. • It may ho summed up in two 
words—discipline and progress. Arithmetic of abettor kind and the reading ofprintod books 
have been introduced. Regular hours arc insisted on, and classes, and a fixed course of stud/ 
Tho keeping of registers ami returns is enforced, and the gurus-arc trained as far as possible 
in the best methods of teaching. The Government system, in fact, has sapped tho marrow of 
indigenous education, rejecting what is worthless, assimilating what is good, and'introducing 
for the first time tho possibility of progress. ' ' 

. P 3 ‘ .The success vrfiich ho.^attended the scheme as hitherto carried out in tho several 
divisions is fully set forth in tho following summaries of, and extracts from, tho reports 
of the year., 1 

54. Blki>wan Division.— The Inspector reports that in this division there were 
3,889 primary schools with 80,507 pupils, against 2,912 schools nvitji 70,391 pupils in the 
previous year, showing an increase of 477 schools and 10,116 scholars duyng the year. *Tho 
returns also include 850 unaided schools, but this is not even approximately cofroct. In* the* 
• distrief of Hooghly alone the Deputy Inspector estimates that tliore arc GOO such schools, 
although returns hitve been received from ten only. The. incfease both of schools and of scholars 
is distributed over tho districts generally?, but the most ntarked numerical progress is in , 
Midnapur, owi*g to the expansive character of the paymeut-by-rc*ult system there in force. 
In the district of Midnapur there are now noarty 2,000 schools under supervision, attended by 
30,uuO scholars, and receiving soittd aid from the Stato. Except in the district of Hooghly, 
where tllere w*as a small balance-in hand, dll the funds at the disposal of the Magistrates'were 
expended. But the Inspector ^remarks:—‘*No check or'audit has been kept on the primary 
school fund accounts’. • Bills arc drawn by tho Doputy Inspector, countersigned by tho 
District Magistrates, and cashed at the treasury. Eueh District Magistrate keeps an account 
•bowing the amount drawn by each inspecting officer, but whether ho has disbursed it or 
not he has no information.” j 
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55. Ou the results of tho present system of popular education, and the class of people 
it includes, Mr. Hopkins says:— 

“ The dissemination of so many schools throughout the country has had the effect of 
bringing a largo number of pupils and teachers in contact with Government officers. It has 
encouraged the introduction of printed school-books into village schools. Could statistics be 
obtained, it would bo foumf that spoiling and handwriting has improved, and that the gurus 
are less irregular in„and less inattentive to, their duties; but of the’ ultimate results of the 
present system I have grave doubts. I have visited a great number of these village schools, 
and they all appear to he more or less of a temporary nature. There is no stability in them. 
Their gurus are continually changed. Tho schools are changed from village to villago and 
from houso to house, and wo all know that young pupils take a long time in becoming 
accustomed to now teachers and new places, new books, and new systems of teaching. It is a 
well known fact that pupils who continually move,from school to school learn nothing.” 

“ That tho primary schools have reached the lowest stage of society is clear from tho 
fact that about 11,000 handicraftsmen, laborers, weavers, &c., attend them. I think that we 
nay dismiss all apprehension on this subject. Village schools fire sufficiently elementary 
md cheap fur all classes. A Churaar ob Muchi can get his children instructed for a pair of 
dlot's, a weaver tor a thim, of doth, and the cultivator for a few seers of grain. The teachers 
( >f improved pathsalos generally refuso to take payment in kind, not because jt is contrary 
to their principles, but because it is inconvenient, for their families seldom reside in tho 
village in which their school is situated.” 

As regards tho system under which tho primary funds arc ad ministered, there is 
some difference in the practice of the several district gommittoos. In Burdwan, where tho 
district allotment is Its. 2(1,400, the sum of Rs Id,002 was expended upon 204 improved orD 
pathsalas attended by 0,1 OS pupils; while upon 020 new pathsalas attended by moro than 
10,000 pupils the sum of Its. 0,870 was expended, partly in monthly grants-iu-aid to some 
schools, and partly in rewards of Its. 10 per annum to others. On what principle the 
rewards were assigned the report gives no information; but the Committee stato “ that tho 
scheme adopted for carrying out primary education in the district is well adapted to the 
circumstances of the population,” and that “ tho system of payment by results is not suited 
to a district in which considerable progress towards mass education has been made.” Com¬ 
plaints are made that tho old gurus of the rewarded schools aro, with few exceptions, “unme¬ 
thodical, unscrupulous, and unmannerly;” the gurus trained at the normal school are 
pronounced better, but tfioy aro still below the required standard. As might bo expected 
under the different systems carried out in Burdwan and Midnapur, the schools of the former 
district have attained a higher general standard than those of the latter. Tho Inspector 
says:— 

“ I still hold to my former opinion, that Burdwan is tho district which stands first in 
vernacular and primary education. In every village school which I havo entered in the 
Burdwan district L have found printed hooks, namely llodhoda//, Charitabali, Akhyunmun- 
juri, and Chnmjiafh ; whilst in the Midnapur sohools I have seldom found any book but the 
Bornaporieh/ti. This may bo to some extent accounted for by the fact that only largo and 
well-attended pathsalas, where the youthful intellect of tho neighbourhood is concentrated, 
are subsidised in Burdwan, whilst tho tendency in Midnapur has been to bring under the 
’influence of the local officers every villago school. Thu^tho intelligent portion of the pupils 
is more scattered, and intelligence is less developed for want of daily competition. This fact 
is very apparent in Indian schools, where year after year the same schools carry off a large 
proportion of tho prizes to ho obtained. Two or three good intelligent pupils, brought in 
contact with others who havo made little progress, jjaise, in tho course of two or three years, 
the Standard of instruction through one whole stago, and all the classes will be found good 
in their particular studios. I therefore hope that next yearfho larger and better pathsalas 
in tho Midnapur district will be subsidised with fixed monthly grants. At present there is 
a tendency to divert tho whole of the primary fund to payment by result schools, and there 
lms been a considerable reduction in the number tif improved pathsalas.” 

. r >~- *In Bankoora tho -District Committee in September lqst redistributed its funds, and 
in the redistribution if was settled that no pathsala having less than 30 pupils should 
receive aid. ‘In consequence of this 40 pathsalas were closed, and' other unaided schools 
subsidised in their place! ^ As regards the progress made in th*e schools, the Magistrate says:— 
“ I can testify from personal examination that considerable advanco htuf been made, more 
especially when the gurus have* passed through +he nertnal school. In some schools I was 
.much surprised at the progress made. Altogether 1,521 boys and 35 girls oaWead and write.” 
The primary grant was expended in fixed monthly grants amounting to Rs. 4,533, and in 
rewards to grams and boys amounting to Rs. 1,905. The grant to a school never exceeds 
Rs. 2-8 a month (excopt in the oase of maktabs, tfluch receivb Rs. 3), and this ii supple¬ 
mented by rewards calculated thus :* “A first oliss school is rated at Rs. 5, and if tho 
schools sustains it eharaoter throughout the year, the guru receives Its." 00, minus the monthly 
stipend which has been paid to him. A second school, ratoif according to its excellence 
at Rs. 3 a month, receives Rs. 36, minus the* monthly grant allotted to it; and so on.” 
Some schools get no addition to thoir monthly grant. On this Combination of fixed grants 
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with payment by results the Inspector remarks “ The only fault 1 have to find with tho 
scheme is that ns the pathsalas are rated or classed according to their degrees of excel lonco 
on tho report of the inspecting officers, and not after a general public examination, as at 
Midnapur, much responsibility is thrown on the subordinate inspecting statf, and tho 
scheme is open to abut& in the shape of favoritism.” This is the weak point of tho system, 
which requires the vigilant attention of district officers. • 

58. In Ileerbhoom *thero has been an inereaso of 24 in the number of pathsalas, but not 
a proportional increase of attendance. Six of tho 28 improved pathsalas are said to bo had, 
and the Inspecter recommends tho removal of the teachers. Tho now pathsalas, 191 in 
number, with 5,581 pupils, have been divided into two classes, one class containing 136 schools 
receiving small monthly grants, and the other, which contains the remaining 55 schools, 
receiving small annual rewards. The amount of the district allotment expended in grants was 
Its. 5,865, and in rewards Its. 514. The condition of the schools generally is spoken of 
favorably. 

59. *In the Ilooghly district, in addition to tho 284 subsidised pathsalas, it is estimated 

that there are at least 600 unaided primaries; but returns have only been received from 10 
of them. In this district the system of monthly grants»almost exclusively prevails, rewards and 
prizes to tho extent only of Its. 1,000 having been given to the best of those candidates who 
failed to get scholarships, and to the gurus whose pupils showed the greatest proficiency. 
The improved* pathsalas still maintain a decided superiority, over all Schools in this class, and 
the lower vernacular and night-schools in the hands of the Scotch Free Church Mission are 
doing well. . • 

60. In last year’s report the details of the scheme of payment by results introduced 
into the district of Midnapur by the Magistrate, Mr. H. L. Harrison, were given as an 
exmplo. of an economical administration of primary < funds which promised to be attended 
by very successful results. Another year’s experience in tho working of tjio scheme has showu 
that the advantages which Mr. Harrison claimed for his system have been fully real iscd. 
An instructive memorandum on the progress of the scheme, written by Mr. Harrison, has 
been embodied in the district report, and this will be reprinted in a separato form for circula¬ 
tion to educational and district officers. 

61. From Mr Harrison’s memorandum it appears that out of a total of 1,873 path¬ 
salas from which returns were received, 1,865, with an attendance of 34,459 pupils, sent up 
11,141 children to tho central examiuations. Of these, 8,747 passed in reading and writing, 
2,373 being placed in tho first division and 6,374 in the second; 6,179 passed in arithmetic, 
2,316 being placed in the* first division and 3,863 in tho second; while 377 passed in zemin- 
dari and mahajani accounts. In the previous year 8,939 pupils canto up for examination 
from 1,069 schools, and of these, 6,979 passed iu reading and writing, 5,487 in arithmetic, 
and 77 iu mahajani and zemindari accounts. Thqpo has therefore been an increase of 196 
in the number of schools examined, and a rnoro than proportionate increase in the number 
of pupils presented and passed. 

62. The payments to tho 1,873 gurus amounted to 11s. 16,974, or an average of Its. 9 
each for the year, and their fee-income was returned at Its. 66,608, or Its. 36 each per 
annum. Mr. Harrison is of opinion that under ljis system of*payment by results thero is no 
longer a reduction in the fees paid by pupils. On this point he says :— 

“ The evidence is general that the more a guru gets by wny of rewards, tho more he can 
raise by way of fees ; hence the remark 1 had to make last year is now no longer true. I then 
said that the reduction of private fees was a minimum under this system, but still there was 
some reduction; now that tho system gets better understood,* and the gurus have gained in 
prestige, complaints of this kind have’almost disappeared, while counter-admissions of^aiu 
are very numerous. I*ueed hardly say how difficult a problem thus seems to have solved 
itself.” * 


63. An analysis of tho rewards earned by gurus shows that while the average expendi¬ 
ture upon each pathsala was only Its. 9, yet that a guru may bo awarded considerably 
more. Tho following table shows the actual oartnngfc of the 1,865 gurus:—• • 


Over Rs. 
JKroin ,, 


The 


so ... 

, 40 to 60 
, 30 to 4n 
, 2.‘. to 30* 

, 20 to 25 
, 16 toSJO 
t 

small sums 


No. 

1 

6 

10 
13 
31. 
88 • 


fiver R*. In to 15 
From „ 6 to 10 
Under „ 6 


No. 

275 
992 
4 U 


Total 


!,8rt5 


received,” says Mr. Haiyison, “ as contrasted with tho great intorest’ 
and Efforts evoked, show how far the publicity, localisation, emulation, and competition of the 
examinations supplement the actual money*payments and enhance their value.” 

64. The District Magistrate’ is. of opinion that there is no legitimate standing ground 
between middle cl as* ’vernacular sohools and primary pathsalas for improved pathsalas to 
occupy, and his aim is gradually to absorb the latter by (1) levelling the best of them up to the 
Standard of secondary education; (2) promoting the gurus to pound-koeperships when their 
pathsalas pass under the resiflt-system; (31 vacancies caused by death and other causes. 
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65. On this policy Mr. Hopkins remarks:— 

“ Speaking from experience, I do not think the abolition of improved pathsalas expedient. 
Mr. Harrison, m his memorandum, has said a great deal about village schools being preferred 
to improved pathsalas, but I think a. great many of the faults which ho, attributes to improved 
pathsalas are owing to tjie neglect of the inspecting officers to give proper attention to 
these institutions, and to the system, of which I have repeatedly complained, of training 
gurus in the Midnapur Normal School to look for something higher than the teachership 
of village schools, aud thus making them discontented. In the report before me we have 
an instance of this. A guru trained at the Midnapur Normal School was appointed 
head-mastor of the model school at Binporo; as might be expected, he was found ineom- 
potent, and has been relegated, a discontented officer, to a subordinate teaohership. I believe 
Mr. Harrison has changed this system, but the effects of my predecessor’s policy remain; 
and though in Burdwan and Beerbhoom numbers of excellently trained teachers are found 
contented with their lot in village schools, in Midnapur they are, almost without ^ exception, 
discontented, looking for promotion, and encouraged in the hopo of promotion by the local 
inspecting officers. I notico this, for I do not think improved pathsalas have had fair play 
in Midnapur, and as it is now under the contemplation of Government to raise somewhat 
the standard of primary, instruction, the abolition of improved pathsalas is cloarly retro¬ 
gressive and therefore inexpedient.” 

66. The legitimate standing ground for these pathsalas will be supplied by the inter¬ 
mediate standard which the Liehtoimut-Governor has introduced between the primary and 
the vernacular scholarship standards; and I agree with . the Inspector in thinking it is not 
desirable that these schools should be abolished. • 

67. Primary §c)wlu>'$hip hjtuttunulton .—Tho statistics of this examination are /fiven 
below:— 


Name of district. 

Schools 


Scholar- 

supphing 

of caiidi- 


candidates. 

dates. 

aliipa. 

Burdwan 

804 

. 1,052 

15 

Rankoora 

140 

431 

4 

Uccrbhoom ... • 

75 

268 

8 

Hooglily 

258 

1,243 

... 12 

Midnapur 

... Not giveu. 

421 • 

26 

Total 

. 

3,415 

.... (Jo 



— 

— 


Ibis examination is assuming formidable dimensions, and the inspecting officers complain of 
the intense labor it entails during tho four or five days it extends over. The 421 candidates 
from Midnapur were the best of those who were presented at the central examinations for 
payment by results; and of the 26 scholarships awarded to tho Midnapur boys, one was 
presented by the municipality aud five by private individuals. 

« 

Tho Commissioner has made no comments on the Inspector’s report. 

6S. Presidency Division.*-*' The extension of education,” writes Mr. Woodrow “is 
a process of gradual infiltration downwards. Wo cannot permanently get at the masses 
without going through the intervening strata of, tho population. If a school is opened 
for the laboring poor and becomes tolerably efficient, people in tho K neighbourhood who are 
not poor send their children to it, and sometimes the middle class, like hermit-crabs, enter 
into solo possession. The change, however, is gradual and scarcely attracts notice. No 
complaint is made I romi this result I draw the moral that Government cannot eduoato 
the masses without educating the people above; the masses. The middle classes of the 
community who reallyjdesire to be edUcatfed will somehow naan age to got educated before 
the masses, who scarcely feel tho desire. 1 look on tho operation of this law as inevitable. 

“The presence of the very lowest castes in school is Objected’to by the laboring poor 
on grounds of casto almost as ptuek as by tho middle classes.- We are occasionally^ all' 
aware of the strength of caste restrictions amongst the lowest orders of society, when we find 
that oven sweepers will not touch a dead animal." The observance of caste is decaying much 
more rapidly among file upper and middle classes than amokg the looker We must 
therefore be prepared for the-result that wfien a school f*r. the masses becomes efficient, the 
middle class will step in. The only exception, is that some villages and portions of towns 

thJyk?e^fit n to a thlmsefv£ e » Ple ° f ^ ° W Ca8te ’ * nd ' whei * th W wo sufficient to fill the school, 

• • 

... p 69, Co “ m e n jing on these remarks, the Commissioner observes that “ in the ease of the 
-4-Pergunnahs and Nuddea, and doubtless m other districts near-Calcutta, the lower classes 
ceitamly seem to be fairly ready for education when they can get & without paying much for it ” 
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70. The numbers in primary schools for boys 
during the last two years :— 


in the division stood thus on 31st March 


• 

Deschiptiox of Schools. 

1873-71. 

^87t-75. 

| Increase. 

Schools. 

| Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Fupils. 

Government . 

Aided . 

Unaided . ’’ 

Total 

1 

1,(112 

m 

15 

63,510 

18,003 

1 

1,751 

788 j 

15 
6(1.780 
. 19,310 

112 

22 

3,170 

1,313 

2,400 

71,334 

2,613 1 

1 1 

7H.H7 

13-1 

4.783 


previous 

I rh .° increase oi cost is fairly distributed .between Govornmeut and the people 
and the schools are reportod by the Inspecter to bo “ steadily improving.” 1 


72. 


says: 


Mr. .Woodrow discusses at some length the question of payment by results, lie 


" The T 1 '^ 101 ' °t tho mode of payment of gurus is diseased in the report of the district, 
committees. The fixed grant of about Its. 2-8 for each school, whether the school is Inrjre 
or small, well-taught or ill-taught, seems at first sight an indiscrimi anting manner of paying 
schools ; and m consequence various amendments have boon proposed of payment by results 
and in some cases tho schemes have been adopted. Tho Government of. Bengal is favorable 
to a system of payment if it can bo duly supervised and fairly earried’out. This caution 
however, discloses tho chief difficulty. The inspecting staff is vory small, and tho Government 
is aware of tho great danger of awarding grants and spending largo sums of money on tho 
unchecked reports of poorly-paid sub-inspectors. If tho grant wore exactly in accordance 
with the number of passes, an unscrupulous officer, in his examination for different standards, 
would let through easily the pupils of the gurus who paid him, and be strict with those whoso 
gurus did not pay If the mode of payment were simplified, ajid if thero were, say, seven 
rates of payment by results, rising by steps, say of eight annas, from lto. 1 a month to 
Us. I, a guru would always endeavour to induce the Deputy Inspector to place his school 
as high as possible, and if by any ill-luck an Inspector of Schools or tho Magistrate 
1:111110 that way, no would say that his best boys were ill or gone elsewhere. In out-of-tho- 
way places it would thus be possible for collusion to exist between a sub-inspector and 
several gurus with little choice of discovery. I Relievo the deputy inspectors of schools 
aro in honesty and seuso of duty not only equal, but absolutely*superior to any other set of 
public officers m the country. Hut it stands to reason that among a largo number of officers 
some bad ones will be found. If cheating can take place without discovery, my belief is that 
m the course of years, aud with changes of officers, it will at last take place. If the equili¬ 
brium of a material body liajipens to be unstable in ono direction and stable in an infinite 
number of other directions, tho body will fall. -So, if cheating can take place without, 
discovery, it will tako place. * . 

Another difficulty in tho system of payment by results is that it gives much where 
little is required and little where much is required.” • 

, ^ <!r 1 i 11!11 b dismissed perhaps from other employment, sets up a school*iii a 

town, gets round him a large* number of boys, and teaches them some reading and 
writing. lie makes his livelihood by his adventure. Thero is not much more reason 
why Government should pay money to him rather than to his neighbour, who sells oil 
to rub tho little boys bodies over with before they bathe : both men aro useful to the 
community.” • . 

• • » 

“In a small village, however, whore boys arc jew aifd parents apathotic about education, 
the poor sohoo,master is half starved, and there, if education is to .be introduced at afl, it ' 
•must be aided by Government. The system of payment by results, gives largo grants to the 
town schools, winch would go on as well without as with Government assistance, and it gives 
little to tho village school, which waifls help much, and would bo closed if help were not . 
given. Iheso considerations would reduce large grants in towns unR increase small grants in. 
vilfageg, and so bring round a system of payment* by results to something like a fixed payment 
system. .1 he payment by result’s system, would, however, still possess the advantage of 
towns 1 ^ 111 ^ 111 ^ ^ e ^ Ween £ 00< i an< ^ ^ad schools, whether ^ situated in the country or in tho 
• • 

I he payment by results system may be introduced in stations where the pathsalas are 
Jwiown, and where unfairness can bo oasily brought to light. It is not suitable for parts of 
the country where frequent supervision is impossible. For villages between these two limits 
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I should propose a fixed payment, say one rupee, and a variable payment by results. The 
results Bhould be determined in some very simplo plan, so that a Magistrate or an Inspector 
may test the correctness of the award in a quarter of an hour. In tho diary the sub- 
inspector, on his visit to a primary school, divides the boys in attendance into two branches- 

(1) number of pupils able to road, write, and understand easy sentences fii their mother tongue; 

(2) number of pupils not able to read, write, and understand easy sentences in their mother- 
tongue. These numbers should bo entered by the sub-inspector in tho visiting book or in 
the margin of tho attendance register in the vernacular ; and visitors whose opinion is worthy 
of respect should be requested, if possible, to enter their own impressions of the number in 
each of these divisions; this would be a cheek on the roturns of the sub-inspectors. 
payment by results should be given on the number able to read, write, and understand 
easy sentences in Bengali.” 

“ The fixed payment of Be. 1 would bo given for the rest, except in the case of regular 
infant schools, which, if they occur at all, may be treated as exceptional cases. Each district 
committee should dotonnine for each locality both the fixed payment for the guru and the 
scalo of allowance for tho payment by results.” 

« The Inspector and Deputy Inspector of Schools should try to test a percentage of these 
results in every sub-divisien. ‘For this purpose the Deputy Inspector should not have^ charge 
of tho sudder sub-division, at least in the Presidency circle. The Deputy Inspector’s visits 
could then be fairly distributed over tho district, llis office work would still keep him near 
head-quarters more than ought t® be the case.” 

73. I agroe with the Commissioner in thinking that the introduction of any uniform 
systemof payment by results is beset with difficulties. For the present each district committee 
should bo loft to determine the extent to which fixed payments should be supplemented by 
rewards upon the results of examination. 

74. The district committees of the 24-Pergunnahs, Nuddca, and Jessore now report 
that the villagers no longer reduce their fee-payments in consequence of the Government aid. 
“It is most satisfactory,” says tho Inspector, “to find that this moan and contemptible conduct 
in meeting tho efforts of Government has ceased to exist. In treating of large numbers of 
schools it is possible exceptions here and thero may crop up, but they are now really excep¬ 
tions to a rule, not, as was once apprehended, so numerous as almost to bo a rule.” This 
statement is regarded by the Commissioner “ as the most satisfactory item in the whole 
reportand ho adds, “ I hopo tho Magistrates have good reason to be thoroughly satisfied 
that it is really the case.” 

75. With a view to securing truo returns from primary schools, and proventing the 
manufacture of paper schools, the Magistrate of tho 24-Perguunahs has made all police 
officers er-i'Jficio visitors of schools in their jurisdiction, and their reports are to be used as 
checks upon tho'reports of sub-inspectors of tho Education? Department. Sub-divisional 
officers have also been requested to nominate respectable shopkeepers to bo visitors of schools 
iu their immediate neighbourhood. I agroe with the Inspector in thinking that tho latter 
sehemo can be productive of nothing but good, but that tho appointment of polieo officers 
should bo restricted to officers high in tho department. Eightly or wrongly, the lower ranks 
of the police are credited with ingenuity in .turning power into money ; and to invest them 
■with tho power of injuring the reputation of a teacher by an unfavorable entry in the visitors’ 
book might bo converted into, a means of extortion. Tho effect of this order as it now stands 
cau hardly fail to be prej udical Jo schools. 

76. The Commissioner remarks that no police officer of lower rank than a first grade 
sub-inspector should be appointed a visitor of schools. 

o 77. in the 24-Pergunnahs there has been a not deereaso of 47 iu the number of aided 
pathsalas, attended by a loss x>f 1,067 pupils: the number of uiiaided pathsalas has also 
decreased by 76, and the pupils in attendance by 1,877. This decline iu the number of 
schools is attributed by tho District Committee to their “ inability to give regular grants of 
public money to the numerous applicants for them.” Tho total number of pupils in atten¬ 
dance at- all tho primary, schools of i the' district under inspection was 36,065, of whom 
144 were Christians, 20,149 Ilindug, and 9,802 Muhammadans. Classified socially, these 
consisted of 17 belonging to the higher ‘ classes, 5,748 to -the fniddle, and 30,218 to the 
lower, while tho parentage of 112 was unknown. In* tho population of the„ district 
Muhammadans are two'thirds ps numerous as Hindus, while tho number of Mussulman • 
pupils is only a little over pne-thlrd of tho Hindus, Mr. Woodrow remarks that this 
result might be oxpocto(l, as the pathsala boys 'come from the upper stratum of the masses, 

* and the Mussulmans are generally engaged in lower occupations than the Hindus. 

78. In the circle schools there was all increase of 71 schools and 2,222 scholars, ■ This 
system, which has hitherto worked. admirably in. tho 24-Pcrgunnahs in raising the status 
of indigenous schools, lias received a severe blow by the proceedings of the District Committee. 
Tho chief features of the circle system, and the circumstances under which the Committee 
acted, are thus described by Mr. Woodrow:— 


to be 


“ The old-fashioned gurus of indigenous schools seldom kno\v what a good school ought 
i. They teach writing and complicated multiplication tables, and arithmetic founded on 
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them, and nothing more. The circle system was established to induoo thorn by small 
pecuniary rewards, on the principle of payment by results, voluntarily to admit to their 
schools a trained teacher, who should classify the boys and teach the moro advanced pupils 
subjects which the guru did not know and would not learn. It was expected that our 
trained teachers should look after schools containing about 120 boys. Tlireo schools of 40 
boys each was the usual allowance. On the day when tho trained teacher or ‘ circle pandit’ 
as he was called, visited a school, he loft the pupils work to do in sums, &o., against his 
next visit. This was a hint taken from the French schools, whore one master occasionally 
manages by himself a school of 300 children. Ho keeps them engaged in writing or in 
preparing lessons when not teaching them orally, and in consequence a great deal of work is 
done in writing without the master’s attondanco. If a guru did not like a circle teacher he 
was not obliged to receive him. Compulsion was not contemplated.” ? 

“The system worked excellently, and some of the best vernacular schools in the 24-Per- 
gunnalis were once under the circle system, and were improved into grant-in-aid middle class 
vernacular schools. Tho ehiof difficulty was that a teacher could take a holiday and go 
away for a few days without being detected. Various precautions were taken against this 
defect, and all circle pandits were aware that if they absented themselves without first sending 
a letter asking for leave, they would be summarily dismissed. . Until late years oaeh school 
’could bo visit ejl once at least every two months. Modifications outlie original scheme were 
in course of time made by the gurus and teachers, either by joining together two or three 
schools, or by the best boys of three schools accompanying their teacher in his rounds. 
These changes did no*, however, materially aifoct the principle of tho system, which was to 
improve indigenous schools. At its first institution tho majority of tho circle teachers were 
examined monthly at the Inspector’s office when they came for their pay. About half 
the early grants to middle olass vernacular schoolg were due to the improved ideas 
of what a school ought to be, and resulted from the labors of the circle fftmdits. It is the 
cheapest and one of tho best plans of gradually raising tho status of an indigenous 
school.” 

“ The Vice-President, however, took a different view of tho case, and in his report wrote 
as follows:—‘ Circle pandits are, as far as my experience goes, no longer of much use' as it 
is impossible with our means to keep any check upon them, since when found absent nt one 
school they declare they were at another. "The necessity of appointing a larger supervising 
agency is admitted by, and patent to all, and I shall send up a proposition to make the eirelo 
schools into pathsalas, and to make tho 30 eirole pandits on Its. 15 each into 15 sub-inspec¬ 
tors on Ps. 30 apiece, the circle paudits thrown out of employment being given pathsalas or 
otherwise provided for.’ ” 

“ Unfortunately I assumed that tho members of the Committee know what tho circle 
system was, and I did not think of describing its opefation. My opposition to the abolition 
of the circle system was ineffectual, tho arguments of the Vice-Chairman prevailed ; and out 
of 30 circle pandits, 15 were dismissed from the service of Government for no fault at all, 
in the expectation that perhaps before long something might turn up in the way of private 
service.” 

“ I do not like such hard measures. The matter was settled by the voto of the members 
of tho District Committee, who were convinced by ' tho Magistrate’s argument. As 1 sab 
iu silence after the decisive voto, pitying the 15 poor pandits,.tho Magistrate said to mo: 
‘But, Mr. Woodrow, those schools under circle pandits .cannot bo of much use, wheu 
they are open only two days in the week, and not thnj; if the pandit is irregular iu 
attendance.’ ” 

• 

“Tho District Committee were entirely guided by the Magistrate, and tho Magistrate 
by this explanation proved that'ho entirely misapprehended the circle system. Tlius the 
system, found to work well during half a century by Messrs. Sandys, Long, and myself, 
was abolished one afternoon on an entire misapprehension of its nature.” 

79. Commenting on this, tho Commissioner says:— 

“ Mr. Woodrow has. condensed into his general report so much of what appears iir his . 
remarks on each district separately that the only «portion relating to the districts separately, 
to whi«h I think it advisable to* draw attention is that relating to the abolition of tho eirelo 
system in the 24*I J ergU!inahs, and to thin I would draw special i attention . Mr. Woodrow 
concludes thus:—‘ The District Committee.were entire ]y guhjed by the Magistrate, and the 
Magistrate by Jliis explanation proved that he entirely misapprehended the circle system. • 
Thus the system, found to work well during half a century by Messrs. Sandys, Long, and 
myielf, was abolished one aftoormon on an entire misapprehension of its nature.’ This 
circumstance seems to mo extremely instructive, showing, as it does, the natural consequence 
of suddenly transferring power a pd authority in educational matters from the hands of 
officers of special experience «and knowledge of the subject, such as are the Inspectors of 
Schools, to those of Magistrates and district committees, who, from their other multifarious 
,duties, must necessarily be a very long time before they Can learn a tenth part of what the 
Inspectors have learnt in 20 or 25 years’ exclusive study of this single subject.” 
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80. Primary Scholarship Examination .—The statistics of this examination are 
subjoined:— 


Districts. 

Number of 
schools. 

Number of 
candidates. « 

Scholarships. 

24-Pergunnahs . ... 

223 

009 

17 

Nuddea ... ... 

210 

509 

12 

Jessoro ... 

... 133 

411 

15 


The number of candidates who passed is not given in the report for the 24-Pcrgunnalis; 
but in Nuddea it appears that 442 passed, of whom 151 were placed iu the first division, 
151 in tho second, and 140 in the third; in Jessoro 117 candidates passed, of whom 28 were 
in tho second division and 80 in the third. Somo difficulty was felt in deciding what schools 
should bo allowed to compete for primary scholarships. This difficulty has now been removed 
by tho orders which require gach school to declare, at the beginning of the year, for what 
class of scholarship it intends to compete. It will probably bo found that pathsalas which 
have any chance for tho lowor vernacular scholarship will generally bo ambitious enough to 
attempt that rather than tho primary standard. 

81. Tho District Committee of Kishnaghur discuss the question of age, standard of 
proficiency, nnd other questions connected with tho award of thoso scholarships. On the 
sehemo of an intermediate standard between the primary and middle ternacular standards, 
they say :—“ Further experience lias thoroforo only substantiated what has been so frequently 
repeated, that it would be better to classify separately tho D pathsalas as preparatory to the 
middle vernacular schools.” The report then recommends that separate scholarships beset 
apart, for this intermediate examination. “ This recommendation,” says Mr. Woodrow, “was 
given on the 71 h May. By a singular coincidence His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, in 
his resolution of tho 3rd May 1875, suggostod the advautago of a similar intermediate 
examination. ******** 

* *’ I firmly believe that these examinations, by interesting many parents in tho results, 

and consequently in the work, of schools attended by their children, have a powerful effect 
on flin attendance! and diligence of tho masters. Ih this view of tho matter, a scholarship 
examination lias tho samo influence over teachers as several sub-inspectors would have with 
regard to supervision.” 

82. Calcutta. —No allotment of funds for primary schools in Calcutta Was made in 
1872, but the Lieutenant-Governor in a minuto dated 25th February, upon the educational 
needs of tho poorest classes of European^ and Eurasians, directed that, whilo increased efforts 
should be made to meet, as fgr as possible, tho wants of these classes in elementary education, 
tho corresponding Gasses of tho native community should not be overlooked. Little eouhl bo 
done towards carrying out these instructions before tho eloso of the year; hut inquiries were 
instituted by the Inspector as to the number and position of thoso schools iu Calcutta which 
correspond to the pathsalas in neighbouring districts. The result has been that statistics 
have been obtained of 85 primary schools in‘the town, which are attended by 3,812 pupils, of 
whom 2,741 are Hindus and 571 Muhammadans. Oqt of these 85 schools, 51 have been 
subsidised with small grants aggregating Us. 1,278 per annum. Tho amount of aid assigned 
to each school has been determined by considering (1) the gross number of children in tho 
school, (2) the proportion of the number of poor children to the gross number, modifiod iu 
somo eases by the extent of patronage or protection bestowed by rich neighbours. The 
aided schools aro fairly scattered over tho town, and a small sum has boon kept in hand for 
the purpose of providing small rewards or increased aid to schools which after a few months 
show upon examination an increase in efficiency. 

83. Tho previous year’s returns showed 130* pathsalas in Calcutta with 5,470 pupils, 
but there vs reason to believe that tho 'late 1 Deputy Inspector made that return from an 
inaccurate estimato, based, not on personal observation, but 'on information derived from 
(gurus scattered over different parts of tho town. Tho present -Deputy Inspector has 
collected his information by visiting almost every street in* tho town, and tho returns ho 
has submitted tally very' closely- with the list which the Comnfissioner of l’oliee caused 
to be prepared. Tho Inspector is oi opinion that the .85 schools now returned include 
nearly all tho schools of this class in Calcutta at present in existence, and that the total number 
6f such schools does not exceed 100 for,the whole town. Mr. Woodrow reports that 
“ the education which is being imparted inmost of these primary schools is bettor than 
that which is given in schools of the same class in the mofussil. Printed books are made 
use of in almost all tho schools, and somo students are to, bo,found in all of them who can 
road, write, and understand easy sentouces.” Tho ‘Deputy Inspector reports that the 
gurumahashays readily furnished the returns he required,- and expressed an earnest desire 
to throw open their pathsalas to the inspection of educational officers, and to receive 
Government money. 
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84. Rajshahi Division. —The number of primary schools in each district, with the 
number of pupils on the rolls on 31st Maroh for the lost two years, is shown below :— 

1871. 1876. ' 


IJISTEICTS. • 

Number of 
schools. 

Number of 
pupils. 

Numbor of 
schools. 

Number of 
pupils. 

Moorshodabad 

883 

9,495 

378 

9,328 

Hujshahi .. 

240 

7,634 

247 

6,776 

Malda 

89 

2,802 

86 

2,701 

Dinajpur ... 

410 

6,827 

414 

7,023 

Knntrpur ... 

398 

6,902 

422 

8,142 

Bogra ... ... 

78 

2,202 

84 

2,068 

I’ubiia 

231 

' 7,073 

223 

6,886 

Total 

1,846 

42,895 

1,853 

43,616 


85. This roturn shows that the number of primaries increased by eight only during tho 
year, and the number of children attending them by t>20. Of the total number in attend¬ 
ance, 22,029 were Muhammadans, 21,405 Hindus, 13 Christians, Mid 8 classed as “ others.” 
*The large number of pathsalas that had coino on our returns during jthe two previous years 
bad brought us to the point beyond which school extension must be slower and more difficult. 
WitJj but few exceptions, tho Oovernment-aided pathsalas oqpupy the sites which the unaided 
indigenous pathsalas Reid ; and, except in isolated, oases they have not penetrated beyond the 
stratum reached.by the indigenous institutions. Tho districts of this division being largely 
Muhammadan, the number of indigenous pathsalas was smaller than in those parts where the 
population is mainly Hindu. Not that the Muhammadans do not attend those institutions — 
on the contrary, the returns show that they constitute a majority of*the pupils; but the 
palhsala being a puroly Hindu institution, did not exist in such large numbers as in other 
districts, whero the Hindus predominate. From tho census report it appears that the 
percentage of the Hindu population to the whole is in Moorshodabad 54'2 ; in Rajshahi 21 - 8 ; 
in Malda 52 0 ; in Hinajpur 40 7 ; in Rajigpur 39 8; in Bogra 18-8; and in Pubna 29 9. In 
the opinion of the Circlo Inspector, Babu Bhudov Mukherji, the percentage of tho purely 
Hindu population in the districts of Dinafpur and Rangpur is less than tho census report . 
gives. He says:— * * 

“For Hinajpur I would put it at 30, and for Rangpur at 35 per cent. The educational 
statistics of the several districts, taken at the time of the census, being confessedly very 
imperfect, I am disposed to rely more on my own observations, made years ago in different 
parts of the country. If I were to venture to guess as to what might have been tiro number 
of indigenous pathsalas in tho different districts of tffio Rajshahi division • before they were 
interfered with by Government schemes, I should say that it was ill Moorshedabad about 500 ; 
in Rajshahi about 200; in Malda about 100 ; in Hinajpur about 300 ; in Rangpur about 400 ; 
in Bogra about 100; in Pubna about 200. The first tabular statement of this report shows 
that in most of the districts we have been able to slightly exceed these numbers. It may bo 
inferred, therefore, that the ordinary limits of school extension have been reached, and the 
progress henceforward must bo slower and more difficult. I know that if a larger number of, 
schools is called for imperatively, tho schools' will bo forthcoming ; but in such a caso the 
schools already existing will suffer in strength and efficiency t The progress in school exten¬ 
sion has, in my opinion, of itself come to be slow, and will proceed on slowly, unloss some 
scliemo bo devised under which the unlettered classes may be compelled or stimulated to send 
their children to school and keep them there.” • 

Another causo of the stoppage in the increase of pathsalas is mentioned. “ The District 
Magistrates have,” says tho Inspector, “ generally speaking, come to be more mindful of the 
quality than the quantity of such schools. Tltoy do not now call for so many more pathsalas 
per week or per month, but require more constant inspoction, anti tho numbers already 
attained to be kept up. This last work, the koophig up of the attained numbers, is not 
without its difficulties. Pathsalas often close up quite jinaccountably, and what are called 
transfers of them have, -I believe, to bo sanctioned*somo every month by the Magistrates.. It 
may bo* said that having been irfthe first instance set up in hot hasto,*it may be advantageous 
’to shift them more leisurefy now from less to more eligible places. * But from my own past 
experience, when the old pathsala scheme w^s in my hands, I&now that the spirit of shifting 
front place to place is one of the inhoront evils of these institutions* and that it needs being 
kept under check.” . 

*88. T am not sure, however, tlftit tho “ spirit of shifting,” which tho Inspector condemns, 
meant th*e same thing in former days as it does now. Formerly it meant that the guru, 
growing tired of one placo, set up a pathsala in another* now it means that the grant which 
fails to maintain a pathsala in*one village is transferred to another, this being in fact tbe only 
means open to the Magistrate for setting up new sehools, now that the limit of the funds is 
fceiug approached. Certainly the number of schools abolished or transferred has fallen in 
Rajshahi division from 133 ip 1874 to 119 in 1875. 
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87. As regards the strata of population penetrated by the D and E pathsalas, and the 
progress in each, the Inspector remarks:—“ There seem to be very vague ideas about the 
difference which exists between the D and B pathsalas. I have, I believe, seen a larger 
number of both in the course of the year than any one else. The number of D pathsalas 
inspected by me in the several districts was 175, and of B pathsalas'545. The number of 
pupils brought beforo me at these gatherings was 3,850 from the D’s and 8,275 from the E’s. 
Tho number of Hindu children from the E pathsalas was 3,075, and of Mussulman children 
5,200. In the D pathsalas the children of the lower middle classes, consisting of shop¬ 
keepers and artisans, and holders of more than 20 beeghas of land, numbered 2,902; the 
others belonged to the lower classes, consisting chiefly of small agriculturists and actual 
agricultural laborers. In the E pathsalas the lower middle classes numbered 5,045 ; the 
lower classes, consisting as above, numbered 2,030. I am not disposed to agree with those, 
therefore, who believe that the E pathsalas have penotrated very far down into the lower 
strata of society.” 

“ Thon as to progress. Tho D’s are supposed to be all aspiring to be middle schools, 
and to prepare pupils for the vernacular scholarship examination. But this is no longer 
the fact. I n tho Moorshedabad district, where tho D pathsalas are most advanced, there are 
still about 15 pathsalas oi^t of. the total number of 70 which aspire to teach up to the middle 
standard. The D’s aro. in fact, finding out that it is easier for them to compete with the 
E’s for tho primary scholarships than with the middle vernacular schools for the middle 
scholarships. They aro thus slowly coming down. I must add, however, that tho mode of 
teaching adopted by the D pathsalas more nearly approaches tho school* than the indigenous 
pathsala mode. Printed books aro mostly in use, and a little geography, and even a little 
history, are attempted hero and there. The Moorshedabad D’s are the most advanced; next 
come tho llajshahi D’s; then the RangpurD’s; and lastly the Dinajpur D’s. I have not 
noticed tho Bogra, the Malda, and the Bulma D pathsalas, because in these districts they do 
not. muster in strength ; the number in Bogra being only 3, in Malda 10, and in Pubna 25. 
With respect to tho progress in the E pathsalas of tho several districts, it is to be remarked 
that prinlod books in tho upper classes aro being taken to in about half of thorn, with the 
exception of Rajshahi, whero I believe almost every E pathsala can show a few printed 
books in the hands of some of the children that attend it. The difference in the D and E 
. pathsalas of tho ltajshahi district is least, the D pathsalas not being as advanced as where 
they are most advanced, and. the E pathsalas being more advanced than whero they aro least 
advanced.” 

88. The following table shows the different rates of payment made to the E pathsala 
gurus in tho several districts :— 


Dibsbicts. 

• 

umber of E 
pathsalas. 

Amount spent on 
them during tho 
year. 

Cost of each to 
Government per 
annum. 




Rs. 

Rs. A. P. 

Moorshedabad ... 

... 

252 

7,405 

29 6 2 

ltujHhalii 


135 

6,202 

45 16 1 

Rangpur 

... 

21a 

7,039 

33 9 3 

Dinajpur 

... 

2?0 

7,777 

37 0 7 

Malda 

... 

71 

.. * 3,082 

41 10 6 

Rogra 

• 

71 

2,790 

37 12 0 

Pubna 

• ... 

194 

7,779 

40 1 0 


The Inspector is unable to explain why tho rates differed in the different districts to the 
extent shown in this return, as the administration* of tho primary fund is vested in the 
Magistrates, but generally it is found.that tho E pathsalas approach moro closely to tho D’s 
in those districts whero the payments aro higher. 

89. Beyond discharging his duties as an inspecting officer towards tho primaries to the 
utmost extent in his povfer, Babu Bhudev observes that theso schools owe nothing to him 
directly. J On two points, however, comteetetl with the efficient, maintenance of the schools, 
ho tendered advice .to tho late Commissioner, which was accepted. The first refers to the 
payment of the gums—a matter of the firsf importance in the administration of these schools ; 
the scheme itself, and fife reasons which necessitated it, are set forth fully iu tho following 
extract from the Inspector's report: — “ 


“ I found, while going thrbugh somo of the districts* that the payments due to the gurus 
of the pathsalas had in somo places ruu into long arrears. Ono guru, whose pathsala I was 
examining iu December, told mo in the presence of tho sub-inspector, that he bad n$t v been 
paid his stipend from tho mouth of February'preceding. * I learnt at other places that gurus’ 
stipends to the amount of nine or eleven hundred rupees laid accumulated in tho hands of 
some of the sub-inspectors. One cafe was brought tQ my notice of a sub-inspector having 
been suspended by the Magistrate for having taken receipt from a gilru. for sums which he 
bad not actually paid at the time. In another district, whero payments were being made by 
the police, a few gurus complained that the police always refused to pay them directly they 
called, but obliged them, ou some plea or other, to call oftentimes at the thana for payment. 
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The above facts and allegations, true or false, impressed upon me the necessity of having 
some definite sehoine framed for the payment of the garus. One of the Magistrates also 
thought that for the payment of the gurus a scheme hud become a necessity. In the scheme 
which I suggested to the Commissioner, I kept in view directly the following objects: ( 1 ) 

* quick payment of th 8 gurus; ( 2 ) prevention of accumulation in the hands of the sub- 
inspectors; (3) check on the paymasters in tho hands of the gufus themselves; (4) to do 
without the police; collaterally I wanted (5) to ensuro some inspection of tho superior 
schools—a work which was being neglected ; ((>) to prevent the break-up of tho superior 
schools by giving them some influence over the primaries in their neighbourhood, which had 
been drawing off their students. Tho districts were divided into small circles, with usually 
some aided school in the centre. Tho master of tho school was made paymaster of about a 
dozen schools within a range of some eight or ten miles. lie gave security to the Magistrate, 
received money from tho sub-inspector, paid the gurus who called with their registers on 
stated days, entered the payments in their hat-chitthas , and took receipts from tho gurus, 
which he gave up to tho sub-inspector on his next visit. The paymasters were remunerated 
by a commission of fl per cent, on the sums they paid. This schefho was certainly far inferior 
to the old departmental ruling, which required the sub»inspeotors to pay tho stipends into tho 
hands of the gurus at their pathsalas after examination, and takg receipts then ami there , to be 
forwarded to the Inspector’s oflice. But the number of primary schools having greatly 
increased, and that of sub-inspectors having remained stationary, the ’scheme above described 
appeared to mo to meet what were our immediate wants. The introduction of tho scheme 
was, however, not quite smooth. In one district the hat-ehitfhas required to he given to the 
gurus were thought unnecessary; in another the sub-inspectors were reported as able to do 
without the central paymasters ; and in others simple delay was interposed. Even now the 
district reports, abstracts of which are appendod, are 1401 all quite friendly to tho scheme. 
Tho handle to overturn it, as they seem instinctively to perceive, is that charge of a commis¬ 
sion of 5 per cent, on tho primary fund. For my part, I think the scheme was only tenta¬ 
tive, and that, as long as the old departmental ruling cannot he restored in respect of guru 
payments from the want of a sufficient number of sub-inspectors, tho scheme should be main¬ 
tained. From one of the districts where tho scheme was not carried out, the Deputy Inspector 
represents that ho made the sub-inspectors give up, at the end of tho year, about lls. 2,000 
which had accumulated in their hands. Tho Magistrate of that district also writes about his 
introducing a plan of taking receipts and filing them, as if such tilings have to he done for tho 
first time now. On tho other hand, quick payments and no accumulations are reported from 
all tho districts where the scheme was carried out.” 

90. Tho prompt payment of gurus is one of the pressing questions of the day ; and the 
evils attendant upon payment through tho police havo been shown in another division. It 
would seem, however, that the payment of gurus through tho agency* of. sub-inspectors is 
not without its drawbacks, and, in flic face of (lie irregularities which the Inspector nlentions, 
it can hardly bo held to ho a very weighty objection against the system of central pay¬ 
masters which has been introduced into this division, that it involves a 5 per cent, charge on 
the primary fund. At most this payment of commission comes to this, that 19 pathsalas 
are maintained where there might bo 20 ; but there is a better return for the money in 
having 19 well organised schools rather than 20 irregularly paid and inefficient ones. So far ^ 
the plan has worked satisfactorily, and should, I think, ho maintained. 

91. The second point on which the Inspector’s advice was accepted by the late Commis¬ 
sioner, refers to tho institution of a system of central examinations of primary schoolboys. 
Tho following are tho rules adopted for carrying out this scheme:— 

( 1 .)—The assembling of tho children of primary schools at centres for examination 
may bo ordered by the School Inspector. 

(2.)—Primary schools within a range of six miles only are to be brought to any 
centre selected for holding the examination. Deputy and sub-inspectors 
should hear in mind that the children must take Ubth their morning and 
evening meals at homo. • * . * 

( 3 .)—The teachers must always corno with thegehildron, and tako care of them*on 
their way to and from the examination. * . * • 

• (4.)—The teachers must come with their registers of attendance, visitors’ hooks, and 
tho hat-flnlthas in which payments to them are eiftered. 

( 5 .)—The children must con# with their hooks’and writing materials. 

( 6 .)—It \Vill ho competent for tho Inspector to order payment from the primary 
fund at tho rate of two pice pei; child for tiffin, and also at tho same rate 
• for ferry where .necessary. 

( 7 .)—*It will ho competent for the Inspector to award prizes in hooks or cash, 
payable from .the. priniaiy fund, at the rate of Its. o for every hundred 
children examined. 

92. This scheme also involves a slight, but legitimate charge on the primary fund, 
vfhich is fully justified by the end to he attained. Objections were raisod by somo that the 
boys would leave the schools they were asked to come to these examinations, and by others 
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that there was no money to spare for such a purpose. The opposition gradually disppeared 
after the Inspector had, iu passing through some of the districts, explained the object of the 
rules. “ When the examinations were at length held,” says the Inspector, “ the boys did not 
eithor leave their schools, nor was money wanting for the prizes. Not only did the boys, with 
their teachers and guardians, flock to the examinations as they do on sucli'occasions in the North- * 
Western Provinces, but I felt that the system would act as a check against the tendency of 
schools of this nature to beeomo in some measure paper schools only. I admit that a school 
to bo properly inspected should bo seen in its place. I admit that inspection at gatherings fails 
partially iu one of the main objects of inspection, which is to guide the teachers. I admit 
that gatherings like these, if not conducted with proper care, are apt in some eases to press 
hard on the children and their guardians. But admitting all these defects in the system, 

1 beliovo it has advantages which counterbalance its disadvantages, and that with proper 
precaution the disadvantages may be much reduced. The practice at present iu the llajshahi 
circle is that the Inspector or the Magistrate only can order such gatherings; the local 
inspecting officers must see the schools at their own places.” 

93. Tho following are*the four standards fixed for these central examinations:— 

1st standard. —Heading fluejftly sentences and writing them from dictation, and 
working up to simple division in arithmetic. 

2nd standard.— Heading and writing words and namos, and workipg up to simple 
addition in arithmetic. 

'3rd standard. — Roading and writing simple and compound lettors, and knowing 
something of the tables and numeration. • 

4 th standard. — Below the third standard, inclusive of no perceptible result. 

91. The result of the examination of 232 primaries in five districts under the above 
scheme is noted by the Inspector, and it would seem that out of a total roll-nuinbor of 5,954 
children, 4,039, or (jS per cent., were present. Of those, 032 reached the first standard, 772 
tho second, 1,191 tho third, and 1,597 were placed under the fourth. In the course of 
tho year tho Inspector examined 720 primaries, chiefly in central gatherings, and the impres¬ 
sion received was that most of these schools were “sloAvly rising.” He says:— 

“ Tho slow rise in the primary schools is to bo understood, with the qualification that 
tho aided vernacular schools and the more aspiring of the D pathsalas aro not rising. Most 
of them stand still, and rather tend to come down to the level of the E pathsalas. The E’s 
havo risen slightly. Tho fact seems to me to be this. In the llajshahi division, in four of its 
largest districts, (1) Moorshedabad, (2) llajshahi, (3) llangpur, and (4) Dinajpur, there 
wero guru-training schools working for years before the E pathsalas began to bo recognised. 
These districts had been supplied with tho D pathsalas, which had in a measure created a 
standard for pathsalas which the E’s are now struggling to attain. A large number of gurus 
with some training wore likewise at onco available from tho guru-training (now normal) 
schools when tho K’s wero started. . These causes have operated powerfully on the E pathsalas, 
and are raising them up to the old level of the I)’s; while tho I)’s aro ceasing to aspire 
alter the vernacular scholarships, for which the competition was very hard, and are trying to 
win the primary scholarships, for which the E pathsalas compete with them.” ‘ & 

“ 1 do not know how the D and E paftisalas havo acted and re-acted on each other in 
‘ °thor parts, but in this division they seem to bo gradually nearing one another. The difference, 
however, is still very marked in all the districts, exeopt llajshahi, where the E gurus aro 
paid at a much higher rate than* in any other district of the division.” 

95. Primary Scholarship Examination. —This examination was conducted in the several 
districts by tho local educational officers, assisted in some cases by members of the district 
committees. The following are the statistics of tho examination :—i 


Districts. 

Number of primary 
schools in the 

Number of schools 
that sent 

Number passed. 

Number of 
scholarships 

t 

district. 

, candidates. 

awarded. 

Monrsluvlabttti ... ... ... t| 

377 • «... 

119 

202 

10 

Kaj shah i ... ... r ... 

W 

165 ..:. 

205 

10 

.Mnlils ... ‘ ... 1 

85 » ... 

42 

43 

4 

Dinajpur ... ... ^ 

414 

77 

183 

8 

Kangpur ... ... *... 

... , 422 

128 

■ ' 302 

26 

Bops . 

... & 

41. 

4 

4 

l'ubna 

K 

221 

§2 

119 r 

•7 


‘ 

-- 



Total 

... 1,848 

844 

* C 

1,118 

, sa 


'-- 

— 

— 

_ 


96. It would bo an advantage, tho Inspector thinks, if this examination were held 
simultaneously with that for minor and vernacular scholarships in all districts ; and he also 
points out that many of the schools which now send candidates to tho. primary examination 
are capablo of reaching a higher standard. The institution of a system of intermediate seholav- 
ships, which has boon proposed by the Lieutenant-Governor, wjdl relieve the present pressure 
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itelTZs “j’ “ J "" rreMl ,he 8T ” d "" 1 ->>»»'» to Ih. 

IU 10 Commissioner has made no comments on the Inspector’s report. 

97. Gpocit Bkhah .Division.—T ho districts of Julpigoree and Darjeeling which now 
form part of tho Rajshalu division, belonged on 31st March to the Cooeli Bdiar division 
Ihcse districts contained very few schools of any kind previous*to tho introduction of e 
Government schemes of education, and tho general attitude of the people towards Sue 1 1 hm 
still remains one of comparative indilference. The Circle Inspector went thro m i 
districts twice during the year, and became acquainted with the mummers ofthoo U an, 

nW 1 i mfl f eD “ e “; ‘? Uli the ^Tvession received was “that' schools hero are the effects 
mostly of mere imitation, and not as yet of any stroimlv-felt wnnt 

people. The cost of each pathsala in tho “julpigoree district 0 was Its. 04 for the year which 

™ T th i r Xln JT T, 1Cti0ned A 1,10 latw Lieutenant-Governor; bS in the ’absence 

of the old foundations to build upon the cost could not bo brought down to a smaller sum 

07 • ber ° f sc, \ ools in tho two districts on -‘list March was 121, against 

•' 7 m the previous year. I he numbor of pupils m attendance was 2,534 sliowim- an 
increase of 391 during the year. Of these, 1,397 •were Hindus, 1,104 Muhammadans 
3 Christians, and 39 others. One pupil was returned as beloiuriim to lie , 

u “ a , a4 , 01 s : 

V/, i . tj anl J >9-4 m the second division of the primary stage of progress Some 

of the pathsalas in the south and south-western parts of the Julpigoree district stand on 
nearly the same level with similar schools in the Iiangpur ami Dinajpur districts. 

■' co i 0 Julpigoree district thero wore 88 primary schools with 1879 nunils 
against 60 schools with 1,342 m tho precedin'' 1 year Of these all but „ i ! 

by Government or tho Coo*Ufeh.r «U ' 

Z r >77-,'? ,e - M /A ftn - d G r‘?’ aud A thoro is 11 g«»t want of pandits who can speak to 

Mull children in their own dialect. An attempt is being made to ovoreomo this difficulty 
by training Mecli gurus m the Julpigoree Normal School. The Sub-Inspector bavin" asked 
for an increase in he assignment for pathsalas, flic Deputy Commissioner has very properly 
directed lnm to look rather to the improvement of existing schools than to a,i oxteffin ot 
uir number. It seems says the Deputy Commissioner, “ as if wo had scattered a handful 
ofseed broadcast, irrespective of the soil in which it might fall, and with littlo or no props- 
ration for its care should it germinate. * * * * Our in f,* d, . 

results, but really to promote simple education in their own languago among tho people 
We shall not jump at our object in a day, nor shall we ever attain °it by seatteSn" without 

be r 1lmAArk , \fAr' r n t 1 , 0 e f U(;ill , 10 r ° f fl P n° pI ° wiH ovor ’ liko th,d of tho individual, 
bo slow woik at fire . But tho foundation well put in, a few schools well established 

the after-growth will bo rapid ” The Deputy Commissioner again brings to notice the 

fook on this h U " l edi r tl0U bj M T hi Tarakulla ’ Honorary,Magistrate of Boda. “ I 
i,nrb,nbre 11 g b° tlem0n ’l he s ?3[ s > ” as V'o niamstay of education in tho district, and it is 
undoubtedly his example which has givon the impetus to, and fostered the growth of 

education among the Muhammadan class. I should be glad to see some special notice taken 
of this gentleman, as he well deserves it ” 1 U1 


ler the „w!i J o jjS tn . ot thcr .° , aro ^ vo managing bodies, tho hill schools being 
, . char g e of the ‘Scotch Mission, and the schools in the plains under the tehsildar of * 

ierai, who acts under the orders of the Deputy Commissioner. The number of primary 


under 

the lerai, who acts under the orders of the Deputy commissioner. Tiio number of primary 
schools m the district was 34 of which 15 in the Terai contained 275 pupils, of whom 

iutUhilAAVoT'tQr 9 ’ T ' 1 V m t '° 1 hllls contained 430.pupils, of whom 80 Wo girls, 
■ml is R? , ] " J1 T PUP i I S ’ W l ? £? re a . llllost eutirel y Nepalese, learn Hindi; 22 Lepehas 

and 15 Bhutan, loom Leshas and Bhutoa at two of the schools; 100 of the pupils were fhe 
ch hlren of coolies mostly employed ,n the tea gardens. The standard in all tho schools is 
numbm’ ^ * l ° Geputy Commissioner wishes to improve them before increasing their 

, 4 J, 01 , Pri f%l{ Schohn!,ips.-T\ W x 0 was no examination at Darjeeling. In Julpigoree 
SrWlir. candidates, of whom three* gaibed scholarship^ .The Commissioner, 
Hersohol, was present at one of these examinations, and thought tho hoys had made 
veiy little progress. ■ • . * , 

r ■ f? A<CA Division^—T he following are the statistics of tlnj primary scliools for tho 

uivision at the dose of the year:— • J 
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Dacca 
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Total 
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pathsalas. 
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vernacular 
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j Pupils. 



• 

schools. 
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200 . 

(5.179 • 

20 

842 1 

24 

865 | 

70S 1 

211 

8.18(5 

... 1 

101 

• reel 


791 | 

87 

258 

■■ i 

2« 

B.792 


. | 

97 

2,9so 1 

8H 

329 



2515 * 

7,354 

S5 | 

ow | 

48 

1,48(5 | 

9,486 

_ 

891 

20,569 

_ 9 l 

70 | 

2.-79 i 

206 

H,ll99 j 

1.107 j 

34,947 
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Comparing these figures with the returns of the previous year, there has been an increase 
of 140 schools under inspection and of 4,482 pupils; in the PI pathsalas thero has been an 
increase of 100 schools and 1,719 scholars. The average number of pupils in attendance at 
each school was 30. 

103. These figures, .the Inspector remarks, do not show any notable expansion of the 

primary system, but that the pathsalas have held their ground. I agree with the Officiating 
Commissioner tlxat the primary system has done something more than hold its own. The 
expansion of the scheme is necessarily limited by the funds to be disposed of, and as all 
the funds have been placed out in the Dacca and Fureedporo districts, an extension of schools 
in these districts can only bo looked for from a reduction in the amount of the grants 
already made. In tho Dacca district an increase of seven in the number of aided pathsalas 
has been attended by a deercaso of 319 in tho number of pupils, and in Fureedpore an 
increaso of four schools by n loss of 255 scholars. The cause of this was the prevalence of 
fever throughout largo tracts of both districts during the yoar, which necessarily affected the 
attendance. . 

104. In Mymonsingh thero hag been marked progress during the year, the number 
of aided pathsalas having increased by 80 and the pupils by 2,209. In Baekergunge there 
was an increase of 11 Schools and 114 scholars. The number of unaided pathsalas in this 
district is returned at 97, but this number is far below the mark, and merely includes the 
schools in tho suddor sub-division. In tho Perozopore sub-division alone Dr. Robson received, 
during a recent tour, a hundrod*applications for aid from schools, mum of which are included 
in tho returns. 

105. In Mymonsingh and Baekergunge a considerable amount of the primary grant 
remains still unallotted, and in both Jhose districts an extension of schools may be looked for. 
In Mymonsingh the unspent balance is nearly Rs. 3,000 ; but the District Oommittoe rightly 
consider it unudvisablo to give aid to pathsalas which cannot be inspected. 

106. The question of payment of fees by pathsala boys has been inquired into during 

the year, and tho Officiating Commissioner remarks that in Fureedpore and Mymensingh these 
inquiries show “ that there has been no tendency on the part of the peoplo to stop payment 
of their former contributions in consequence of aid having boon given by Government.” In 
Baekergunge, where tho practice of withholding fees was supposed to prevail moro largely 
than in tho other districts,*tho Inspector and Commissioner are of opinion that the complaints 
put forward were greatly exaggerated. “ "When the complaint,” says Dr. Robson, “ is well 
founded, tho explanation is not far to seek. In a largo number of cases grants wero given 
to pre-existing pathsalas, taught by old-fashioned gurus, who after the receipt of the grant 
continued to teach the same boys tho same subjects according to the same methods as before. 
In such cases the villagers failed to seethe propriety of giving the gurus double pay for the 
very same work they were doing before, and accordingly they withheld their contributions. 
The cure for this state of things is’to improve tho teaching. Thero is rarely any difficulty 
about fees where thero is a competent guru. The same notions of equity which lead tho 
villagers to think that tho old-fashioned guru doing tho same work as beforo should continue 
to have the same pay, lead them to the conclusion that a superior guru teaching moro 
efficiently should have highor pay.” c •. 

107. With a view to effecting some reduction in tho larger grants, without, if possible, 
affecting the income of the gurus, or impairing tho efficiency of tho school, the District 
Commhtop of Dacca have, on the recommendation of the Inspector, issued tho following 
rules with regard to the payment of fees in pathsalas:— 

• I.—No free boys shall be taught in tho aided pathsalas, except by tho permission of 

the inspecting officers. This permission w.ill be gif on in every case in which, 
after consultation with the guru and the villagers, it is ascertained that tho 
boy is really unable to pay fees. 

II- Fees mdy be paid in money or 1 in kind, according to the convonicnco of the 
* pupils. . • • 

III.—The .rate qf the foo will be according to the circumstances of tho pupils. Tho 
settlement of the rate in any disputed cqpe will be left to the guru and the 
inspecting officer. 

IV-—The inspecting ( officer will at his visit strike off the names of thoso boys whose 
fees are moro than one month* in aft-ear, unless exceptional circumstances 
seem to make it expedient to extend the term. 

V- No boy whose name has been struck off. for non-payment of fees*shall bo 
admitted into any other aided pathsalas. . . , 

VI. Boys whose names have beon struck off for non-payment of fees may be 
re-admitted on paying up the arrears. ' . ■ 

VII- Tho pathsala registers shall be so drawn up as to -have separate columns 
showing, (1st) the rate of fees for each boy ; (2nd) the amount paid; (3ld) 
the date of payment; (4th) the amount remaining unpaid. 
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108. The Magistrate, in sanctioning these rules, remarks “ that there is no doubt that 
the bulk of the people can pay a small fee; and till this is systematically enacted, there can 
be no increase in the number of schools aided.” Commenting on the adoption of those rules 
by the Committee, the Officiating Commissioner says: — 

“ It is quite possible that at tho first commencement the insistanee of fees being paid 
may result in a diminished number of pupils attending these schools, but I myself believe 
that this will not continue. Tho rules which the Committee havo adopted, and which will be 
• found in rxtcnxo in the Inspector’s report, must be carried out with firmness and judgment, 
and exceptional cases not too easily admitted. There is no doubt that a desire for education 
is spreading among the masses, whatever detractors from the wise policy of Sir George 
Campbell may say to the contrary; and in this part, of the country, where the ryots arc, as a 
rule, so remarkubly well-to-do, I for ono do not hesitate to say that they will as a body pay 
without demur the very small fees necessary to procure it for their children. Hut uativo- 
like, they will not pay unless they see that they cannot escape doing so, and this is tho reason 
why these rides will require to be worked firmly by the inspecting officers of tho district.” 

109. It will bo no innovation to insist on tho payment of fees; and if the rules be 

judiciously worked by tho inspecting officers, the efts ternary foes will probably bo realised. 
On the qualifications of the teachers, Dr. Itobson says:— , 

“ Much lifts been done during the year to improve the gums. 4 small proportion havo 
had the benefit of a course of normal school training, and have returned to their pathsalas 
with their teaching powers greatly improved. Tho main soiyoe of improvement, however, has 
been in tho gradual Tveeding out of the old unimproveablo gurus and the substitution of 
young men who have read up to tho vernacular scholarship standard in middle schools. 
These young men make by far tho best gurus, and when guided in their work the progross 
made is sometimes astonishing.” • 

“ When tho primary scheme was started, preference was given ih many districts to 
old-fashioned gurus and to village putwaries. Some of tho patwari gurus havo done well, 
but on the whole they have not shown much aptitude for thoir work. Thoro is, besides, tho 
objection to them that in public estimation patwaries are rogues, tho cleverest patwari. being 
he who is most skilful in the fabrication of accounts. Popular opinion may bo unjust to them, 
but still the low opinion entertained of their integrity renders it unadvisablo to entrust them 
with the training of the young; for it is always necessary to tho success of a school that a 
teacher should bear a fair character, and enjoy the confidence of tho parents of his pupils.” 

110. The defect in the working of tho primary scheme hitherto in Eastern Bengal, as 
in other divisions, has been tho absence of any incentive to a gu£i to improve bis 
teaching or to increase the number of his pupils. Expressions of dissatisfaction on tho part 
of inspecting officers, if attended by no reduction of grants, would make but little impression ; 
nor, on the other hand, would thero bo any great incentive to exertion if improvements in 
teaching and increase in attendance were attended by nothing more substantial than words of 
praise. Tho remedy for this lies in the carrying out of the principle laid down by the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor in his minuto of 12th January, that in future “tho amount of a grant should 
bo regulated, as nearly as possible, according to results.” 

With reference to tho Midnapur system, thePInspeetor says:—• 

“ There are various ways of working the principle of paymont by results, all of whirl* 
havo tho same general aim of stimulating teachers and pupils'by rewards to be gained by 
diligence and proficiency. Tho most thorough-going application of the principle is to be 
found in the Midnapur system, so successfully worked out* by Mr. Harrison. This plan, 
according to which a district is parcelled out into centres and sub-centros, at all of which 
examinations are hold, is too complicatod to bo effectively workod in this division with*our 
present inspecting staff. Besides this, tho network of kinds and rivers, which renders com¬ 
munication so difficult in many parts of Eastern Bengal, opposes peculiar obstacles to tho 
assemblage of any considerable number of boys at centres of examination. It is thought, too, 
by some that the system has serious inherent disadvantages, being unfavourable to regularity 
of teaching and to discipline.’* * , . 

“ What is wanted is a modified system of payment by results, whioh will secure the 
permanence and regular working of the schools, an<l which will at thp samo timo provide’tho 
1 stimulus of rewards to be«gaiuod by diligent and successful,teachers.” 

111. These objects, Dr. Hobson thinly, may be attained in three ways:— 

(1.) »By a system of quarterly rewards, that is, supplementing fixed grants by 
quarterly rewards of Its. 1, 2, 3, and 4, according to tho stato of the pathsala’ 
when visited by hfi inspecting officer. 

(2.)’ By an appeal to the fears fts well as the hopes of a. gum, by decreasing or 
increasing the* anrtmut of* a grant according to the condition in which an 
inspecting officer finds a school. 

(3.) By rewards given upon the result of the primary scholarship examination, 
a guru being allowed Its. 5, 4, and 3 for each boy passing the first, 
second, and third divisions respectively. 
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The first method has beon adopted by the District Committee of Noakholly, and the second 
by the Dacca and Backergunge committees; and either, if carefully worked, would attain the 
end aimed at. The third method, while it is open to tho objection that a guru, cares less for 
a lump sum once in twelve months than for a monthly grant, yet leaves little room, for 
eccentricity or caprice, and it has the great merit of opening tho rewards to aided ami unaided 
schools alike, thereby stimulating all classes of primary schools in the district. On this ques¬ 
tion the Officiating Commissioner observes that “ the elaborate systorn which has worked so 
well in Midnapur would certainly not succeed in a part of the country where, for many 
months in every year, a journey of a few miles is a tedious and not always a safe undertaking. ’ 
lie then says in continuation : “ Of the three methods of payment by results noticed by the 
Inspector, the one that most commends itself to my judgment is the second. It is extremely 
simplo and easily worked, and, as Dr. ltobson remarks, ‘ it appeals to tho guru’s fears as well 
as to his hopes.’ ” 

“ Indeed it frequently nppoals to both together, as in cases where a grant has been 
reduced, with tho proviso thg,t it will cither be restored to its former amount, or taken away 
altogether, according as the pathsala may be found to have improved or tho roverse at the 
next inspection. The third method is also good, and I see no reason why both it and the 
second should not bo worked simultaneously, of course within the limits of tho funds available. 
I am afraid funds would not be available to reward both gurus and their successful pupils in the 
primary scholarship examination, but this might be done wherever possible, the amount of 
the rewards being, where necessary, reduced. 1 may add, before passing on, that the soeond 
method has been already adopted by the Dacca Committeo, though* so recently as not to 
admit of any opinion being formed on its rosult.” 

112. Tho standard to be aimed at in the pathsalas has beon a fertile subject of discus¬ 

sion and difference of opinion. Many of the subordinate inspecting officers, adopting tho view 
that the reading of any, oven tho simplest book was not desired, have done their best to keep 
down the standard; and one zealous officer proposed that a circular should bo issued forbid¬ 
ding gurus to uso books of any kind on pain of dismissal. Generally a wider and higher 
interpretation has been given to the standard, and all doubt on tho subject has been set at 
rest by tho recent minute of the Lieutenant-Governor defining the standard unmistakeably. 
On this point tho Officiating Commissioner remarks:—“That Sir George .(Jam pbell did not 
mean to keep tho standard J.o so low a point as is maintained by some persons, is, I think, 
evident from a passage in paragraph 1(3 of his resolution of 00th September 1872, which 
I quote: ‘ What is wanted is to teach ordinary village boys enough to enable them to take 

euro of their own i#erest.s in their own station of life, as potty shopkeepers, small landholder's, 
ryots, handicraftsmen, weavers, village headmen, boatmen, fishermen, and what not.’ Such 
an education must go somewhat further than a knowledge of reading acquired without the 
aid of books, and of writing consisting in the main of smearing ink on plaintain leaves.” 

113. The following statement, giving tho result of a special inquiry instituted to 
ascertain the proportion of pathsalas now in receipt of aid, which were in existence before tho 
new scheme was launched, shows that in this division tho primary schools now in existence 
aro largely duo to tire introduction of this scjieme of popular education :— 


Number of aided « Pathsnlah started • 

DISTRICTS. or K pathsalas I>n Pre-existing path- under the primary 

, 31st March 1876. salas subsidised. scheme. 

Dacca' ... ... .„. 200 Ill 80 

Eurccdporo ... ... ... 101 20 171 

Backergunge... ... ... 241 . * 121 . 120 

Myuiensingh ... ... 260 30 220 

Total ... 801 286 60S 


•114. Theso figures show that opt of 891 pathsalas in oil the districts, only 285, or 32 
,per cent., wero in existence beforo September 1872, and that 606 pathsalas, attendodhy 18,000 
pupils, or 08 per cent. of. the present number, havo arisen sin<53 the introduction of the now 
scheme; while 196 unaided pathsalas, attended by 6,000 pupil-s, have also sprung up in the 1 
expectation of getting aid. “ Wp thus' arrive at tho striking fact,” says the Inspector, “ that in 
1 (be Dacca division alono 24,000 pupils are now being taught the elemeuts of Useful knowledge, 
who, hut for this great scheme of national education, would havo grown up iii ignorance. 

“ The condition of the 285 old pathsalas that have *b"een subsidised has been greatly 
improved since the receipt of Government aid. ‘The school-housos are in general more 
comfortable, the attendance is larger, find the teaching more regular than before. Some of the 
gurus have been improved by a course of normal school training, and tvell-qualified young 
men have, in many instances, been substituted for gurus of the old-fashioned, unimproveable 
type. In the majority of these pathsalas the standard of education- has advanced far beyond' 1 
wbat it was before they enjoyed the advantages of Government aid and inspection.” 
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115. In commenting on this portion of the report, tho Officiating Commissioner says 

‘‘There is one moro point, and one only, to be noticed in connection with tho system 
of primary education I allude to the doubt that has been expressed, and is still, I believe, 
felt by many as to whether this scheme is anything more than a popular delusion, inasmuch 
as it has not created new pathsalas, but simply aided those already in existence, which had 
hitherto got on perfectly well without such aid, and would no doubt have continued to do 
so at a saving to the State of £ 10,QUO per annum. Whatever may bo the case in other 
divisions, it is clear enough that in this tho scheme has not been a sham. Tho figures given 
iu paragraph 32 of Dr. Robson’s report show that out of Sill aided pathsalas in the four 
districts of which the division is composed, 000, with an attendance of over 18,000 pupils, 
have boon called into existence by it, while 190 unaided pathsalas, with moro than 0,000 
pupils, have been started in hopes of getting aid under it. Facts are stern things, and these 
speak for themselves, and with wonderful distinctness.” 

116. As previously remarked, however, facts of this kind should be accepted with the 
necessary limitations. What can bo rightly said is, and that with no disparagement to tho 
pathsala scheme, that 18,000 boys are now reading an‘improved courso for a longer time in 
permanent pathsalas, a largo proportion of whom would, withoirt those pathsalas, have received 
'no instruction jit all, while the remainder would have learnt, perhaps for a few months only, 
from an itinerant guru, the barest rudiments of country writing and arithmetic. 

117. Primary Scholarship Examination .—The statistics of tho examination are given 
in tho following table: — 


Disibicts. 

Number of 
schools which 
sent up cuudi- 
dates. 

Number of 
candidates who 
appeared. 

N umber of 
caudidates who * 
passed. 

Number of 
scholarships 
obtained. 

Dacca. 

130 

381 

107 

13 

Fu roed pore 

88 

230 

48 . 

10 

Biickcrgungo ... 

87 

i»8fl 

11 

11 

Myineindngh ... 

111 

• 340 

12 

• 

12 

Total 

429 

1,217 

200 

48 




118. In Dacca and Fureedporo the successful candidates were arranged in throe divisions, 
and candidates of any age were admitted, those abov<? Id years of ago being debarred from 
obtaining scholarships Pass-certificates, signed by the Vice-President of the District 
Committee, were awarded to all who passed, which, being highly prized, did much to soften the 
disappointment felt at not getting a scholarship. In Mj mensingh and liackergungo boys 
above 14 years of ago were excluded, not merely from scholarships, but from the examination, 
and the passed candidates wero not classified; so* that out of 626 candidates, only tho 23 
who obtained scholarships had the satisfaction of knowing that they had passed the examina* 
tion. Dr. Robson condemns this policy of exclusion on tho ground of ago, and considers 
it unjust to refuse certificates to those who have passed, as it deprives both gurus and pupils 
of the credit to which their exertions have entitled them. Referring to this dHferenco of 
practico among district committees, tho Officiating Commissioner says:— 

“ I think it would be well that somo general procedure for the conduct of this examina¬ 
tion were laid down. It appears that the mere fact of obtaining a certificate under the 
signature of the Vice-President of tho school committee of having passed this examination 
is much prized, by not only tho boys themselves, but also by thoij; gurus and parents, and 
I can see no objection to boys of any ago reading,at pathsalas being allowed to go up. 
I think, however, seeing that this would probably considerably increase tho number of 
examiuoos, that all boys* above 14 should pay p, fee <ff eight annas. The proceeds might 
go either towards paying examiners, and thus relieving a portion of tho inspectional staff 
.of this*duty—a matter \^hicli, in its numerically weak state, is.of much importance—or 
might be amalgamated with tho pathsala grant of the district, and contribute towards the 
sum required to reward candidates vflfr) passed tho examination without obtaining scholar¬ 
ships, and the gurus of the schools where they had been educated.”* 

^>9. The examination has .already assumod very formidable dimensions, and it is 
doubtful whether the door should be thrown open to all comers, even on tho payment of a 
fee of eight annas. An iuerease jn t]ie number of scholarships, as contemplated in the resolution 
of 5th October 1872, .would* the Commissioner thinks, add much to the encouragement 
of popular education. 

* 120. Chittagong Division. —The primary schools in this division are returned as 556 

in number, with an attendance of 18,522 pupils, being an increase of 19 schools and 861 pupils 
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for the year. Of these schools, 522 are pathsalas aided under the now scheme, and the 
following table contains the statistics of these pathsalas for each district:— 


Dhtbicti. 

Chittagong . 

Noakholly . 

Tipperab . 

Total . 622 17,348 24,000 20/'OO 4,000 


121. This statement shows that no large extension of schools is possible in 
Chittagong and Noakholly, except by a change in the system of administering the primary 
funds. In Tipperah there -is a largo unspent balance, and the Inspector reports that “ the 
insufficiency of the inspecting staff in that district was, till lately, an insuperable obstaclo to 
the establishment of new pathsalas; and when, about the middle of the year, the staff was 
strengthened by the addition <5f two officers, it was deemed advisable that their efforts should 
for a time be directed towards the improvement of the existing schools, whick had suffered 
from insufficient inspection.” 

122. Inquiries have been made during the year for the purpose of ascertaining to what 
extent the pathsalas now subsidised consist of schools that existod before the new scheme was 
brought into operation, and on the result Dr. ltobson remarks:— 

“ In the Chittagong district it does not appear that a single new pathsqla has been 
created by the prima'ry schemo. Of the 154 pathsalas now receiving aid, 120 were in existence 
and taught by their present gurus before the inauguration of the schemo in 1872. With 
regard to the remaining 84, the Deputy Inspector says that they are not exactly the old 
pathsajas, but the old pathsalas renfodelled by new gurus and new houses. In some cases two 
or more pathsalas in a village wore unitod under a new guru, giving rise to what he calls a 
new pathsala. 

“The state of matters is very different in Noakholly and Tipperah. In the 
former only 27 out of 140 pathsalas now receiving aid were in existence before 1872, and in 
the latter only 07 out of 228.” 

128. The average rate of the pathsala grants is Rs. 4-8 in Chittagong, Rs. 3 in 
Noakholly, and Rs. 3-8 in Tipperah. Commenting on the rates, the Inspector says 

“ It is not easy to understand the necessity or expediency of the exceptionally high grants 
in the Chittagong district, where primary education is popular, as is proved by the 'existence 
of 252 unaided pathsalas, and whero the lower classes are generally well off, and able to pay 
for the education of their children. Nearly all the pathsalas now aided were in existence 
before they wero subsidised; and if tho villagers had continued to pay the usual fees and 
perquisites, two-rupeo grants would have hern a very substantial addition to tho income of 
the gurus.” 

. “ The Deputy Inspector appears to think that tho'high grants have had much to do 

with the high standard of excellence which the Chittagong pathsalas have attained. But as 
these high grants havo been given from the first, there has been no opportunity of seeing 
. whether they would not have flourished ass well with small grants. The high grants have 
not'secured a better qualified class of teachers, for most of tho pathsalas are taught by the 
same gurus as bet ore. That high grants are not necossary to secure advanced pathsalas is 
proved by the case of Mymensingh, where tho average rate is Rs. 3-8; and in the opinion 
of Mr Croft, who visited both districts, the pathsalas of Mymensingh are superior to those 
of Chittagong.” 

. “ 1 urther, the result of the primary scholarship examination appear to show that 
the general level of tln\ Chittagong pathsalas is not so high as has been supposed. At the 
last examination 141 candidates appeared from 52 schools in the Chittagong district of whom 
118 passed. In the previous year 27 schools sent up 65 candidate^ of whom 57 passed. The 
Deputy Inspector justly points td" this result as a convincing proof of the progress of primary 
education in the district Bift it by no mcanc prove* that the Chittagong pathsalas are 
.superior to those of all the other districts of tho Eastern circle. The fact that less than 
a third of the aided pathsalas sent up candidates appears to indicate that the majority of them 
teach a low standard. The Dacca district has 200 aided faUlisalas, and at the last primary 
scholarship examination 391 candidates appeared* from 136 kohools, of whom 197 passed 
As tested by the results of this examination, file general- level of tho pathsalas is much 
higher in Dacca than m Chittagong.” ‘ . • 

“ I* “ no doubt true that a certain percentage of the Chittagong pathsalas have 
approached nearer to the standard of middle schools than any in the Dacca district • but ft 
must be borne in mind that the inspecting officers of Dacca* felt constrained to repress 


Aided or E Number of District assign- Amount of 
pathsi^as. pupils. munt. • grant expended. 


Rs. Its. Rs. 

164 6.220 8,000 7,304 696 

140 4,996 6,600 4,878 722 

228 7,132 10,400 7,818 2,682 
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ambitious attempts to raise the standard beyond a certain point from a regard to what thoy 
believed to be the orders of Government. It is not to bo regretted that in the backward 
district of Chittagong a, more liberal interpretation of these orders has allowed one-fourth 
of the pathsalas to attain a high standard.’’ 

124. There is a general concurrence of opinion among the local authorities that the 
Chittagong primary grants are too high, and the Commissioner Has requested the Inspector 
to put himself in communication with the Magistrate, with a view to the introduction of 
a system of smaller subsidies, supplemented by quarterly rewards. The Magistrate says 

“ Everything makes me think that any but the mod, moderate aid (except perhaps in some 
very backward parts) is in this district a grand mistake. The' same sum given in rewards 
would probably keep 500 schools up to a high point of efficiency, instead of 1G0. I jet us 
inspect, let us advise, let us aid a certain number of good pathsalas with a fixed amount 
(say, Rs. 3); but don’t let us displace local subscriptions by aiding to a higher extent, so as 
to make the guru independent of local subscriptions. Lot him establish the pre-eminence 
of his pupils and teaching in open examination, and be rewarded if his pupils are successful— 
a reward which will at the same time be an honor and a substantial something. Chittagong- 
has the gurus, and does not want to attract them; it* has tho pathsalas, and does not want 
more. It merely wants guidance, inspection, and reward to ,rais§ tho efficiency of both.” 
“Looking to the circumstances of these schools, I think a redistribution of the grants on the 
principle laid down by the Magistrate is desirable. 

125. In 1873-74 the Deputy Inspector of Chittagong took an educational consul of 
his district, which shewed that there were 1,480 unaided schools of all kinds in existence, 
with an attendance of 23,953 pupils. The Deputy Inspector of Tipporah, with tho assistance 
of the other local educational officers, took a similar census of the unaided schools in his 
district during the past year, and tho results are tabulated below:— 


Description op Schools. 


Number of 
schools. 


Number of 
pupils. 


Class of Instruction. 


Oath op Khtadluiimest. 


Pupils who J 
cun road and . 
write. I 


Pupils who 
cannot. 


Before 1872. 


After 1872. 


Tolu . 

English schools .. 
Vernacular schools 
Pathsalas 
Maktabs. 


Total 


41 

or -2 

65*2 


23 

18 

3 

72 

31 

41 



1 

10 

*> 

8 



175 

3,0 W 

675 

2,8(15 

11 

104 

38S 

5.141 

638 

4,8(13 

02 

320 

608 

V3 

_ 

1,008 

7,217 

W 

512 


. This shows that, in addition to the 283 schools under inspection, with 9,073 pupils, there 
are in Tipperah 608 uninspected schools, which givo some sort of instruction to 9,215 pupils. 
It appears also that, 512 of these schools have sprung up since September 1872, and the fact 
mentioned by the Inspector, that 365 of them have made application for aid, shows that in 
this district it is desirablo to introduce a system of administration under which rewards may 
be gained by other than subsidised schools. • 

126. The Commissioner has requested the Deputy Inspector of Noakholly to undertake 

a similar census without any extra cost to Government, as has- been done by the other two 
Deputy Inspectors. * » 

127. In the Ilill Tracts there were three schools attended by 87 pupils bn tho 31st 
March, the number of pupils being less by six than the previous year. 

There are no aided yrimary schools* but the majority of tho pupils undor instruction 
in the existing schools are in tho primary stage of education. Nothing has yet been definitely 
decided as to tho scheme of primary education which it was proposed to introduce into the 
Hill Tracts; but in tho budget for the current year a sum of Rs. 1,600 was provided to meet 
the necessary expenditure. • * 

128. Speaking of primary education among thd Hill Tippesahs ; tho Inspector’says : — 

“It appears from the.Deputy Inspector’s report that primary,education already exists 
to some extent among the Hill Tipperahs, who are* looked upon as the most backward of ‘the 
hill tribfcs. Gunis find it yrofitablo to go several days’ journoy nyrihwards'from Mauikseri 
into the Tipperah Country to teach tho children of that Tribe during tho winter months. 
They are treated Ajith great respect the .people, who defray all their boarding expenses 
during the perioj; of their stay, and they arc said to get from Rd. 40 to Rs. J 00 each in 
cash for their winter’s work. The Tipperahs appoar unwilling to accept of Government 
aid and inspection from a fear that; they would be compelled to send thoir children to school 
all the yoar ro&nd, which would interfere with the work of cultivation in tho busy season.” 

“In establishing schools among those ifttorestiug pedple, sound judgment will bo required 
to allay suspicions and remove* prejudices; but it is evident that there is a reasonable hope 
of a well-considered scheme being successfully carried out, for there is a considerable appre¬ 
ciation of, and demand for, education of % simple kind among theso barbarians, and, what 
is more remarkable, tliGy are jvilling to pay for it.” 
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129. Primary Scholarship Examination .—The following are the statistics of tins 
examination: — 

Districts. 

Chittagong 
Noakholly 
Tippcrah 

Total ... 173 400 234 SO 


Number of school* Numl>er of can- Number of can- Number of scholar- 
whiuh sent up diJates who didates who , ships obtaiued. 

candidates. appeared. passed. 

• 62 . 141 . 118 . 7 

61 . 145 . 12 . 6 

70 . 180 . 104 . 8 


Two examinations were held in Noakholly during the year—one in October 1874, and 
the other in February 1875. • The first of these was really the examination of the previous 
year, and 67 candidates from 53 schools were examinod, of whom 11 passed and 5 obtained 
scholarships. This result is excluded from tho above table, which would otherwise be useless 
for the purpose of comparison, 

130. On the result of the oxamiifation, the Inspector romarks :— 

“Taking into account the very moderate requirements of the primary scholarship 
standard, the small number passed in Noakholly appears to indicate a very low standard of 
education in the pathsalas of that district.” 

* “ In Chittagong and Tipperah the model of the vernacular scholarship examination was 
followed, and those candidates who obtained a certain percentage of the total marks were 
classified in throe divisions. There was no restriction in the age of candidates, those above 
14 years of age not being of course eligible for scholarships. Pass certificates, signed by 
the Vice-President of tho Committee,.were given to all successful candidates. These certifi¬ 
cates are highly prized by pupils, teachers, and parents, and they encourage many boys to 
continuo their studies in middle schools. They also do much to mitigate the inevitable 
disappointment of many boys who differ very little in point of merit from those who gain 
scholarships.” 

131. Tho Commissioner remarks :—“ I agree with the Inspector in thinking that there 
is no reason why tho indigonous schools in Chittagong should be more liberally supported 
than is absolutely necessary; and in view of ascertaining the opinion of the District Educa¬ 
tional Committoo, I have consulted the Magistrate on the subject.” 

“ It appears that the district of Chittagong is already fairly well supplied with indige¬ 
nous schools, and that tho only result of Government help being afforded them is to enable 
the villagers to discontinue their subscriptions; for the gurus have, I beliovo, often complained 
that sineo receipt of the grant many of the villagers have demurred about paying their 
former rate of subscription. As noted jn tho Inspector’s report, the Government grant has 
not really resulted in the establishment of any new schools ; most of the Government aided 
schools are old ones, both as regards site and teacher, while the so-called now ones, of which 
there are very few, are mere rovivals of former places of education.” 

“ Tho people of this district are quite awako to tho advantages of education up to a 
rtaiu point; they do not, however, desire to attain any high standard, and as a consequence, 
will be gathered from the report, tho teaching, while successful up to a certain point, does 
>t enable the scholars to compete at the examination. .The desiro of the villagers for eduea- 
m of some sort is proved by* the existence of a vory largo number of schools, tiro ma jority of 
hieh are not under inspections The difficulty', then, to be solved is how to introduce a 
gher stahdard, and induce a wish for a better education. Unless we can do this our 
forts are wasted, for it is evident that the acquirement of tho throe Its is within tho reach 
: tfie inhabitants by their own unaided exertions, and without thq intervention of Goveru- 
ent, and that guidance and direction are more needed than pecuniary aid. To attain this 
>ject as little money as possible should be expended in grants-in-aid, tho rest being spent in 
wards to gurus who maintain a good standard of efficiency. The introduction of a modified 
'stem of payment by results would, I am sure, b'e attended by the best results.” 

“ The system qf quarterly rewards to gurus has already boon introduced in the 
oakholly district. Prim d facie there seems no objection to tho same system being adopted 
i Chittagong.” 

132. Patna Division. —The following is the return of'aided primary schools 



• 

• 

1874. 

- jk- . « 


1876. 

Districts. n 

Schools. 

Pupil*. 

Schools. 

t Pupils. 

Patna 

255 

4,989 

254 

6,414 

Shahnbad . 

246 

4,119 ...... 

291 

6,869 1 

Gya . 

430 

.7,092 

• 370 

• 7,696 

Saruu . 

2 p0 

,6.888 t . 

S24 

6,778 

Cbumpacun ... 

173 

3,271- 

• 177 

3,689 

Tiihoot . 

474 

8,080 . 

470 

9,244 

Total 

1,807 

#9,430 

1,888 

39,690 
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Of those schools 91 are D pathsalas founded before 80th September 1872. The Inspector 
calculates that 80 or 85 of these I) pathsalas teach the vernacular scholarship course, and 
states that eight sent candidates last year, one of whom gained a scholarship. “ By the 
orders of Government, # in 1878,” ho continues, “Magistrates were instructed to abandon the 
distinction, and to ‘ work in’ the old five-rupee pathsalas with tho general system of primary 
education started a year before. In many cases this has boon doTio most effectually. From 
flic returns of Tirhoot and Chumparun L) pathsalas have altogether disappeared. In tho 
other districts many of the 50 or 00 D pathsalas that havo not raised themselves to tho 
middlo class have doubtless sunk to tho level of good E pathsalas. There lias boon, in fact, 
little inducement held out to them to abido by the standard originally fixed. Thoso that had 
any chance of doing so read the vernacular scholarship* course; thoso that had no chance 
had the strongest reasons for discarding all superfluous loarning, and going for primary 
scholarships, which in every district of this circle they are allowed to do. On Iho whole, 
I do not think it likely that moro than 80 of the 91 I) pathsalas are in that ‘ intermediate’ 
stage which the Lieutenant-Governor has lately defined, and instituted a now grado of 
scholarships for. But the fact of scholarships existing will now not only fix these at thnt 
standard, but will also unquestionably attract to it'many more pathsalas, both I) and E, 
which have hitherto not attempted to read the vernacular scholarship course.” 

‘ 183. Tho tendency to rise is not confined to I) pathsalas. In many districts, chiefly in 

Patna, Shahabad, and Gya, pathsalas of tho now class are found that havo struggled upwards 
to the level of middle schools. “ We find,” says Mr. Croft, “over 30 E pathsalas attaining 
or approaching the Vernacular scholarship standard in tli?>, face of every discouragement. 
Many of these will now doubtless content themselves with tho lower and more attainable 
standard lately fixed ; and it may bo predicted with confidence that others will rise thereto 
out of the upper section of tho E pathsalas. On tlyj whole, I think it not unlikely that 
sixty or eighty 1) and E pathsalas in Patna division will compete at the lower vernacular 
scholarship examination of 187(5 But, tho distinction of If and E will by that time havo 
become even more unmeaning than it is now, and it should be abolished from tho returns.” 

131. A marked distinction exists between the advancement of tho districts south of 
the Ganges and the intellectual poverty of these that lie to f.lu> north—a dilferciieo attribut¬ 
able, in the opinion of tho Commissioner, partly to “the greater isolation of the northern 
districts, their purely agricultural character, and the absence of any very largo city or town,” 
but mostly to the bigotry of the Brahmans, and the fear of losing their hold on the laboring 
classes. Mr. Metcalfe appends tho result of an educational census taken in Durblmnga 
district, in 1874, from which it appears that only 2i per cent, of tho people have had any 
education. In a similar census taken for rural tracts in Shahabad and Patna tho results show 
that 9 per cent, and .13 per cent, respectively of males were “literate;” in town tracts over 
20 per cent. # 

185. Again, comparing Behar with the most advanced portions of Bengal, in which 
one hoy in every six of school-going age is at school, in Southern Beharwo find one hoy in 
17, in the northern districts ono boy in 29. 

•lotj. Similarly, as regards progress, in Patna, Shahabad, and Gya from 17 to 34 per 
cent, of tho pathsala pupils read and understand simplo priutod sentences. In Sarun and 
Til'lloot there is little book-reading, and in Ohumfiarun none. 

137. In Southern Behar the pathsalas are described as steadily advancing, and their 
popularity to have been increased by tho introduction of Nagri and printed books. “ Tho 
villagers, though at first averse to it, now see that the character has its uses. Tho boy who 
has learnt Nagri can interpret the official documents that come to the village, andtean delight 
them with tho Rnmnijun when tho day’s jvorlt is over.” 

188., Tho highest pathsala standard now attainable in Behar is described as follow*:— 

“A hoy should ho able to read an easy story in Hindi, the ‘Fox and the Grapes,’ for 
example, and to explain it in his own language; to write down a sentence from dictation, 
both in Kaithi and in Nagri; and to writef out, when called upoiy a receipt for money, or 
a potta or bond. Also to work sums in the four simplo rules (the compound rules are not 
as yet attempted in Bolmr as they are in Bengal), and in kharij, bijiri (practice) and, sad 
(interest) after the native fashion—all upon paper or slate ; and eas^y questions of tho same 
kind in his head; lastly, tho mensuration of simple surfaces, squares, circles, and triangles, 
lifter native methods. It i^ found premature to introduce aeeurato .methods of mensuration, 
as neither zemindar nor ryot will consent in general, to liave his land measured after that 
fashion. This is the standard actually reached in tho best pathsalas of South Behar; but 
in Sarun and (ihumparnn there is very little book-reading, aml*no European arithmetic.. 
In SJiahahad the Deputy Inspector estimates that 250 boys passed out of the pathsalas 
during the year, fully instructed* in that course. Of these, about one-fourth gained half 
marks in the primary scholarship examination for tho district, the.standard of which was 
nearly what I have described qltovtf ” . * * 

139. In Patna division, as elsewhere, tho host results are shown by thoso gurus who 
Jjave passed through the normal schools. But tho selection of gurus is found to be a matter 
of much difficulty. “ The old guru,” writes the Inspector, “ is popular, but unteachable ; 
he brings more boys into his pathsala, but finds it difficult to get out of tho old groove. The 
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new man, if ho he a stranger and young, has other difliculties to contend with. lie may 
have the best mode of teaching, but tho women of the village will not show their faces before 
him, and he has perhaps to encounter the opposition of tho old guru whom he has displaced. 
Ho can get no fees paid him, and finally has to give up. Iu many parts, especially of 
North Beliar, I have no doubt that prejudice is much too inveterate to bo suddenly and 
generally removed, and Concession is advisable. But in more advanced regions, where the 
people in general have shown themselves in favor of improved teaching, it should be the 
business of the local officers to meet isolated-cases of opposition by giving firm support to 
the guru in charge. Time will efface the objections to his youth and to his strangeness.” 

The difficulty will disappear in course of time; the pupils of the new pathsalas will, as 
they grow up, furnish abundant material for the supply of a fresh generation of gurus 
satisfying overy condition. 

140. Both the Inspector and the Commissioner agreo that the system of primary 
education has met as distinct a want in Beliar as in other parts of the Bengal Presidency, 
and that its inherent vitality is shown by the fact, amongst others, that the attendance has 
risen in a year of scarcity from IN to. 21 boys for every pathsala. In the northern districts, 
however, in which the pressure of tho famine was most severely felt, tho increase has been 
tho smallest. *. 

, » 

1 11. Tho Inspector calls attention to tho success which has attended the formation 
of village committees in some sub-divisions of the Patna district. Tho guru, knowing that 
tho committee can get him punished, works diligently, in order tO avoid an unfavorable 
report. The attendance has risen to 20 boys to a pathsala; fee-payments aro high, and tho 
committeo often manage to get over the difficulty about providing the pathsala with a house. 
“ If the punchuyet is the cause of tltcse results,” remarks (lie Inspector, “ I need only add 
that a punchuyet o*dsts ready made iu every villago in which tho Ohowkidari Act has boon 
introduced.” 

142. I concur in tho opinion of tho Inspector that “it is above all things desirable to 
impress upon tho people that the pathsala belongs to the village; that the village has to 
support it as before; and that Government comes in with a grant for tho benefit of tho guru 
and for tho improvement of tho teaching.” and that tho influence of the Magistrate can be 
usefully exorcised in impressing this belief upon the people. The Commissioner remarks 
upon both points that “ the'exorcise of official influence and tho appointment of punohayets 
to look after the regular payment of gurus and to see that the school is decently housed is a 
good suggestion, and might form the germ of other improvements. I shall cuil tho attention 
of the district officers to this suggestion of Mr. Croft’s.” 

144. The Inspector believes, and tho Commissioner agrees with him, that the average 
rate of aid cannot go much below Its. i0 a year without risk of serious damage to primary 
education—an opinion which is borne out by the general results shown by the pathsalas. 
In iShahabud, whore tho average is Its. 45 a year, tho Deputy Inspector has been able to 
attract thirty young men from the North-Western Provinces, who had either passed thrpugh 
the Benares Training School, or had read the comparatively advanced course of a liulkabandi 
school. And the results in Sliahahad are vastly better than in the adjoining district of Gya, 
iu which the average rato of aid to an E pathsalas is only Its. 27 a year. 

144. For the primary-scholarship examination diiferent standards have been assigned 
in diiferent districts, some including and some excluding the reading of printed hooks and 
the writing of Nagri. Tho deplorable state of tho Chumparuu pathsalas (which have only 
six trained gurus among thorn) is shown by the circumstance that for eight primary scholar¬ 
ships allotted to tho district only six boys competed, and the remaining two scholarships 
were not awarded. 

145. Bhaguj/puu Division. —The following table gives tho statistics of D and E 

pathsalas for 1874 an4 1875 :— • 


f 

Diafaicta. 

< :«74. 

• 

1875. 


•I’athaalu 

- • • 

Pupils. 

r~ - A “ 

. Pathsalas. 

-\ 

Pupils. 

Bhogulpur ... . 

223 ‘ 

6,"01 

• 239 

4,729 

Monghjr ... . 

2<C 

5.137 

2"3 

6,427 

Purneah 

261 

6,751 . 

* 320 

8.079 

Suutlial Vergunnaha . 

... ' 103 

4.030 , . . 

182 

3,924 

. 

— 

-- 


—__ 

Diviaional total 

872 

20,519 

053 

22,159 


I his shows a gain of 81 schools and 1,640 pupils—a gain chiefly noticeable from the 
fact that education had to contend with scarcity, the effects of which were mostly felt in the 
northern sub-divisions of Bhagulpur and Purueah. 

The increase belongs entirely to the Purnoah district, which has largely extended its 
schools, aided chiefly at a very low rato, in excess even of its primary allotment. It is probable 
that tho district will bo forced to curtail its operations during the current year. In the whole 
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division 155 lower schools were closed during the year, from want of funds, in tho Sonthal 
Pergunnahs, and mainly on account of the famine in the othor three districts. All the latter 
have since beou re-opened or replaced by now ones. 

146. Of tho abowo pathsalas, 72 are of tho D class, 60 of theso being under missionary 
charge in tho Sonthal Pergunnahs, and therefore freed from same of tho conditions which 
govern tho rest. There are, besides these, 62 lower vernacular schools aided from tho grant- 
in-aid fund, also under missionary management. Out of the 164 primary schools in these 
two classes, some 50 are reported as being in or near the intermediate stage lately delined. 
Hardly any D or E pathsalas have raised themselves to tho middle class. 

147. On the other hand, the general level of tho E pathsalas in tho southern districts 
of Bhagulpur and Monghyr is satisfactory. In these two districts over 60 per cent, of tho 
pupils hnvo a printed book in their hands—a result which has been helped in each district 
by the distribution of Hindi readers to the pathsalas free of cost. Theso readers, however, 
aro of a very elementary character, and after thoy have been gone through nothing further 
remains for tho boys. Upon the want of a series of progressive reading books tho Commis¬ 
sioner remarks:— 

. “ I am clearly of opinion that until a series of selected books afe procured and introduced 

the progress sf our pathsalas will bo stinted. Education being backward in Bchar, private 
enterprise in the direction of book-making is very small. In Bengal there is a lot of books 
to select, from, and wjien a better book is published tho old «ono of its kind is abolished from 
tho schools, and a new and improved one is introduced in its place. To remedy this state 
of things, the strongest encouragement on the part of Government for the publication of 
useful school-books is absolutely necessary. A plan something like the following may 
succeed. Let a committee be formed, consisting of tho Inspector of Schools, another 
European officer, and a couple of- native gentlemen who are thoroughly conversant with tho 
language and education requirements of Behar, and when they huvo decided upon the nature 
of tho books required for tho several classes of schools, let the Government sec to tho 
preparation of such books.” 

148. Tho influence which tho local officers can bring to bear upon primary education 
is illustrated in tho following passages, which I quote from Mr. Croft’s report: — 

“ Monghyr has the great advantage of boing under a Magistrate who takes a keen 
interest in primary schools. Mr. Lockwood has described his inode of action in regard to tho 
pathsala at Basdeoporo, near tho sudder station. Hiding by one morning, ho discovered a 
guru teaching a few boys. Finding him to bo a good man, lie took tho pathsala under 
municipal charge. As soon as tho people around saw tho now interest taken in it the 
children flocked to the school until many of theifl had to sit out iu tho street. Whon 
I visited the pathsala last, April T was mm h pleased with it. Ten boys read TFsop’s 
Fables in Hindi, many of them remarkably well; and two girls (there wore six present) road 
as v^oll as the hoys. And some of the best boys answered mentally really hard questions 
in mental arithmetic : e.g., 119 ink-pots at 2$ pice. Tho school is 80 to 100 strong. 

“ Mr. Lockwood declares that every pathsala in the district mould soon become like this 
one if he could super rise-it. Ho bases his belief on a personal examination of 50 pathsalas 
last cold weather, lie describes tho people as being quite willing to follow a lead in the 
matter of education ; tho village schools are now fairly started*, and tho villagers are begjuning 
to find out their own ignorance, and to see advantages in education. It is true that tho 
gums seldom possess influence or excite much respect by thoir learning; but indifference 
would bo replaced by enthusiasm if the people saw that officials or zemindars interested them¬ 
selves in village education. He has often told hoys .to go to school, and they have gone 
because the hakim told them; and they have stayed because it has become natural to do so. 
It is clear that they care more for a word from the Magistrate than fo/ all tho exhortations of 
the Deputy Inspector.” 

“ I have dwelt upon this }5haso of educational management because heroin wo see described 
and put in force just that 'kind of influence thatnnay legitimately 5>e exercised by a district 
officer hi overcoming the reluctance of a conservative people to fellow now ways. Tho 
lieueftcinl effect of this sflrt of stimulus is clearly visible iu the attendance of the pathsalas. 
During the year 66 pathsalas died out* not on account of tho famine, which was not severely 
felt iu Monghyr,'but by reason of unpopular gurus or lack of interest on the part of tho 
people, or for want of houses. But 36 new ones were set up, so that there is a net loss of 
tlirecfseliools in tho year. On the Either hand, the pupils have advanced from 5,137 to 5,427, 
that is, the average number to each pathsala has risen from 25 to 27.” 

149. The system of payqiCnt 4>y results has engaged the attention of the Commissioner, 
and several schemes Have been put forward. Mr. Barlow approves Mr. Croft’s plan of 
making for each district a distribution of tho pathsalas into three or four classes, the 
Standard of merit being numbers and efficiency combined, and affixing a certain rate of aid 
to each class. Tho Inspector is further of opiuion that a considerable proportion of the 
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primary grant is now given for no results, and proposes the following method for utilising 
it, and thereby raising the primary standard of the district:— 

“In each district list 10 to 15 per cent, of the pathsalas would be described as ‘ bad’ 
by the special standard of the district. In other words, the experience of the remainder 
shows that tho money mij*ht bo placed out to better advantage. Lot it then bo so placed 
out. Iu many districts efforts, more or less desultory, are made ‘to weed out inefficient 
gurus;’ and it, seems to be generally admitted that no misplaced tenderness need now be 
shown (whatever might have been necessary at first) in aiding schools that do not profit by 
aid. I propose to apply the money so set free in a special way; to remove it from the 
bottom to tho top of the path sal a system; to replace two bad pathsalas by one of the first 
excellence. Every penny of the money saved I would give to teachers capable of teaching up 
to the now ‘intermediate’ or ‘lower vernacular’ standard—a standard nearly allied to that 
designed for tho old livo-rupeo pathsalas, though many have now fallen below it: a standard 
which many E pathsalas arc capable of reaching, though this fact is proved to me for the 
present more clearly by’ the pathsalas of 1’atna division than by those of Bhagulpur. But 
I hold it to Ito unquestionably true fou the latter division also. Such teachers, if they could 
be found, could bo placed, sometimes in a village where an incompetent guru had failed to 
get or to teach pupils, souiet infra in succession to a competent man who had brought bis 
pathsala to a high state of efficiency of a lower type, sometimes in an entirely new region. 
The local officers would ho tho best judges of these points.” 

< i 

“ To attract such teachers is a matter of great importance, but of no difficulty. Compe¬ 
tent men wore found easily enough for tho old five-rupee pathsalas; and even if it should 
be found necessary to give Its. (i (tho commencing pay in tho North-West for primary 
schoolmasters), the Lieutenant-Governor has lately had in view the probable rise <4 the 
upper section of patbsidas to a point beyond that now reached, and might bo willing to 
sanction such a modification of existing orders. Ouo tiling it is necessary to add. The 
changes which I contemplate would in no way destroy tho elementary character of primary 
education. There is not the slightest reason to apprehend that any large proportion of the 
pathsalas of Beliar will during the present generation advance beyond the moderate 
standard laid down by Sir George Campbell.” 

Mr. Barlow concurs in these suggestions, and hopes that a higher rate of pay than 
lls. 5 may he allowed to teachers of primary schools of tho first grade. 

150. The payment by result system as proposed hy Mr. Croft has two parts. Besides 
tho classification of the pathsalas of a district according to their actual condition, and the 
assignment of a fixed rate to each pathsala so long as it remains in a certain group, lie 
proposes to set aside a portion of tho primary grant for annual rewards, the system of 
rewards being so devised its to give teacher and pupil a mutual interest in each other’s 
success. Thus, lie. I to every boy who gained the primary scholarship certificate, and 
lls. 70 to tho 70 best boys of a sub-division; and for every rupee won by a boy, a r^peo 
should bo given to Iris teacher. So, again, Ks. 0 to a gum whoso pupil wou a primary 
scholarship ; also special rewards to gurus fgr good registers aud returns. 

151. Iu two districts of the division, namely, Monghyr and Ptirneali, systematic search was 
made for unaided schools, with the result that in Purnoah there were found 507 schools with 
2,708 pupils, and in Monghyr To8 schools with 4,190 pupils. Smaller numbers have been 
found in tho other two districts. “It will bo seen,” says Mr. Croft, “that in those unaided 
pathsalas, therefore, the average attendance is 9 or 10, while in aided pathsalas it is 25. . Iu 
fact", the old country pathsalas are described as absolutely without discipline and system. They 
appeared and disappeared, often lasting fora few months only during the rains, when tho boys 
bail leisure from field-work. A leading man hired a guru to teach his own sons, and fed and 
paid him in return, admitting tho children of his well-to-do neighbours only, who paid tho guru 
smaller fees. The point was to keep a guru for tho glory of the thing, and ignorance was no 
disqualification ; no regular hours were kept, and each boy was taught his lesson separately. But 
in aided pathsalas regular hours ail* insisted nu, and (lasses, and <i fixed course of reading. 
Nagri and arithmetic are introduced, and printed books ; tho .keeping ’of registers and returns 
is enforced, and tho teachers are trained, so far as is possible, in the J>est methods of teaching.” 

All these improvements arc of lho nature of discipline, and would have their undoubted 
moral value eveu if no new subject bad been introduced Into the course. 

152. Botli the Inspector and the Commissioner are satisfied with tho year’s results. 

The former remarks:— • • 

“Taking in at one glance the progress of primary education in aided pathsalas during a 
year of scarcity, it is seen that the number of school# lifts, increased 9 per cent, and tho 
number of pupils 8 per cent.; that the average number of boys to a* school is 25; that this 
average has increased in two districts, and fallen off in two, these latter being those chiefly 
alfected by tho famine; that, whether owing to tho famine or owing to general causes, the 
northern districts are intellectually less advanced than those south of the Gauges; that the 
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number of boys reading print is from 25 to 30 per eent. in all districts except rumeah, whore 
t is only 10 per cent. ; that 88 per cent, of tho pupils belong to the lower classes, 55 per eeut 
neing cultivators ; that the expenditure on puthsulos lias increased by Its. 8,000 from Govern¬ 
ment and by Its. 2,000 # from private sources; that the cost of each pupil has boon lie. 1-11 to 
Jovernment and Its. 2-5 altogether; that the efficiency of pathsalas varies with tho amount 
>f the Government subsidy ; that there is no reason to fear any falling oil in private subserip. 
ions, but that we may rather expect the contrary; that magisterial influence can be boneli- 
:ially exercised, so as to make the schools popular, and to induce the people to pay the guru; 
hat classification of pathsalas according to their merits and success is tho chief thing now 
vauted in order to a system of paymout by results ; that many pathsalas are steadily rising 
to and beyond the primary standard lately fixed ; and that it is essential to provide teachers 
for such rising pathsalas abm to carry on education from that point.” 

153. Orissa Division.— On the 31st Maroh there were 938 schools of all kinds under 
inspection with an attendance of 19,356 boys and 967 girls. Those figures givo a school 
for every 25 square miles, and show that out of 100 children (male or female) in tho division* 
of a school-going age, three boys and 15 girls were at«chool. 

• 154. Tbe following are tbo statistics of the schools and pupils for the throe districts 

composing tbe flivision:— • . 

Slut March 1974. . 31.0 March 1975. 


School#. Pupils. Schools. Pupils. 

Cuttack ... ... ... ... 507 0,5112 . 630 10,105 

IWc0 - - - 171 ri.005 182 4,155 

lialasore ... ... ... ... 20(5 6,002 . 217 * 6,073 


TotSl ... 0C4 10,370 038 20,323 


Commenting on theso figures, the Inspector says 

.. . ‘‘Tbo above figures do not, however, represent the actual* slate of education in the 
division. It is not to bo supposed that in all three districts comprised in this division there 
are oidy 938 schools of all kinds, frequented by 20,323 pupils. As regards tbo higher and 
middle class schools, our returns are approximately correct; but as regards primary schools, if 
must be borno m mind that there is a very largo number of indigenous maktabs and pathsalas 
giving instruction to thousands of children, which aro nt>t included in our educational statistics’ 
hrom the census papers it will ho seen that in 1872 no less thart 4,364 schools attended by 
36,loo pupils were ascertained to exist. Several others escaped notice owing to an unfortunate 
mistake, noted in paragraph 515 of Mr. Beverley’s census report. Some of theso have 
subsequently been subsidised under the now pathsala scheme, aifd aro included in our returns ; 
hut there can be no doubt as to the total number o i schools and pupils at present being not 
less than it was in 1872.” • 6 

155. Primary School *.—The number of primary schools returned for the division was 
866 with 16,388 pupils, being an increase of 20 in tho number of schools and of 989 in the 
number of scholars. “The year’s results,” says the Commissioner, “do not indicate any 
rapid or remarkable advance. The fact is, wo are now beginning to appreciate difficulties, 
and to see more clearly hg»w to meot them.” Of the primary schools, 87 were D pathsalas, 
26 being in the district of Cuttack, 30 in Pooree, and 31 in Balasore The E pathsalas 
consisted of 709 schools for hoys with 13,363 pupils, 14 Sanskrit tols with 330 pupils, 56 
maktabs with 902 pupils, and two pathsalas for girls with 48 pupils. 

156. Of tho D pathsalas in the district of •Balasore, 17, which are scattered »over the 
Mohurbhunge jungle and intended for the education of the Sonthals'were under the direct 
management of the Revd. Mr. Phillips of Santipore. Speaking* of these, Mr. Phillips 
says :—V In the villages, the poverty, intomperance, superstition, and indifference of the 
raonthals are fearful -obstacles to the progress of education; still somite progress lias been made 
during the your. The schools are stiU srnall^ and almosf wholly of a rudimentary charagter ; 
but from the monthly reports of tho Inspector, I am encouraged to fcope that improvements 
are being made. 

* v 

157. In fhe other D pathsalas teaching is said to he conducted in a more systematic 

way than in the E pathsalas.* Printed books are used, and arithmetic is taught both in the 
European and indigenous metjihd. * The pupils are formed into classes according to their 
attainments, and they ‘learn to read and write correctly. The teachers are mostly trained, 
• n ^ , 1 some knowledge of what it is right to teaon, and how it should be taught to be 

usefm But the Joint-Inspector regrets “that some of these trained teachers have relapsed 
into habits of inaccuracy and»unpilnctuality.” 
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158. The maktaba are thus distributed:— 

Number of 

Number. pupils. 

Cuttack ... ... ... -. ... 39 . 635 

Pooree ... ... ... ... ... 6 •••*• 

Balasore ... • ... ... ... ... 12 . 257 


“ In most of these maktabs,” says the Inspector, “ things are still going on as of old. 
They teach nothing but a little of the Koran and a few Persian books to Muhammadan boys, 
and of these even the pupils do not learn the moaning of a single sentence. The masters do 
not and oaunot toach arithmetic or any other subject. The ignorance of Persian teachers in 
arithmetic is proverbial; so much so, that in certain quarters it is believed that there is no 
arithmetic in Persian. Of late a little improvement has been attempted by a fow. One 
maktab teacher has gone through a course of training at the normal school of Cuttack, and 
is toaohing Uriya and arithmetic, besides Persian, and a few other toachers have 
•commenced learning a little of arithmetic; but a long time must elapse before they all will be 
qualified to impart any useful knowledge to their pupils. In their present state they will do 
little good to the community for whorib benefit they are intended. Tho only thing for which 
the majority of Muhaipmajans caro anything is their Kalam Sheri, a religious work 
containing forms of prayer and penance (Roza Nimaz). It is hard to induqe (hem to tako up 
arithmetic as a subject of study. There is only one maktab in the district of Balasore where 
the boys learn a littlo of arithmetic. It is not the akhun who toaches the subject. There 
is also a pathsala held under the same roof with the maktab, and the abadhan of that 
pathsala instructs a great number of the boys of tho maktab in arithmetic. There is no 
gradation of studies. Whole years are devoted to the reading of mattan without any 
attempt to understand a singlo passage.” 

The Magistrats of Balasore says:—“ For purposes of general education tho maktabs of 
this district are simply and absolutely worthless. The purely roligious exercises practised at 
these maktabs cannot legitimately bo included in a scheme of State education. I would 
propose the gradual withdrawal of the grants of public mohey, and the gradual transfer of 
the b'oys to pathsalas. Already 120 Mussulman boys attend schools and pathsalas.” 

The Commissioner writes to tho samo effect :—“ In this class of schools I think aid 
should bo given only on condition that tho primary school course bo taught in addition 
to Persian, and endeavours should bo made to bring somo of the maktab teachers to the 
normal school classes, and put them in the way of improving themsolvos and their schools.” 

159. I agree with the Magistrate and tho Commissioner in thinking that these maktabs, 
as now constituted, are not worthy of State support. It was laid down explicitly by the late 
Lieutenant-Governor that maktabs should not be subsidised in the same way as pathsalas 
unless they really give a useful primary education. Instead of withdrawing all aid from tho 
maktabs and transferring t^e boys to pathsalas, which would not be an acceptable measure, 
the Joint-Inspector prefers making an attempt to convort them into useful primary schools. 
To that there can be no objection; but no aid should be given to a maktab which does not 
teach vernacular reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

ICO. The Sanskrit tols are all in the Pooroe district, and are located in Brahmin 
, villages within a few miles of the town of Poorce. In all of them Sanskrit is taught in 
addition to tho ordinary subjects taught in a pathsala, and the pupils and toachers aro of the 
Brahmin caste. Tho Deputy Inspector reports favorably of the progress in those pathsalas, 
which are. however, the special Schools in which pandas, pilgrim-conductors, and beggars are 
trained. The Sanskrit taught* is of tho most elementary character, and consists of tho mere 
repetition of slokas from tho Bliagbatgita, Ramayan, and Muhabharut, without the faintest 
knowledge of their meaning. „ 

161. The two pathsalas for girls in the Balasore district aro managed by Mrs. Smith. 

1C2. Tho 709 pathsalas for boys axe thus distributed : 448 with 7,404 pupils in 
Cuttack, 114 with 2,210 pupils in Pooree, and 147 with 3,749 pupils in Balasoro. Some of 
these pathsalas (chiefly those under trained teachers) are said to be making progress, but, in 
tho opinion of the Inspector, the majority of them teach now exactly what they taught before 
. they were subsidised.. file says:—“ The gurus are old-fashioned men, and are most difficult 
to improve. Their system of instruction is primitive; thoir Spelling is faulty in the extreme ; 
questions in arithmetic knd thoir working are learnt by heart, 'without any attempt being' 
madp to understand tho process.” 

163. Most of the‘hotter E pathsalas are in the Balasore district,,and of those the 
Deputy Inspector says r— 

“ There is in fact little or no difference between the quality of instruction imparted in 
D and E pathsalas. When the E pathsalas were in their inoipient stage, the superiority 
was of course on the side of the D pathsalas, but'at preseht the majority of the E pathsalas 
are in no respect inferior to their predecessors: there aro a few which are ahead of them. 
The results both of the primary scholarship examination and of inspection bear out the truth 
of my remark. Out of seven soholars who obtained primary scholarships, six belonged 
to E pathsalas.” ♦ « 6 
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• In these pathsalas the course of instruction consists of— 

(1) -*-Reading print and manuscript. 

(2) —Writing from dictation. 

(3) —Arithmetic. 

(4) —Zcmindari and bazar accounts. 

(5) —Simple mensuration (native method). 

(6) —Writing on paper and palm-loaf. 

164. In the unimproved pathsalas the course is precisely what it was before they were 
subsidised, viz., writing on palm-leaf, getting by heart Sanskrit slokas and Uriya verses 
and bazar arithmetic. Printed books aro never used. 

165. Tho local authorities differ as to the modo of treatment to bo adopted as 
regards these schools. llie Bahisoro authorities wish to introduce improvements into 
the course, while those at Cuttack and Pooreo wish to meddlo as little as possible with 
the present state of things. Tho Joint-Inspector rightly thinks that tho course of 
instruction should be useful, but not such as to make them disinclined for manual labor, 
and he deprecates the expenditure of public money on schools which are only doing 

(and that badly) what they did beforo they received grafts. IIo says:_“A belief 

prevails in certain <juartcrs that the system of Government grants-in-aid having given 
permanency to Tho village pathsalas, more ehildhm aro now attending tho schools than 
before. I am not prepared to subscribe to this opinion. It is true that the attendance in 
the aided pathsalas is increasing, and will continue to increase; but this, in my opinion, 
is done simply by diminishing the attendance in the unaided pathsalas.” Tho peoplo find 
it loss expensive to send their children to schools partly supported by tho Stato than to keep 
up pathsalas at their own cost; and unless wo introduce into these more largely attended 
pathsalas an improved course of instruction, the sole effect of State aid will be a decrease in 
the cost of education to the peoplo. 

166. The conclusion to which the Inspector comes upon the question of primary educa¬ 
tion is thus stated: “ I think that something, but not much, has been done to improve and 

extend the education of the masses. I do not think that wo havo as yet boon able to bring 
a largo number of pupils to. schools who would not havo been there had not tho pathsalas 
been subsidised by Government, nor do I think, that the quality of instruction given in 
pathsalas has generally improved.” In the opinion of tho Commissioner, tho chief thing 
needed for tko improvement of the pathsalas is tho supply of suitable elementary books 
to be road in all schools. For tho production of these rewards have been offered. Mr. 
Ravenshaw trusts that Government will accord sanction to the expenditure from the 
primary grant of a sum sufficient to cover tho cost of printing, publishing, and distributing 
theso books gratis to tho pathsalas. hdementary bo^jks havo in fact been distributed gratis 
to the aided schools of each district in tho Hhagulpur division.it the cost of tho primary 
grant, and there, is no reason why tho same thing should not be done in Orissa. Tho 
Commissioner anticipates that the local presses would got out tho books cheaply and well. 

167. The Government assignment for primary education is Its. 29,666, inclusive of 
Its. 366 from tho Khas Mehal Fund. Of this amount, Its. 28,364 was expended and sup¬ 
plemented by local receipts amounting to Its. 13,835. Itogarding tho local income from foes, 
the Joint-Inspector says:— 

“ Tho return of receipts from privato sources is unreliable, and it is impossible to obtain 
correct figures. The village teachers keep no account of theii* receipts from the people, and 
they receive from thorn so often and in so many ways, both in kind and money* that it is 
hardly possiblo for them to be able to supply figures even approximately correct. This, 
however, is certain,—that # the object of Government in subsidising the pathsalas is now belhg 
more generally undqptood, anil there is less objection now on tho part of tho people to pay 
their abadhans thau their was when the system was first introduced; though from what I 
have seen, I suppose that nowhere aro tho abadhans of aided pathsala:j able to realise to tho 
full their former fees and perquisites.” 

168. I agree with the Jqint-Inspector in thinking that tlfo qnly way to meet the 

reduction of fee-payments is by the application of somo system of pjymest by results, the 
introduction of which is'also warmly supported by tho Commissioner. A rough system 
might at first be tried, as any sudden attempt to introduce an elaborate scheme like that in 
Midnapur would probably end in failure in places where the Government subsidy has 
previously been so^easily earned. Mt* Hopkins doubts whether it is the people who refuse 
to pay tho abadhans, or the abadhan that demands higher foes than Ifio people can pay ; and 
he states that when visiting Orissa he had frequent complaints of the extortionate fees 
demanded by abadhans. • * 

169. The grants to priidary schools vary in amount from Re. 1 to Rs. 5, but on what 
principle they havo been fixod does n»t apreaV. The JointHnspector says“ I have seen that 
many pathsala abadhans, giving a better kind of edueatiou to a larger number of pupils, 
are in receipt of stipends at a much lower rate than thoso who are inferior to them in every 
^aspect, and have fewer pupils to teach.” In such cases it would be well to institute an 
inquiry, and to call for an explanation from the Deputy Inspector. 
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170. Of the 16,388 pupils in pathsalas, 14,958 were Hindus, 1,207 Muhammadans, 
30 Christians, and 193 others. Classified according to social position, one belonged to the upper 
classos, 3,191 to the middle, and 13,196 to the lower. 

171. Primary Scholarship Examination .—For the 30 scholarships belonging to the 
division there were 275 candidates, and the statistics for each district are subjoined:— 


Number of 

pathsalas from Number Number Number to whom 

Districts. which candidates of candidates. passed. scholarships 

came. were awarded. 

Cuttack ... ... ... 45 45 16 16 

Poorce ... ... ... 40 88 81 8 

Balusore ... ... ... 47 142 .*10 7 

Total ... 141 276 126 30 


172. In tho Cuttack districts nojiass marks wore fixed ; the best fifteen candidates wero 
passed and awarded scholarships. In the Poorce district the pass marks were fixed at four- 
eighths. throo-oighths, ami tWo-eighths for three divisions, and five of tho eight scholarships 
were given to the candidates who obtained the highest marks; the other three being given by 
way of encouragement to tho three best boys of Khoorda. In Balasore tboso who got half 
tho number of marks were passed, aud seven scholarships given to the hpys who stood highest. 
Tn all the districts the examination consisted of reading, writing, arithmetic, mensuration 
(according to nntivo method), and zemindari accounts. Tho Joint-Inspector thinks the 
number of scholarships should ho increased. That question need not bo considered, I think, 
till a more decided improvement has‘been effected in tho teaching of tho pathsalas. 

173. The Magistrate of Cuttack would confine tho competition for scholarships to boys 
from tho D pathsalas. Ho is of opinion that tho boys “ of the E pathsalas have nothing to 
do with higher education, and their obtaining scholarships draws them away from their 
natural sphere of life, and puts them on the first round of tho ladder which leads them to 
become oomedwars and aspirants for moliurrirships.” But the Commissioner lays great stress 
on scholarships, and would throw them open to all without restriction or selection. Instead 
of 30, ho wants 90 for tho division, in order that due stimulus may bo applied to an apathetic 
population. 

174. Orissa Tributary Meiiai.s. —Tho number of schools is 83 with 2,679 pupils, 
showing a gain of one school and a loss of ton pupils for tho year. Of these schools, 12 are 
middle-class and 70 lower class. Tho education is generally rudimentary, but Mr. Raven- 
shaw reports of the Khondmals schools^ that “ there are few hoys who cannot road and write 
and do simple arithmetic.”, These Khondmals schools (with the exception of that at head¬ 
quarters) are maintained entirely by tluo tax on grog-shops. The annual expenditure on them, 
including tho pay of a sub-inspector, is estimated at lis. 1,815, and tho receipts from grog¬ 
shops at Its. 2,110 yearly, so that the expenditure is likely to bo well within tho income. 

175. Tho Khondmals head-quarter school and a few in Dhonkanal are supported from 
.provincial revenues, at a cost of lis. 1,000 tor tho past year. To the schools in Bankoy and 

IJngool Government contributed lis. 2,089 as proprietor of these estates. All tho other 
schools wore maintained entirely by the Iiajahs at a cost of lis. 6,302. 

176. »The salary of the Khondmals schoolmasters was fixed at Rs. 7 originally, but this 

will probably have to he raised. Those masters who have been brought from Gai'ijam and 
ara acclimatised to the hills arc said to have done better than those trained in tho Cuttack 
Normal School. • 


177. Tho hill schools generally are popular, and many have been* well furnished with 
books and maps by the liberality of the Rajahs. ABC village schools arc to bo found 
occasionally in the mosf out-of-the-way corners of the hills. 

178. At tho last examination fourteen* candidates from (ill schools competed for verna¬ 
cular scholarships thirteen passed, uud two won scholarships. 

179. Tho Superintendent comes to the conclusion that.the general results and nrosnoots 

of the schools are satisfactory and hopeful. , H 1 P 

180. Chota Nagpur Division. —The number qf primary schools in this division at 

the end of the year was.,731 with 20,033 pupils,* against 562 with 14,524 pupils in the pre 
vious year, showing an increase of 169 schools and 5,509 scholars for tie year. From 
the fact that the schools have increased in a greater ratio than tho pupils, Mr Woddrow 
infers that the now schools have been opened in villages where a large attendance could not 
bo secured. The average number of pupils at each school was nearly 19. * 

181. Classified according to crood, the children attending the primary schools onnniatcw! 
of 1,681 Christians, 12 693 Hindus, 752 Mussulmans, 3,777 Lis, 63 TamS? a Tl 067 
others. Tins is the only division in Bengal where the Christian pupils at school outnumbei 
the Mussulman pupils, and amount to more than one-eighth pajt of the Hindus. The upper 
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ranks of society are represented in these sohools by 12 Hindu pupils; and 2,102 out of 2,2f)0 
drawn from the middle ranks also aro Hindus, tno lower ranks of society furnishing the 
great bulk of the other children. ° 

182. On the attendance at the sohools Mr. Woodrow remarks:—“ The attendance 
was not so regular as could he wished. Out of 19,216 pupils in aided primary schools, 
12,990 were in attendance, or just two-thirds. This probably indicates a great amount of 
irregularity. The 45 unaided schools with 817 pupils, almost all Christians, had an attend¬ 
ance of 622, a result somewhat bettor than that for aided schools. Still, in both aided ami 
unaided institutions, regularity of attendance requires to be more enforced.” 

. 183 - Singbhoom there were 84 primary schools with an attendance of 4,531 pupils, 
against 69 schools with 3,566 pupils in the previous year. Seventy of these schools aro D 
and E patlisalas, and 14 are aided schools under the management of tho Society for the 
1 ropagation of the Gospel and the Berlin Mission. Twelve of theso schools wore opened in 
the Kolhan during the year. Tho District Committee report that the progress made in the 
primary schools has been satisfactory. 

184. Tho population of tho district of IIazar#ebagh consists of Hindus, Muham¬ 
madans', and Sonthals. Tho schools for Sonthals are under the charge of tho Free Church 
.Mission, with a grant-in-aid which has not yet boon completely ttiken up. Tho Superin¬ 
tendent of thecMission prefers training tho future teachers of tho Sonthals in his own normal 
school, and hence tho establishment of schools proceeds slowly. The aided primary schools 
of this district numbered 168 at the end of tho year with* 3,379 pupils, being an increase 
of 33 schools and 871 pupils. Besides those, there were 43 unaided schools with 490 pupils, 
22 maktabs with 218 pupils, and three tols with 41 students. Of tho pupils in attendance 
at the aided schools, 3,050 wore Hindus, 227 Muhammadans, and 102 Sonthals and Kols. 
The progress of these schools is spoken of favorably, but there still lingers an unwillingness 
to pay fees to tho gurus under tho belief that they are paid by Government. 

185. On tho primary schools in Manbhoom Mr. Woodrow reports :— 

“ During tho year 48 now patlisalas have been subsidised and 16 old ones remodelled. 
The people of Manbhoom, though advanced in general education beyond those of the threo 
other districts of Chota Nagpur, still consider tho ability to road printed books a superfluity 
of kuowlodgo. If they can do ordinary sums in arithmetic, not involving division, anil if they 
can copy in an almost illegible hand legal documents, they tliinlf their education complete. 
The most discouraging feature in Manbhoom is that tho majority of tho parents who send 
children to school now refuse to pay schooling fees. This difficulty once existed in the Presi¬ 
dency division, but has happily been overcome. In spite of tlicso two obstacles to progress, 
tho number of patlisalas aided by Government roso during tho year from 171 to 219, and the 
pupils in them from 4,444 to 8,516. Of this numbe* 184 were girls. Classified by creed, 
5,305 pupils were Hindus, 216 Muhammadans. 53 Christians, and 242 Sonthals. • Classified 
by progress in study, 43 were, in the middle stage, 2,500 in tho upper primary, and 3,083 in 
the lower primary, that is, they could not read, writo, and understand easy sentences in their 
mother-tongue. The progress made in arithmetic by some of the more advanced boys is 
stated to be very satisfactory. Of tho 184 girls, £>8 could read' and writo easy Bengali, tho 
rest being in their alphabet. Out of the 68, there were 30 who had made such progress that 
rewards of Its. 2 for each girl were allotted to the gurus.” 

“ Tho bumber of primary scholarships is eight only. In my opinion, this is too small a 
number to excite a due amount of interest among 219*different schools in r» backward 
district.” 

186. In Lohardugga the number o*f primary schools at tho close of the year was Cl 4 

with 5,464 pupils, being an iucreaso of 45 aided patlisalas with 1,689 pupils, and of 27 
unaided patlisalas, under missionaries and others, with 604 pupils. Mr Woodrow, not having 
boon able to visit many primary schools since he returned to India in February, requested 
Mr. Clarke, who had officiated as Circlo Inspector, to furnish him with any information on 
these schools he had collected, and the following “are Mr. Clarke’s remarks ou the Chota 
Nagpur division:— * . * * 

“ In my report fot the Ilazarcebagh district I expressed some- doubt, or perhaps sur¬ 
prise, afr the statement of the District Deputy Inspector, that the oU gurus of that district 
wore willing to cornti into fho normal school classes and bo improved. 1 have since seen that 
many of them, at all events enough *te fill tlyp normal school classes, are willing to come in. 

I do not know,what explanation there can be found for this, except that a stipend of Its. 3 
to Its. 5 per month is worth much more in Ilazareebagh than in Jossore.” 

‘ I found several very inferior primary schools in Ilazareebagh, and some good ones. 
The school depends almost entirely on tho teacher. In some cases the teacher, though ho 
had never had tho advantage of- attending ti normal school class, had taken an interest in 
improving himself, and had learnt European arithmetic up to the Rule of Three, and kept 
a good school. It is, as it always had been, very difficult and dangerous to hazard any 
general statements about primary schools fouuded ou visits to five per cent, of tho entire 
number.” 
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“ There is a great difficulty in Hazareebagh about the language to be taught. The 
offioial order of the District Committee maintains that Hindi shall be taught in all the 
Government sohools of H&zareobagh. But two thanas of Hazareebagh are said to be entirely 
Bengali-talking, and in schools in other thanas often the most eager pupils are Bengalis, and 
the teacher in such cases teaches them in Bengali.” * 

“ The question of improvement in the pathsala teachers leads to the management of the 
normal school. At Hazareebagh a second grade normal school is sanctioned by Sir George 
Campbell. Up to date only two classes, under ordinary pandits, on Rs. 25 per month or 
thereabouts, have been held. If Government declines or delays to found a normal Bohool 
at Ranchi, there can be no objection to spending the sanctioned allowance at Hazareebagh. 
Instead of more expensive teachers, a larger number of stipends might be provided thereat, 
and then the primary schools might be affected as a whole. At present a very small percent¬ 
age of the primary teachers is kept in the normal school classes.” 

“ This leads me to Ranchi. There is still no normal school, so that in the Hindi primary 
schools under the old gurus nothing has really been done towards improvement. These 
Lchardugga old guru-pathsalas are the poorest in Chota Nagpur as a class, being parallel 
with the worst improved pathsalas of Hazareebagh.” 

“ In Maubhoom the number of pathsalas is 250 or thereabouts; and though there is a 
second grade normal school at Purulia, part of the stipends are diverted to maintain pandit 
pupils, so that only An insignificant percentage of the Manbhoom old gurd's are at school. 
I he normal school stipends, however, reserved for gurus, are kept full, and the old gurus 
appear less disinclined to go to dbhool than the old gurus of Jessore and. Baraset.” 

“ Speaking generally, Manbhoom primary schools, being Bongali schools, are much like 
the primary sohools in parts of the Presidency division. The people are still less willing than 
in Central Bengal to have the old country education superseded by modern or foreign systems. 
Under these oircuipstances, it still appears to me a problem what is to bo done with these 
pathsalas, and in which direction we are to attempt to improve them, so as to show some 
result for the Government money spent on them. At present the result seems to me verv 
small. J 

'* I did not visit Singbhoom.” 

I 8 7 . The Commissioner remarks generally of the progress of education that “ for some 
years to come it is, from the nature of the people themselves, likely to be very slow. The 
aboriginal tribes at any rate have, as far as I can see, very little taste for learning, unless it is 

have topay for°it i ” UP011 th ° m ’ 1 strongljr 8U8 P ect that tllo y grudge every pice they may 

termed^**' K .SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. Secondary instruction is given in schools 
termed higher and middle, whioh are mtermediato in standard between primary schools 
and colleges lor t superior instruction. , The higher schools teach up to the standard of the 
University Entrance Examination, and in these schools English is the medium of instruction 
in all classes except the lowest. -In some of the middle schools English is taught as a 
language, all other instruction being given in the vernacular: in others, the whole of the 
instruction is in the vernacular; hence the classification of middle schools into middle English 
and middle vernacular. In middle English schools the standard of instruction is regulated by 
the course prescribed for minor scholarship!, which is intended to represent a stage of progress 
!“ “O” "f*"! fat the University Entrance JsJLJTPX 

standard m middle vernacular schools is regulated by the course laid down for vernacular 

TWlish P T n 18 Klentma 1 with^ that for t minor scholarships in all subjects except 

English In passing from the lowest to the highest form of school instruction a pupil is 

sttees 8ed the primarvT? ° f - n? 7 f" ; ? rogre8s durin g this time is divided into three 

‘ ™ 1 n y 1 mid<lle sta g es ..each being reckoned to extend over a period of four 

!1 UP1 Twn g< \ °T * penod of two years. In the upper stage are included all 
nrJnnla ‘S? sta ? dard In th ° first and second classes of a school which 

all L dl 1 at0S f<H > the . University Entrance Examination. The primary stage includes 

all pupils who have not reached the standard of the third class of a middle school teaching 

sinVthnRfiwh r 8C ‘°k rS 5 ip c< ?, ur8e ’ and Al8 ^ ft ge is divided into two sections—the first compr? 

*1 in read ' , writo ’ and understand easy sentences in. their mother-tongue • *the 

second those who cannot yet read, write, and understand easy sentences in their^other 
tongue. Ihe middle slaqe includes all pupils whose progress is, intermediate between the 

of both sexes under instruction, who are classified in the 
returns for the year according tp these stages of 
TlogffB (exdndmg 1?,179 pupils in Caloutta, and 
17,<126 m Butdwan division, for whorii ‘"these 
retimis have not beon received,) is 486,734,* being 

__ increase o£ 36,<951 pupils, or 8 per cent, during 

Total Of .11 stages ... 471.080 16,854 48«"734 whom 2,051 are’girls. The upper stage 

- HZ includes 6,070, against 5,446 in the previous year, 

•tage includes 42 498 against 30 o«n m < • showin g an morease of 11 per cent.;’ the middh. 
g noiuaes 4^,49», against 39,260, giving an increase of 8 pgr cent.; and in the primary 


primary stage and the upper stage. 
189. The number of pupils 
« 

Boy*. 


1 Upper stupe 
Middle stage ... 
Primary stage— 

(1) Highest section 
(8) Lower section 


8,046 

41,122 

16&.088 

867,825 


Girls. 

26 

1,378 

6.361 

8,892 


Total. 

6,070 

42,498 

, 171,440 

266,717 
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stage 438,166 are inoluded, showing an increase of 8 per oent. Of these, 171,449 have learnt 
to read and write and understand easy sentences in their mother-tongue, and 266,717 are 
still oooupied in acquiring the first rudiments of education. The greatest progress has been 
made in the upper stage*of instruction. 

190. Middle Schools. —The following table compares the statistics of middle schools 
for the year, as regards number of sohools and pupils, with those of the previous year. 


1873-74. 1874-78. 

—*■-1 --X— - 


Oovernment School*. 

Schools. 

Pupiis! 

, - 

Schools. 

Pupils! 

English 

7 

727 

. 7 

962 

Vernacular ... 

... 186 

10,428 

180 

10,192 

Aided School s. 





English 

416 

21,632 

417 

24,330 

Vernacular {Orant-iu-aid ... 

;;;] 7i6 

32,946 

( 628 
.1 136 

30,234 

6,211 

Total 

... 1,325 

66,732 

. 1,397 

• 1 

71,929 

® Unaided School *. 



• 


English 

97 

6,786 

117 

6,466 

Vernacular... >... 

122 

6,768 

*. 112 

4,010 

Total 

219 

11,563 

229 

11,876 

Grand total 

... 1,644 

77,28*5 

1,628, 

83,304 


From this it appears that there has been an increase of 72 Government and aided sohools 
and of 6,197 scholars during the year. ’ 

191. The number of Government middlo English schools was increased by one by the 
reduction of the higher English school at Chumparun to this class: but this gain was 
counterbalanced by the loss of one school in the district of Darjeeling, which in the 
returns for 1873-71 was entered as a Government school, aftliough it was really only 
an aided school. The number of Government schools therefore remains the samo; but there 
has been an increase of 235 in the number of pupils. 

192. The number of middle English sohools, supported to some extent by the State, 
was 454, with 25,292 pupils, being an increase of 31 schools and 2,933 scholars for the year. 

193. The Government middle vernacular schools have decreased in number from 186 
to 180. This loss of six schools is duo to the disappearance of throo sohools in Sylhet from 
the returns of the year, and to tho omission of three schools in tho Tributary Mohals from 
the returns made by the Inspector, which were inoluded in the previous yoar’s returns. 
This decrease of Bix schools is attended by a loss of 236 pupils." 

194. The aided middle schools, both English and vernacular, have increased in number* 
the former by 31 schools and 2,698 soholars, and the latter by 47 schools and 3,500 scholars. 

195. The expenditure upon middle sohools is shown in the following table:— 




1873-74. 

e 


1874-75. 



State funds. 

Local funds. 

Total. 

Stale funds, j 

Local funds. 

• 

Total. 

Government Schools. 

as. 

• 

Rs. 

Us. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

English . 

Vernacular . 

• 

7.815 

40,570 

. 10.404 
26,314 

18,079 

74,000 

10,501 
• .47.2J3 

11,487. 

27,772 

22,048 

74,995 

Aided School t. 



• 

• • 



English . 

Vernacular*. 

1.20.054 

96,905 

2,28,631 

1,43,569 

3.48,685 

2,40,0.33 

1.33,709 

1,09,829 

2,55,325 

1,62,101 

3,92,124 

2,71,930 

’ Total . 

2,74,010 

»-S — 

4,07,977 

0.A.987 

8,04,4X2 

4,56,685 

7,61,097 


* 

The entiro expenditure upon middle sohools receiving support from* tho State has increased 
from. Its 6,81,987 to Its. 7,61,097, and the portion of this expenditure contributed by 
Government from Rs. 2,74,010 to Rs. 3,04,412. The average annual cost of a pupil in 
Government schools was Rs.'8-ll, and in aided schools lts. 10-15; tho cost to tho State 
being Rs. 5-3 in Government schoeds, and in aided schodls Rs. 4. These figures are nearly 
identical with tho corresponding figures of the previous year. 

. 196. The number of candidates that came up from middle sohools for minor scholar¬ 

ships was 1,060, of whom 662 passed, and 114 gained scholarships; the number that came up 
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for vernacular scholarships was 3,665, of whom 2,328 passed and 221 gained scholarships. 
The details for the separate divisions are shown in the following tables:— 


Minor Scholarship Examination, 1874-75. 


Divisions. 

Bunlwan division 
Presidency 
Rajshahi 
Dacca 
Chittagong 
Cooch Behar 
Patna 
Bhagulpur 
Chota Nagpur 
Oriuaa 


Divisions. 

Burdwan division 
Presidency 
Rajshahi 
Dacca 
Chittagong 
Cooch Behar 
, Patna 
Bhagulpur 
Chota Nugpur 
Orissa 




Number 

Number 

• 

of candidates. 

of candidates, 
passed. 

gained scholar¬ 
ships. 


230 _ 

116 

16 


316 

242 

20 


119 . 

60 

16 


178 

93 

17 


31 

20 

6 


67 

61 

17 


28 

21 

9 


23 

18 

7 

... 

41 

31 

7 

Total * 

1,060 

662 

114 

Vernacular Scholarship Examination, 

1874-75. 

• 


Number of 

N tmilrer 

Number 


candidate*. 

of Candida 

gained 



passed. 

scholarships. 

... 

700 

461 

25 

... 

674 

4'»3 

26 


643 

3)8 

38 


910 

605 

29 


116 . 

88 

19 


... • 28 . 

7 

1 


664 

303 

39 


96 

74 

22 


23 . 

12 

10 

- 

93 

69 

12 

Total 

.. 3,666 

2,328 

221 


, - Hl< ™ English Schools.— The number of Government higher English schools 

has fallen from 46 to 44, owing to the transfer of the Sylhet Zillah School to Assam and the 
reduction of the ( humparun School to*the status of a middle school; but there has been an 
increase of 041m the number of pupils. The number of aided higher schools is returned 
at SI with 8,01.3 pupils, showing an increase of five sohools and 1,097 scholars The net 
increase m this class of schools is threo sohools and 1,738 scholars. 


llianxs Scnooi.8. 


1873-74. 


1874-76. 


Government schools 
Aided schools 


Unaided schools 



Schools. 

Pupils. 

/ " - A 
Schools. 

-^ 

Pupils. 


48 

10,776 

44 

11,417 

o 

76 

7,616 

81 

8,613 

•Total 

122 

18,292 

125 

20,030 


43 

10,188 

... , 41 

10,770 

Grand total 

185 

28,160 

166 

30,800 


198.. In Government higher English, schools the expenditure is regulated by fixed net 
grants from the State ami the local income from fees, subscriptions, and endowments; and each 
school can, after obtaining the necessary sanction, spend up to the .limit of its income from 
these two sources. In. some sohools the ordinary annual -expenditure nearly reaches the 
sanctioned limit, in others the ordinary expenditure falls considerably sjiort of it and the- 
balance in favor of a school may be regranted to meet an increase of expenditure for school 
purposes in future years., In the returns from which thVtablo of expenditure in these schools 
for the year 1813-74 was drawn up it would seem that in some cases the total expenditure 
was taken to be the local income, plus tb'e Government net grant. This did not rcnnssent 
the actual expenditure, which can only be the amount drawp from the treasury • and the 
amount so drawn, minus the payments into th e treasury on account of foes, subscriptions 
and endowments raised locally, must be the State contribution for the year to the moss 
expenditure on these schools. Hence the difference between the Stateexpenditurein Govern¬ 
ment schools for the two years shown in the table below, namely, -Its. 18,804 is not the 
difference between the amount really drawn from the treasury during these year’s but the 
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difference between the amount that might have been drawn in 1873-74 and the amount 
actually drawn in 1874-75. 


■KOOK DART 
UfHTROCTIOir. 



Higher Schools. 


Government schools ... 
Aided schools. 


Total 



1873-74. 



1874-75. 

* 

State fund*. 

Local funds. 

Totul. 

State funds. 

Local funds. 

..r 

Total. 

Us. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1U. 

1,41.511 

49,310 

2,13.045 

1,33,710 

3,55,156 

1,83,020 

1,22.707 

51,728 

2.33,769 

1.44.321 

8.53,466 

1,90,519 

1,90,821 

3,47,355 

6,38,176 

1.71,56 

3,30,580 

6,55,015 


199. Before comparing the gross expenditure on these schools for the two years, it is 
necessary, under the explanation which precedes the table, to correct the figures for the State 
expenditure on Government schools for 1873-74 by Rs. 18,083, tho amount by which they 
exceed the actual drawings from the treasury. The Skate expenditure is therefore reduced to 
Rs. 1,23,428 ; tho local expenditure should also bo increased, by tho same amount; it will 
therefore stand at Rs. 2,31,728. Tho gross expenditure on all schools of this class. Govern¬ 
ment and aided*, is Rs. 5,05,015 in the year under report, against Rs. T»,38,17U in 1873-74, or 
an increase of Rs. 10,839 for tho year. This increase consists of Rs. 1,097 from Stato funds 
and Rs. 15,142 from local sources; and upon Government Schools there is a net decrease of 
State expenditure of Rs. 721 for the year. 

. 200. In. Government schools the total annual cost per head was Rs. 31, of which the 
State paid Rs. 10; in aided schools tho total cost per head was nearly Rs. 23, of which tho 
Stato paid Rs. t>. . • 

201. Tho obstacles previously referred to as having attended middle education may he 
divided into three heads,—dislike of tho people to the course prescribed for those schools of 
late years, disproportionate attention paid by the inspecting staff to primary school^, and 
discouragement felt by the teachers at the ahseneo of definite prospects of promotion. Recent 
orders, it may bo hoped, have gone far to remove the first ground of objection. Tho improved 
prospects lately opened to tho subordinate inspecting agency will tend to till its ranks with 
men quite competent to the inspection of middle schools of all degrees of excellence, and the 
second cause of objection will then disappear. In regard to the third alleged reason, it is 
difficult to see what general promotion in other branches of the public service can be oti'ered 
to men ignorant of English, as are the teachers in vernacular schools. Rut a moro determined 
effort on the part of inspecting officers to iuduoe managers of aided schools to employ trained 
pandits from the normal school (who are incomparably the best vernacular teachers) will 
create a greater demand for such mea, and tend, in course of time; to raiso their average pay. 
To the teachors in middle English schools (and it is by them that tho absoneo of a career 
has been most keenly felt) the new orders for grading and raising the pay of deputy inspectors 
and sub-inspectors present tangible advantages. A successful t.eaclier in a middle school, who 
possesses tho other necessary qualifications, may pi*t forward a very fair claim to employment 
as a sub-inspector. In many instances already men have passed from a school to a sub-, 
inspectorship on the nomination of the Inspector; and now that the appointment of all those 
officers rests* with the Director, tho legitimate claims of a useful and hardworking body of 

men need not be overlooked when vacancies are to be filled. * , 

• 

202. It will bo noticod that in aty divisions, except Dacca, fair progress in middle 
schools and satisfactory Results in the scholarship examinations are recorded for tho yftir. 
In Dacca the chief drawback is said to be the absence of a fixed literary standard, which 
causes the pupils of these schools to write bad Bengali. Tho scholarship course lately 
prescribed, however, provides for tho cultivation of a correct and pure vernacular style; and 
for tho future, schoolmasters will probably rtoy increased attention lo composition. It will 
bo found advisable to introduce, into the middle schools text-books,•for.litcraturo merely, that 
come up to the roquisito. standard of oxcollence ; mdi»y such exist in Bengal; and it is 

undesirable to restrict managers in tho choice of the books they may wish to introduce. 

• * • 

• 203. Tho Inspector of llajshahi considers that mode], vernacular schools have done • 

their work, and should now bo replaced by a smaller number of model English schools, since 
it is tho latter class»of schools that stadd mostly in need of guidance. This is perhaps true 
in the more advanced parts of Bengal; and it is probable that mauy villages now retain, at 
the es^xuiso of Government, a modpl school which, if it were removed, would be at once 
replaced by an aided school: It might therefore be well worth the consideration of district 
ooramittees (for tho question must be judged according to looal circumstances) whether they 
could in any caso roeojnmend the’ conversion of (say) three vernacular schools intb one model 
English school. The proposal comes opportunely at the present momont, when it is 
jyiticipated that the standard in middle English schools may be gradually raised. A well- 
furnished English school under Government control might at least show the other sohools of 
a district or of a sub-division what is tho highest standard now attainable. 


II 
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204. At the same time, it would be necessary to perform the experiment with great 
caution. The model schools of a district, taken all round, are in general much better governed 
and better taught than aided schools of the lower grade, at about the same cost to Govern¬ 
ment. If each model school so removed were replaced by an aided .school, there would be 
little saving under the head of vernacular education: the charge would be merely transferred 
to the grant-in-aid budget.' But for the same reasons, a model sub-divisional English school 
could probably be worked by Government at a cost little greater than that now incurred for 
an aided English school. Subscriptions might still be raised in support, as they are now 
for zillah schools. I commend to the consideration of Government the question of extending 
model English schools. There are now only seven in all Bengal. 

205. Mr. Hopkins eotnplains that in Burdwan many of the English schools are useless. 
The English language is of no service to the majority of villagers, and when the school has 
been established by the exertions of a few wealthy men, the rest find themselves unable to 
pay the high fees or to buy the books, and the school languishes. I am quite of the opiuion 
that many a bad English school in a remote part might usofully be replaced at the same cost 
by a first-rate vernacular school; and jt is the business of local officers to bring about this 
conversion, which they can often manage to do if the school receives a grant-in-aid. On the 
other hand, many inferior English schools have now been offered a fresh stimulus to exertion 
by the creation of the intermediate Anglo-vernacular scholarships. ^ 

206. Turning to higher English schools, wo find 21 per cent, of the pupils in the 
upper stage—that is, in the two. entrance classes—47 per cent, in th^ middle stage, and 42 
per cent, in the lower stage, of whom 7J per cent, cannot read and write. In Government 
schools the numbors are 22$ per cent, in tho upper stage, 50$ in the middle, and 27 in the 
lower; 5J per cent, being unable to read und write. Objections have been raised to pupils 
in the lowest stage of all, as out of place in a zillah school with highly paid masters; but 
the advantages aro clearly on the side of retaining such pupils. Pupils in the lower stages 
contribute vory largely to the fee-income of the school; they are willing to pay a high 
price for elementary teaching in consideration of the higher education they will get as they 
advance in the school. If such pupils wore transferred to a lower class school close by, the 
foe-receipts of the Government school would fall off to a much greater extent than the 
expenditure. Tho lowest classes, in fact, are taught by masters at a very cheap rate, and 
tho pupils pay for the prestige of the zillah school. 

207. A suggestion has been made that every boy in the third class of a zillah school 
should pass the minor scholarship examination before promotion to the second class, with the 
object of keeping tho level of the important second class as high as possiblo, and preventing 
undue promotion to the injury of tho class. This was the practice in the zillah school of 
Sylhet, but in no other so far as I am aware ; and I am not in favor of the proposal to make 
it compulsory. Tho change would involve the introduction into the lower classes of the 
school of the science subjects (other than physical geography) which now form part of the 
standard in middle schools, and tlie zillah school standard would again bo thrown out of 
relation to that which the University requires. And though students from middle schools 
who pass the examination are now weighted, as compared with zillah school students, by the 
extra science subjects, yet they enjoy the great advantage of being eligible for minor 
.scholarships, from which zillah school students are excluded. If zillah school students wore 
required to pass the examination without being made eligible for scholarships, they would 
resent it as an injustice; if they were made eligible, thoy would carry olf evor^ scholarship 
from the middle schools, and English education outside head-quarters stations would receive 
its death-blow. The one advantage that I see in tho proposal is this, that the vernacular 
education of zillah school students would be sensibly improvod; but in my judgment this 
advantage, considerable as it is, would be purchased too dearly. • 

208. University Entrance Examination.— -Tho subjects prescribed by tho University 
for this examination regulate the whole course of instruction in higher schools, and the results 
of the examination afford a trustworthy test of the efficiency of the teaching in theso schools. 
At the examination of l - 874 the system o.f setting papers in English, without reference to 
text-books appointed two years previously, was introduced,, and was attended by results 
which may be regarded «os satisfactory. Moro than ordinary care. was taken in the pre¬ 
paration of the questiops, and the teaching of English in.sehools during the ourreut year 
will be greatly influenced, by the general tendency the questions took at (he last examination. 
The Senate, in August last, sanctioned two alterations in the schedule of subjects for the 
examination of 1875 and subsequent examinations. * The first change'.was-in the intro¬ 
duction of Chapters I—III, VIII, and IX of Blonford’s Physical Geogmphy under the 
head of “ History and Geographythe second change was in the introduction. ®f the 
mensuration of plane surfaces and the theory of surveying under the head of. “ Geometry ” 
By these changes the • entrance course has beep improved, and the requirements of the 
University brought into harmony with the teaching, m* Bengal sohools. As was expected 
there was a decrease in the number of candidates for the entrance examination from 2 544 
m 1873 to 2,254 in 1874. The large accession of candidates in *1873 was due enti’relv 
to an impression,.then widely prevalent, that the difficulty of passing the examination 
would be greatly enhanced by the abolition of text-books-, in English, and the result 
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of the examination showed that a large number of candidates had got admission to 
the examination who were not fit to appear. The number of candidates in 1874 was, 
however, larger than the number in 1872 by 110, this inoreose being doubtless due to 
the natural growth of schools of this class. Of the 2,254 candidates in 1874, 966, or 43 
per oent., were successful, against a percentage of 38 only in the previous year. Fifty-six 
candidates registered for examination did not present themselvel, and of the 1,232 who 
failed, 724 were rejected in English, 611 in tho second languages, 531 in history and 
geography, and 789 in mathematics. As at most previous examinations, the most fatal 
subjects were English and mathematics. 

209. The number of candidates from Bengal was 1,717, or 76 per oent. of the whole. 
This was thb exact number of candidates at tho examination of 1872, but a deoreaso of 292 
on the number in 1873. Government schools contributed 39J per cont. of the candidates, 
aided schools 22f por cent., and unaided schools 33 per cent., tho remainder consisting of 
teachers and private students. As was explained lust year, the number of candidates from 
Bengal was exceptionally large in 1873, and some years will probably elapse before our 
schools can send up 2,000 candidates who are really fit to appear. Of the 1,717 candidates, 
702, or nearly 41 per cent., were passed, tho poreentago of passed candidates in 1872 with the 
pome number of candidates being 42. This shows a considerable improvement on the result 
of last year’s examination,- when only 30 per cent, of the candidates passed. The percentage 
of candidates passed-from the Bengal schools does not compare unfavorably with tho results 
attained at the universities of Bombay and Madras. In tli£ last available returns it appears 
that only 84 per cent, of the candidates passed the entrance examination at Bombay, and 
39 per cent, at Madras. At tho matriculation examination of tho London University in 
June 1874, out of 665 candidates, 378, or 56 per cent., were successful} and at the examination 
of January 1875, out of 506 candidates, 224, or 44 pep cent., were passed, givingym average 
of 51 per cent, of successful candidates for the yoar. Tho Calcutta University returns show 
that of the 684 candidates at the entrance examination from Government schools, 349, or 
51 per cent., were passed. It would seem, therefore, that at these schools tho head-masters 
exerciso tho power they have of keeping back ill-qualified candidates with reasonable 
strictness. 

210. In the following table tho schools from which tho candidates came up are classified, 

and tho success attained by each class of schools shown:— ■ 


University Entrance Examination. 


December 1874. 


Government school# ... 
Private schools (aided) 
Private „ (unaided) 
Schoolmasters 
Private students 


Total 


Number of 
ach<x)ls. 

43 

68 

54 

. ; 

i 

Number of 
candidates. 

Number Pissed. 


Percentage 
of success. 

1 first 
division. 

Second 
divisiuji. 

Third • 
division. 

Total. 

084 1 

3»l 

608 j 
8 | 
00 1 

84 

18 

54 

1 

170 

fil 

108 

• a... 

3 

95 

44 

69 

1 

4 

849 
* 123 

221 

1 

8 

51 

31 

39 

12 

12 

105 

1,717 

.157 

342 

203 

702 

• 


Excluding the Assam schools, tho number of schools that seqt up candidates in 1873 was 184, 
so that there was a reduction of 19 in the number that sent up candidates this year. 

211. The religions professed by the candidates are shown in tho following table:— 



Number of 
candidates. 

Number Pabbbd. 

Total. 


First 

division. 

Second 
division • 

Third 

division. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans . . 

Christians .* . 

Brahmist% .• 

Theista .* . 

Others . ... •. 

1,506 

86 

00 

SO 

12 

11 

128 . 

5 

17 

S 

1 

3 

• 

29rt * 

18 . 

17 

M , 

3 * 

1* 

* 183 

• 0 

5 

5 

1 

607 

26 

89 
* 20 

6 

5 

Total 

• 

. 1 - 717 . 

167 

849 

203 

702 




• 

• 



.212. This return shows that the Muhammadans are still badly represented in the 
highest examination, for schools.* The following are the Muhammadan statistics for the last 
five years:— * 


1674 

1878 

1879 


• 

Number of 
candidates. 

• Number 
passed. 

• 


Number of 
undid, tea. 

88 

96 

1871 

... 

... 76 

109 . 

23 j 

1870 

... 

73 

«7* 

30 





Number 


28 

39 


SSCOKDAR 

IH8TSCCT1C 
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213. The divisions from which the candidates were drawn are shown below:— 


lESTBCICTlOK, 


Oencral Distribution List of Entrance Candidates. 


• 


Schools that 
sent 

candidates. 

Schools that 

Candidates passed in 

Total 

passed. 

DlBTBICTB. 

Number of 
candidates 

Missed success¬ 
ful candidates. 

First 

division. 

Second 

division. 

Third 

division. 

Burdwan division. 

300 

30 

29 

24 

02 

43 

129 


438 

33 

23 

88 

110 

28 

232 

Presidency division . 

21*2 

42 

30 

21 

61 

38 

110 


247 

14 

10 

15 

44 

20 

85 

Kajshahi .. . 

102 

17 

13 

3 

27 

28 

68 

Patna „ . 

87 

7 

7 

1 

13 

10 

30 

Bhagulpur „ . 

40 

4 

4 


4 

12 

26 

Ohittiwoiiff „ . 

20 

5 

4 

4 

9 

5 

18 

Ohota Nagpur . 

8 

3 

2 


1 

2 

3 

Orissa „ . 

23 

3 

2 


2 

0 

11 

Cooch Behar „ . 

8 

2 

1 


. 

1 

1 

Private students and teachers. 

74 

• . 


1 

3 

5 

9 

Total 

• 

1.717 

• 

103 

127 

157 

342 

203 

703 

• 


This tablo shows that 471 out of the 702 successful candidates came up from schools in 
the town of Calcutta and the Burdwan and Presidency divisions. The number of schools, 
which succeeded in passing candfdates was 127, against 130 in the prevfous year. 


214. Besides English the candidates from Bengal took up nine languages. The number 
that took each of these is shown below:— 


* 

• 

Deceml>or 

1873. 

December 

1874. 

Latin 


63 

63 

.Sanskrit 


... 1,147 

984 

Arabic 


.'17 

33 

•Persian 

... 

13 

20 

Bengali 

••• 

675 

628 

Urdu 


..., 130 

00 




December 

1873. 

December 

1874. 

Hindi 

... 

23 

22 

Ooriah 


7 

14 

Armenian 

... 

4 

4 


Total 

... 2,099 

1,717 


This return shows that 64 per cent, of the candidates took up a classical language, 
against 54 per cent, in 1873 and 67 per cent, in 1872. The substitution of the first arts 
for the entrance examination as a qualification for admission to the Medical College 
tends to increase the number of candidates taking up a classical language. With reference 
to the requirements of the University in its higher examinations, the Lieutenant-Governor 
has been pleased to permit Sanskrit to be taught in the four highest classes of collegiate and 
zillah schools, instead of tho three highest only, when the number of candidates in such schools 
desirous of instruction in that language amounts to ten in the first and second classes. In 
thus oxtending the limit within which instruction may bo givou in Sanskrit, the object of tho 
Lieutenant-Governor was not to encourage t|io pedantic and excessive uso of Sanskrit in the 
vernacular, but rather that Sanskrit should be taught “either as a purely classical language, 
or as tho means of attaining to the higher parts and to tho more scholarliko uses of the 
Bengali language.” 

C 

215. Under the rules (10, 11, 12) in force for tho award of junior scholarships, it was 
requisite that half the scholarships should bo given # to candidates who, in addition to the 
Unicersity examination, had passod a departmental examination in^mensuration, surveying, 
and‘physical geography. This examination was held a short time before tho Univorsity 
examination under boards of examiners appointed by the Commissioners and the Circle 
Inspectors. Tho examination included one paper of questions on physical geography, and 
another on mensuration * and surveying; marks were also given to specimens of the survey- 
work and plan-drawings oxecuted duriug'the‘session. 

216. Tho following are tho statistics of this preliminary examination :— 



Number of 

Number 


Number of 

Number 


candidates. 

passed. 


Candidates. 

passed. 

Burdwan division 

71 

43 

r Patna # . division 

72 

42 

Calcutta , 

- c . 

63 

Bhagulpur „ 

... 43 . 

23 

Presidency division 

47 

28 

Chota Nagpur „ 

... S'* . 

8 

Dacca „ 


104 

Orissa . „ 

23 

« ‘ 

Chittagong „ 


29 


— 

— 

Kajshalii „ 

...‘ 63 

. 29 

• Total 

... 

347 

Cooch tiehar „ 



* 

. — 

— 


217. Physical geography, mensuration, and the theory of surveying haviug now been 
incorporated in the University course for matriculation, tho Lioutenant-Governor has decided * 
that rules 10, 11, and 12, for the award of junior scholarships, shall be cancelled, and fW 
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award of scholarships shall bo mode purely on the results of the University examination. It »kco»i>art 
will therefore no longer be necessary to hold a separate departmental examination in these instruction 
subjects. 

2J4L Junior Scholarships. —The following table shows the distribution of the junior 
scholarships awarded on the results of the entrance examination of December 1874. Of the 
150 junior scholars, 98 olected to tako up chemistry and 48 psyclfblogy for the first examina¬ 
tion in arts, while three elected to hold their scholarships in the civil engineering depart¬ 
ment of the Presidency College, and six did not state whether they intended to take up 
chemistry or psychology. One hundred and twenty-one scholarships were made tenable in 
Government colleges, 18 'in aided, and 1C in unaided oolleges. 

Distribution List of Junior Scholarships, 1875. 


--- .— - 


t JS 









£ a 


Numiikr op So iiolaksii ip -holdkuh 


o o 

i § 

3 Q 


WHO PA88K1I THK KNTRANCK 


•g a 

35 * 

■i * 

1' o 

l i 


Examination. 

Commissioner's Division. 

a 

11 

Total. 

First 

Second j 

Third 


•SB 

§=? 

■H.5 

• • 

division. 

division. 

division. 




x -a 






e * 

& * 



• 



Burdwau division . 

2 

0 

12 

20 

17 

3 



7 

9 

17 

• 33 

33 

12 



l’tvsideney division. 

1 

ft 

10 

Ifl 

4 


Kajslmhi . 


0 

12 

18 

4 

14 

...... 



0 

12 

1H 

13 

5 


(Jluttagonff . 

l'lllRIl . 

. 

2 

J 

it 

12 

8 

IS 

4 

1 

4 

12 

ft 

Hmufulpur . 


3 

.» 

11 


4 

7 

2 

Orissa . 


2 

- 




Chotu Nairpur. 


1 

- 

3 




Couch Huh a r . 








Total 

10 

•*» 

04 

150 


41* 

17 


219. The state of secondary instruction in the different divisions is sot forth' in the 
following summaries. 

220. Bukdwan Division. —The number of schools and scholars of this class in tho 
division was as follows:— 



Schools. 

Pupils. 


Schools. 

Pupils 

Higher Class English 

... 38 

6,338 

Unaided Middle English 

.. 18 

809 

Middle 

... 05 

4,500 

Ditto ditto Vernacular ... 

8 

331 

Government Model Vernacular 

... 27 

1,705 

• 

— 

— 

Aided Middle Class „ ... 

... 111 

0,012 

. Total 

... 335 

20,705 

Unaided Higher English ... 

... 6 

1,070 

i 

— 



This shows an increase of 10 schools and 78-3 pupils, which is due to the placing out of 
unallotted funds at the disposal of tho district committees of Jiankoora and Beerbhonm. In 
Burdwau, Ilooghly, and Midnapur tho grants ulready sanctioned wero somewhat in excess 
of their grant-in-aid allotments. • . 

221. . Middle Vernacular Schools. —Except in some of the outlying schools in tho 
Midnapur and Bankoora districts, these schools are said t<j be working satisfactorily. Their 
number has increased, and tho Inspector repeats his remarks of last year as to* their popu¬ 
larity efficiency. Of the pupils in attendance, 3,2(il are in tho middle stage of instruc¬ 
tion, that is, are preparing for the vernacular scholarship course, 4,785 can rend and *vrite, 
and 3,979 are merely beginners. These figures indicate satisfactory progress, and a decrease 
in the number of mere beginners. 

222. Vernacular Scholarship Examination. —Tho statistics of this examination are- 

sub joined :— , 


I^ame op District. 

t 

Number of 
schools. 

• • 

Number of 
candidates who 
sunt in their 
iminu.H and 
paid foes. 

• 

• 

First division j 

-• * 

Passed in— 

• 

Second tiivision. 

• 

Third division. 

• 

Scholarships. 

• 




• 



Burt^wan. 

67 

217 

13 

43 

10.3 

6 

Bankoora. 

$3 

90 

4 

20 

37 

2 

Hoouhly.. 

44 

153 

21 

38 

53 

> 

7 

Midnapur . 

' st! 

159 

* 0 

34 

07 

7 

Beerbhoom . 

11 

51 

3 

11 

14 

3 

Total 

19ft 

700 

47 

140 

274 

in 


12 
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bbcovdabt 223. The papers set in this examination were the same as those used in the Presidency 

wBTBccTioic. circle, and the results in the two circles therefore admit of comparison. In the Presidency 
circle there were 574 candidates, of whom 403 passed, 34 being placed in the first division, 
142 in the seoond, and 227 in the third. Comparing these figures with those in the above 
table, it appears that 70 per cent, of the candidates in the Presidency‘circle were successful, 
against 60 per cent, in the «Western circle, while the percentage of candidates passed in the 
first division was 6-7 in the Western circle, against 5'9 in the Presidency. The results are 
creditable to both circles. There was an increase of 27 in the number of schools competing 
aud*of 33 in the number of candidates. The Hooghly Committee point out that the result 
of the establishment of classes in mensuration and surveying is not satisfactory, “ owing 
to the inadequacy and insufficiency of the means employed to afford instructionalso 
that the marks assigned to vernacular manuscript reading are more liberal than the import¬ 
ance of the subject requires. These and other objections raised by the Hooghly Committee 
have been met by the changes sanctioned in the Lieutenant-Governor’s Minute of 3rd May. 
The Inspector, commenting on the detailed result of the examination, says:— 

• “ From those figures it would appear that llooghly as a district stands first, and that 
Itaneegunge as a centre stands last. Arithmetic in the sub-divisions of Cutwa, Dan toon, 
and Ilood-Rood is not propqrly attended to ; grammar and composition are defective in 
Bankoora, Dantoon, and Contai ; tho marks for surveying and mensuration are generally 
bad in all centres; whilst tho marks for zemindari and mahajani accounts are for the most 
part excellent. Tho reason that history and geography are so much neglected is because 
Bengalis seldom read for amusement, and these subjects are chiefly interesting and useful 
bocauso they enable one to understand historical and geographical allusions in books of 
general reading and interest. The head-masters of tho normal schools complain that news¬ 
papers supply the place of current literature, and being written carelessly and in an impure 
style, the perusal of them causes their readers to form an inaccurate and inflated stylo of 
writing.” 

A more cogent Reason for tho neglect of history and geography is to bo found in the 
low marks hitherto allotted to the subject—a defect now remedied. 

224. Middle English Schools .—On thesoschools the Inspector writes:—“ With reforenco 
to these schools, I have nothing to add to what I said last year. To tho mass of tho people 
English is useless. To instruct their children in it is beyond thoir means. The schooling 
fees aro considerable for this bountry, and the cost of books is at least equal to the schooling 
fees. In many of the schools I have entered I have found one book doing sorvieo for a 
whole class, and one dictionary doing service for a whole school. Under such difficulties it is 
impossible for pupils to make much progress Added to this, very few efficient teachers will 
take service in these schools, partly beeauso the managers can ill-afford to support tho schools, 
and partly because.tho charge is so very troublesome.” 

“ I notice that some of tho local inspecting officers put down tho inefficiency of these 
schools, as institutions for teaching English, to tho incompctonoy of tho masters; but the 
real fact is, thero is little demand for English education in purely agricultural districts. There 
may be four or five families willing to incur the expense of instructing their children in 
English, but thoy cannot afl'ord to support a<school themsolves; they therefore canvass their 
neighbours, and persuade them, though unwilling, to assist in establishing an English school. 
Tho majority of the managers, indifferent from the first, give up taking any interest in the 
institution as soon as tho novelty works off.” 

225. Minor Scholarship Examination .—Tho following table gives the statistics of this 

examination: - ^ 

C 


N’amb op District. 

Number of 
schools. 

t 

Number of can¬ 
didates who 
coni pok'd. 

First division. 

• 

Passed in*— 

Second division. 

Third division. 

Scholarships. 

Midnnimr . 

llooirhly . ' ... 

Hunlwjm . v 

Simkoom . 

llcerbhooin .* 

* 33 

17 

28 

3 

2 

* 45* 

62 

103 

23 

7 

4 

8 

4 

• A 

22 . 

4 

• 4 

18 

8 

19 

6 

5 

2 

G 

• 2 

1 

Total 

w 63 

230 

10 

49 s 

. SI 

10 

- -- 


226. The number of candidates was nearly the same as lost year, as alro the number 
passed, but the number of scholarships for competition was reduced. The result of this 
examination was better than in the previous year, when only one b<?y was placed in the 
first division. In the papers which the minor candidates had in common with the candidate 
for vernacular scholarships it was found they obtained a, larger percentage of marks than the 
latter, lhis result was natural, as the candidates were fewer in number aud belonged to a 
superior class, having the advantage of some instruction at home. Moreover, the candidates 
who take up English are, as a rule, boys who have shown considerable intelligence in their 
vemaoular studies. . 
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Higher English Schools .—These schools are distributed 

as follows:— 

SECONDARY 

Jlouglily 

Schools. 

25 

Pupil*. 

....... 3,995 

INSTRUCTION 

Burdwan 

8 

. 1,161 


Midnapur 

4 

618 


Beerbboom 

3 

. 4“6 


Bankoora 

3 

332 


Total 

43 

6. M3 



In the previous year the private school at Seramporo and the aided school at Okursha 
in the Burdwan district, were included in the returns. The Principal of the Kernmpore 
Collegiate School submitted no return this year, and the school at Okursha has been reduced 
to a middle school; hence the falling off of two schools and 285 pupils in tho returns. 

228. Tho Inspector again reports favorably of tfieso schools. Out of a total of <» 41‘> 
pupil*,. 1.220 were in the upper stage of instruction—that itf, in- the two highest classes" 
preparing for the University examination Tho unaided schools remain tho same as last year’ 
Owing to some misunderstanding no candidates went up to the ontraneo examination from 
the Burdwan Maharajah’s schools. . 

220. Junior Scholarship Examination .—A preliminary examination of candidates for 
junior scholarships was held in surveying and physical geography, and of 74 candidates 
who sent in their names, 71 were present. The only aided school represented in tho 
examination was that at Tumlook, from which a single candidate came up, who failed. I ho 
result of tho examination was that 44 were declared to have passed. The candidates from 
tho lleerbhoom school did best, this result being no doubt due to tho surveying teacher at 
that school being one of tho regular stalf who qualified at tho teachersliip examination 
in 1874. 

240. Tho following table gives an analysis, of the result of the University entrance 
examination:— J 


Number op Schools. 


7 Government schools 
22 Aided „ 

5 L nuidod „ 


Total 


•3 

c 

2 


% 

a 

3 

110 

128 

29 


m 


Parsed in 


£ 


17 

fi 


24 


31 

26 

6 

62 


% 

IS 

H 

19 

17 


41 


W 

30 

43 

6 


Failed in 


88 


J_ 

61 

60 

0 


110 



From tliis it appears that 41 per cent, of the candidates were successful, against 20 per 
cent, only in tho previous year. Tho most unsuccessful schools wore the Baukboru zillah 
school and the llooghly branch school. 


231. Presidency Division.— Tho statistics of tho middle vernacular, middle English, 
and higher English schools of tho division, as regards numbers and pupils in tho last two 
years, are given below:— 


187/1-74.. * 1874-75. 


Descriptios op Schools. 

• 

Schools. 

■/w--• 

Pupils. 

rr- 

Schools, 

• Pupil*. 

Middle Vernacular • . 

211 

10,555 *. 

230 

• 11,716 

Middle English ... ,.. 

119 

6,674 

126, 

6,3(9 

Higher „ ,. 

36 

4,366 . 

.42 

6,955 


— 

-• 

_ 

r -- 

. Total 

. *• 366 

• 21,405 

398 

23,980 

• 

— 

— 


— 


232. The Inspector remarks that this kind of education takes care of itself, and that 
there is little to be said about' ’it. Tho table shows an increase of 32 schools and 2,485 
pupils. “ There is,” says tho Inspector,. “ an apparent falling off of 2G5 boys in the middle 
English schools, but this is explained by tho fact that some middle schools were advanced 
to the status of higher schools; and the transfer diminished tho number of pupils in middle 
sdhools and increased that in higher schools. The result is a considerable increase of 
numbers.” . 
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2'U The examinations of these schools for scholarships tako place in December, and, 
as remarked by Mr. Woodrow, “ excite the intensest interest in hundreds of families.” Tho 
statistics of the examinations for the three districts are compared below:— 


Junior Scholarships 


Districts. 

Number 

of 

schools. 

Numl»er 

of 

candidates. 

- - - - - " ■ — ~W 

Division in witicit rni Candidates passed. 

1. | 11. | 111. 

Total 

number ol 
passes. 

Scholar¬ 

ships. 

24-IVrKummlis. 

21 

Hi 

16 

35 

8 

59 


Xuddcn ... . 

12 

115 

1 

17 

13 

3! 

3 

Jessoro. 

4 

8fl 

4 

9 

6 

19 

4 



Minor Scholarships. 




21-I’onrummli.i. ... 

• 

32 

100 

5 

40 

« 

. 92 

5 

Nuddea.* ... . 

19 

97 

3 

19 

55 

77 

7 

Jesnora. 

33 1 

139 | 

1 

1 


17 

<6 

73 

t 

.8 


Vernacular Scholarships. 


24-Pergunnahs. 

1 

...* 1 69 

! 

224 

25 

81 

87 

193 ] 

12 

Nuddea. 

... I 23 

101 

9 

33 

51 

93 

7 

Jossore .. . 

... 1 66 

210 


28 

89 

117 

5 

, •- — 

•- -- - 


,, , 2 '? 4 ', CAueuxTA.-The Inspector issued notices asking for information to all schools in 
Calcutta known to the Education Department or mentioned by the Commissioner of Police 
m Ins summary of schools but from several of the private schools no reply W as received 
depaifmeiit"— ar ° statlstK ' al returns received from schools more or less known to tho 


Class op Schools. 


Higher English 
Middle .. 

Middle Vernacular ... 
Lower 

Normal Schools— 

For masters 
For mistresses 
(Sir's’ schools 
Zenanateachers ... 

Nigh l school 
Music school 

Total 


t. 

(loVKR.NM |;XT. 

: 

Aided. 

Unaided. 

Total. 

Numlxr 

«»f 

Number 

Number 

Number 

of 

pupils. 

Numbor 

of 

schools. 

Number 

Number 

Number 

schools. 

pupils. 

schools. 

* 

pupils. 

of 

schools. 

of 

pupils. 



- 


-- 

— 

—■ - 

-- 

4 

1.683 



18 

6.458 

22 

8,041 

*, 

089 

6 • 

1,053 

22 

1.771 

30 

3.513 

1, 

610 

4 

1,338 

4 

432 

9 

2,319 



2 

129 

85 

3 312 

87 

3,411 





c 




1 

91 





l 

91 



3 

29 



3 

29 

1 

72 

20 

1,580 

26 

1,0*5 

40 

2,097 



• 131 

1.035 



131 

1.635 





2 f 

72 

2 

72 





2 

89 

2 

89 

9 

2.984 

• 

ICG 

5,761 

158, 

16,179 

833 

21.927 


i ^ retur “^ . l 16 Previous year showed nine Government schools, 128 aided 

and 48 unaided whools, besides ldti unaided pathsalas, with an aggregate of pupils amount- 

° r 470 viri Tlie ^ e “ 4 , g00 , d rea80n fo . r believing that the return of 136 umnded bathsalas, 
with o,4?0^ children w, attendance, was inaccurate, andthafthe return of 85 pathsalas, with 
d>81~ pupils, shown in the present year, is very Approximately true. The increase of 38 in 
the number of aided schools is due to an increase of 35 in the number of zenana teachers 

SdlSulr 1 ^ t r°^ er l Ti Ug co l nsid l ered a B?tool), and of three in the number of aided 
middle English schools. There has been an increase of 239 in the number of pupils attend- 
ing Government schools, and of 457 in those attending aided schools. 
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236. Middle Vernacular Schools. —The principal vernacular schools in Calcutta are the 
pathsala in connection with the normal school, containing 519 pupils, and four aided schools 
under native management, containing 1,338 pupils. The cost of these schools to Government 
was Its. 4,796, ofiwhich Its. 2,924 was for house-rent of the premises in which the Government 
pathsala is located. The four unaided schools of this class included in the return contained 
432 pupils. The relative merits of these schools are tested at *tho annual examination for 
nine free scholarships tenable for fivo years in the Hindu or Haro .School. The four highest 
boys in the list receive stipends of Its. 2$ a month, bosides free tuition. The standard pi 
this examination is lower than that for vernacular scholarships, but it nevertheless includes 
a considerable amount of general knowledge, with a useful acquaintance with the Bengali 
language. At the last examination there were 50 candidates for the freo scholarships, and 
the keen competition for these prizes keeps tho schools pretty well up to the mark. 

237. Middle English Schools. —There are two Government schools of this class,_the 

Colingah Branch School for Muhammadans only, and the English Department attached to the 
normal school, which is opon to all creeds, but is attended solely by Hindus. The Colingah 
Branch School had on its rolls 305 boys at the end of tho year, and its cost was Es. 2,040, 
which was defrayed from the Mohsiu Fund. Tho other school was self-supporting, and’ had 

. 384 boys on the rolls. Tho aided schools of this class are six In number, and they are chielly 
concerned with the oducation of the poorer classes of Europeans and Eurasians ; they are tho 
Calcutta Boys’ School; the Benevolent Institution; tho Homan Catholic Orphanage, Murgi- 
hatta ; St. Joseph’s School, Bowbazar; St. Stephen’s School»at Hastings ; and tho Free School. 
These schools contained at the close of tho year 1,063 pupils, of whom 1,058 were Christians, 
four Hindus, and one Muhammadan. 

There are also 22 unaided schools of this class with 1,771 pupils in attendance, of whom 
the great majority aro Hindus. 

238. Higher English Schools. —The four Government schools this class are tho Hindu 

anrl Hare Schools, the Anglo-Poraiun Department of the Madrasah, and the school depart¬ 
ment of the Sanskrit College, with an aggregate of 1,853 pupils. Tho Hindu and Haro 
schools met their entire expenditure from foes, and had a surplus of Es. 7,832 at the end of 
the year; the Anglo-Persian Department cost Es. 7,141, which was drawn from the Mohsiu 
Fund ; and the Sanskrit School Department cost Government Es. 8,212. Thoro aro no aided 
schools of this class, but thoro aro no less than 18 unaided schools attended by 6,458 pupils. 
Eleven of these aro under tho management of missionary and other Christian bodies, and 
seven aro under native managers. These schools compete at the University entrance) 
examination for junior scholarships, and of the 33 scholarships awarded in Calcutta upon 
the result of the last examination, it appears that 21 wore gained by candidates from 
Government institutions, eight by candidates from* schools under Christian bodios, and four 
by candidates from schools under native management. • 

239. Classifying the 21 schools* in Calcutta according to the merit marks won 
at the entrance examination, the following is the order in which Mr. Woodrow places 
them:— 


1. 

Hart School 

Total merit 
mark.. 

Ill 

12. 

Sanskrit College 

Total merit 
mark*. 

n 

a. 

Hindu School ... . 

9-2 

13. 

Mirzajjpre Mission School ... 

Seal't* Free College. ... t 

11 

3. 

Metropolitan Institution ... 

... 51 

14. 

10 

4. 

General Assembly's Institution 

60 

15. 

Calcutta Hoys’ School . 

7 

s. 

Free Church Institution 

31 

IB. 

Calcutta School . 

7 

8. 

Metropolitan Branch Institution ... 

... ’ 21 

17. 

St. Joseph’s School ... 

... ,« 

7. 

St. Xavier’s College ... * . 

23 

18. 

Armenian Hulanthrophic Academy 

... */> 

8. 

Doveton Collogn 

18 

10. 

Calcutta Training Acadoiny 

r, 

». 

Oriental Seminary . 

17 

20. 

Calcutta Institution . 

8 

10. 

Anglo-Persian Department. 

15 

21. 

St. Chrysostom ’b . 

2 

11. 

LaMartinere. 

11 

28. 

Bengal Academy 

• 

... 


The Hare and Hindu schools maintain their* position, yot only at tho head of the 
Calcutta schools, but of all schools of this class in Bengal. * * 

• * • 

240. Schools for Europeans,and Eurasians .—The Lioutonant-Governor, in a minute dated 

. 25th February, reviewed ^ie position of theso schools, with a view to affording such relief in 
the education of the poorer classes as circumstances soenfod to warrant. From tho returns 
then before His Honor, it appeared'trtmt about 254 European and 1,021 Eurasian children, 
of a school-going age were not attending any school, and that flier#wore 43 institutions in the 
city .for the education of children of these classes. Under theso circumstances, it was deemed 
best to invite the co-operation of existing bodies and private societies interested in oducation, 
and to assist them by grants-in-aid under existing rules, either in enlarging their present 
schools, or in opening branch schools in quarters where Ynost needed. It was estimated that 
a sum of Es. 13,000 *per annum, in addition to the present allotment for Calcutta, would 
provide the required means for extending the operations of existing schools in a way that 
* would be likely to bring into school most of those children who now kept away. This 
amount has been provided by withdrawing portions of tho grant-in-aid allotments for districts 
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in Behar, where they were not at present required, and transferring them to Calcutta: and 
the Inspector is now occupied in apportioning additional aid amongst the various managing 
bodies already engaged in tho work of educating the poorest classes of Europeans and 
Eurasians. The schools thus aided are in all cases under the management of religious 
societies, and the same zeal which set these schools on foot may be safely trusted to make 
the Government aid go as far as possible in extending the means of instruction to those poor 
children of a school-going age who are not yet at school. Proposals have been made 
tQ managers to open branch schools in those quarters where there are many Christian children, 
but which are at a distance from existing schools. The full effeot of those measuros will 
appear next year. 

241. As regards the class of schools to which grants are now assigned, Mr. Woodrow 
writes:— 

“ Government grants are intended to assist tho poor to got education for their children, 
and as a broad principle it is assumed that such children do not want high instruction. 
High instruction in English is self-supporting in large Government schools and in numerous 
other schools. No grants therefore in Calcutta are given for higher schools. The Calcutta 
Boys’ School and St. Joseph’s School receive grants as middle schools, but have advanced 1 
beyond the limit intended for them, which causes an apparent violation of the, principle ; but 
the authorities of St. Joseph's School contend that they taught all that Government required 
and something more, for which tl\oy mako no charge.” 

“ Tho two oldest schools in Calcutta are tho Free School and the Benovolent Institution. 
Tho Free School was endowed in 17114 with a meadow, on which subsequently the Mayor’s 
Court was built by public subscription. This meadow was situated on the north and east of 
Tank Square, and the present Old Coult-House Street received its name from the Court-House 
on the Free School property. This property was sold to Government for a perpetual rent of 
800 sicca rupees a month. # The ‘ meadow * has now become one of the most valuable pieces 
of ground in Calcutta.” 

“ The Free School received compensation for the destruction of its property by Suraja 
Dowla, and was amalgamated with another orphanage established on the retaking of Calcutta, 
and the funds of tho two schools constituted tho foundation of the Free School.” 

“ The Benevolent institution was established in 1809 by the Seramporo missionaries. It 
was at ono time the best school in Calcutta for tho poorer classes of tho Christian community, 
but such is far from boiug the caso now.” 

242. The Iuspoetor is of opinion that the present* school provision in Calcutta is 
sufficient for tho population, but that the maintenance of these schools is a heavy burden on 
the several managing bodies. On tho qitestion of fees, he says:— 

“The question of foes is in an unsatisfactory state, and overy school is interested in its 
settlement. Every school has now, and always had, pupils paid for by charitable individuals 
or societies. There is no limit to the extent to which this system may be carried. One 
zemindar paid the fees of every boy in his school, which thus practically became a free 
school, but it was ruled that the principle of Vhe exaction of* fees was intact. In 1864 the 
Governor-General in Council ruled that fees should bo counted as contributions in the 
stipulated sum to meet Government aid, so that it was possible to give aid to schools which 
had no subscription list.” . ^ 

“ The distinction between subscriptions and fees as regards the Government grant was 
thus obliterated. After this resolution subscribers gave, or were assumed to give, their sub¬ 
scriptions to pay for the fees of poor boys, and so it hecamo possible, to admit hoys free to all 
schools; for, in cooking the accounts, any required portion of the subscriptions could be servod 
up as schooling fees. In examining the accounts of a school it became impossible for me as 
Inspector to* tell what part was subscription given to pay tho fees of poor hoys, and what 
part was subscription to carry on the school. In fact, tho distinction was evanescent. Both 
kinds of subscriptions soryed tlle one purpose*of helping to pay t,he expenditure of tho school. 
t A soliool cannot ho carried on without expenditure, and the money required must bo raised 
somehow.” 

t < 

“ It has been supposed by some that the payment of a fee may, tend to stop competition 
when rivalry is not desirable. But where there is rivalry, there is interest in the work, and 
interest in the work brings out subscriptions bettet than fihy other inducement. Government 
can take away its grant as easily as it can raise the fees. It never attempts to interfere with 
unaided schools. In the case of injurious rivalry between schools, the Director has sometimes 
taken away the grant altogether.” # 

“Hence the recent orders of Government that-no schqpls should be aided in which fees 
of some amount were not exacted is in virtual opposition to the previous orders of 1864.” 

“ There are in Calcutta hundreds of utterly destitute European children ; and if they 
cannot go to school till their own parents pay for them, they are doomed to grow up in * 
ignorance, which is far from being the wish of Government >aud if charitable people aud 
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congregations pay fees for them, as is now the case, the order about fees is practically evaded, 
and the object for which it was issued is not apparent.” 

243. Rajshahi Division.—D uring the year the Inspector visited<217 of the superior 

schools of this division, and the general impression made was that “ superior schools of all 
descriptions are gradually sinking.” The causes of this decline in secondary instruction, 
which has been noticed in this division during the last two years, are thus summarised by 
Babu Bhudev Mukerji—(1) the reactionary character of the movement, in 1872-73 
in favor of primary and in disfavor of secondary schools; (2) the lax supervision of the 
secondary schools on the part of the subordinate inspecting agency; (3) the lowering of 
the middle standard nearer to that of the primaries; (4) the introduction into that 
standard of subjects for examination which could not guide school instruction: (5) the 
restlessness of the teachers, caused by the attractions offered to them by the Native Civil 
Service examination. These causes have for the most part lost their force by lapso of time, 
or are in course of removal; but a more deep-soatod cause than any of the above, which has 
been working to the deterioration of the superior schools, cannot bo removed without the 
co-operation of other departments. # 

“ That cause,” says the Inspector, “ is a feeling of utter stagnancy of promotion in their 
‘department, young man now entering as a schoolmaster feels that his chance of rising in 
tlto service is but small. This feeling is not justifiable in all cases.’ But such cases are the 
few exceptions, and go to provo tho rulo. Tho lowering of the schoolmaster’s calling, along 
with the spread and lidvance of education in a country, is'probably a law tho operation of 
which it is perhaps not possible altogether to oppose. But tho nocossitities of this country, 
where schoolmasters have to adapt a foreign education to their young countrymen, require 
that they should be men of much more capacity than wthere such adaptation is not required. 
The operation of the law under which schoolmasters got lowered as education usances needs 
therefore to be withstood here to the utmost extent possible. The Education Department 
should still retain some attractions for our best college youth ; and the best way appears to mo 
to establish a recognised opening from this department to other branchos of tho public sorvico. 
The old Council of Education consisting, as it did, of gentlemen in exalted position's, very 
frequently promoted men from tho Education Department, and thus mada it attractive to the 
very best college alumni of their time. If the Director of Publio Instruction were called 
upon to do now as tho Council of Education did in their time? the Education Department 
will again rise in attractiveness, although there be more openings and professions now for 
our young men than there were in those times. Even now Commissioners, Judges, and 
Magistrates take our men for service into other linos, but they do it now not exactly in tho 
way in which the department itself would be advantaged. I would recommend that there bo 
a reeognisod and legitimate passage for promotions <p transfers of this nature. As it is, the 
Education Department, which prepares capable men for every branch of "tho public service, 
fails to got capable men for itself. It will not lose by becoming a stepping-stone for a few— 
for a few only will actually pass, while the large number of abler men that will come on its 
attractiveness being increased must of necessity continue within the department.” 

244. Middle Vernacular Schools .—Thero hoe been an increase of schools of this class 
during the year from 21!) to 231, and of boys in attendance from 8,577 to 9,473. Of tlv> 
pupils, 0,549 were Hindus, 2,917 Muhammadans, six Christians, and one other; and classified 
socially, 5$ belonged to tho upper classes, 4,105 to tho middle, and 5,310 to tho lower. 
Classified according to progress, *3,167 were in tho first and 3,854 in the second primary 
stage of progress, while 2,389 were in the middle stage, and. 63 in the upper. The cost of 
these schools was Its. 71,326, of which Its. 31,995 was contributed by the State and Its. 31^331 
from local sources. * 


The people take an interest in the welfare of these schools, and the Government schools 
are not always tho best. 

245. Vernacular Scholarship T$r a mi nation *—This examination was held fretn the 30th 
November to 3rd December in the different districts, ajid tho following are tho statistics of 
the examination :— 



Number of 

•Number of • 
schools that 
did send 
candidates. 

Number of 

V 

Number pasnkd. 

Number of v 

I>ISTKrCT8._ 

clipiblfi to 

candidates 


Second 
g rruic. 

Third 

grade. 

scholarships 

*. 

send candi¬ 
dates. 

• 

sent. 

• 

First 

grade. 

given. 

1. Moorahedabad. 

52* 

32 

8* 

i 

. C 

33 

21 

6 

2. Kajshahi . 

« . 

, 18 • 

«4 . 

1 

•J 

4 

3. Malda . 

16 

• 10 

46 

i 

4 

26 

3 

4. Dinajpur . '...• 

22 

9 

31 


3 

18 

5 

6. Hang pur . 

68 

29 

87 



36 

7 

S Bokt* . 

26 

j* 

71 


T 

31 

3 

7. Pubna . 

44 

44 

179 

7 

34 

99 

10 

Total 

234 

• 

160 

643 

10 

74 

264 

38 
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246. Of the 38 scholarships awarded, three belonged to the Cooch Behar division, where 
there were no qualified candidates. The Pubna schools far outstrip the schools of the other 
districts in this examination, and while the other districts have deteriorated in secondary 
instruction, Pubna* has made some advanoe.. "This the Inspector attributes, in some degree, 
to the intelligent supervision of the Pubna schools by Babu Bhuban Mohan Neogi and 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das’, late Deputy Inspectors of that district, but now transferred to 
Rajshahi and Dinajpur. 

247. Middle English Schools .—There were 62 aided and six unaided schools of this 

class, with 3,243 pupils, against 69 in the previous year, with 3,084 pupils. In creed 
the pupils consisted of 2,539 Hindus, 693 Muhammadans, two Christians, and nine others. 
Classified according to progress, two were in the upper stage and 1,031 in the middle stage, 
while 1,413 were in the first division of the primary stage and 797 in the seoond. The cost 
of the schools was Rs. 17,877 to the State and Rs. 31,352 to tho people. These schools are 
generally supported by a wealthier section of the community than that which supports the 
vernacular schools, but, as was pointed out last year, they labor under the disadvantage of 
having no Government schools to serve as models. This, the Inspector thinks, is to be 
regretted. He adds:— • 

“The sucoess whioh, under really competent teachers, I expect such model English schools 
must attain will not fail to aot upon the zillah Government schools, where, .as I have been 
saying for several years, English is not being taught in the way it should be taught to 
foreign boys.” 

“ I have been long convince*d that the theory of these schools is thS most correct for this 
country. But I must say that their success, although not small, is far from being equal to 
my expectations.. As a mlo, tho English teachers of tho middle English schools are not men 
of the stamp wo want. These should have the power of adapting a foreign education to tho 
comprehensfhn of th9 youth of this country. But I fear there are none such. My idea is 
that the middle vernacular schools of Government have nearly done their work as pionoers of 
middle vernacular education, the aided sohools having come up to their level. These might 
with advantage bo converted into a smaller number of English middle schools under well 
paid ahd competent teachers, and planted at the sub-divisional head-quarters and other likely 
places of tho diffosent districts to serve as models to the aided sohools of this class. There 
are at present 29 Government middle vernacular schools in the division. Their cost to 
Government was Rs. 7,553 in the last year. We can have five Government middle English 
sohools at the same cost.” 

248. Minor Scholarship Examination .—This examination was held simultaneously with 
that for vemaoular scholarships, and the statistics are given below:— 


• 

Dhteicts. 

Niuntpr of 
KChools 
flimblo to 
send ofimii- 
datos. 

* 

Number of 
schools that 
did send can¬ 
didates. 

Number of 
candidates 
sent. 

NOMBKB PA8BKD. 

Number of 
scholarships 
gained. 

First 

grade. 

Second 

grade. 

Third 

•crude. 

Moonhedabad . 

26 

13 * 

43 


5 

g 


Kajxhahi . 

0 

7 

28 


2 

14 

3 

Ualtla . 

4 

1 

6 





Dinajpur . 

8 

1 

2 





Ranapur . 

7 

2 

6 


2 

2 r 


Bogra . 

2 

2 

6 

i 




Pubna . 

IS • 

10 


. 2 

1 

19 

4 

Total 

68 

30 

119 

3 

11 

46 

IS 


249. In this examination, too, the success of tho Pubna schools is conspicuous. The* 
Moorshedahad schools have not done so well as in the previous year, while the Rangpur 
sohools have done very creditably. The advance in the Rangpur schools is attributed by 
the Inspector to the interest taken in tho district schools by the Magistrate, Mr. Glazier, and 
to his carefulness in seeing that the inspecting officers do. their duty. 

250. Higher English Schools .—The number of higher English schools in the division 
, was 17 with 2,320 jftipils, against 16 with 2,161 pupils in the previous year. The Sardii 

School is the additional.higher school which was opened during the year. The total cost of 
the sohools (exclusive of' the unaided) was Rs. 55,635, to which the- State contributed ’ 
Rs. 23,168. The pupils consisted of 1,878 Hindus, 434 Muhammadans, seven Christians, 

■ and one other, and 69 wepe returned as belonging to the upper classes of society, 1,863 to the 
middle, and 388 to the lower. Classified according to progress, 471 pupils were in the 
• upper stage, 1,158 in the middle stage, 570 in' the second, and 121 in the first division -of the 
primary stage. 

251. The seventeen schools consisted of seven Goverpment schools, six aided, and four 
unaided. The best sohool of this class in the division is the High School at Bauleah, at which 
First Arts classes have been started through the liberality of Rajah Haranath Rai. The Rani 
Sarat Sundari of Puttia has generously provided the fhnds necessary to erect additional rooms 
for the accommodation of the college classes. “ Tho Bauleah school,” says the Inspector, “ is 
evidently made much of by the zemindars of the dist rict. If all the great landholders of the 
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llajshahi division north of the Padma will combine with them, and raise the High School 
to the status of a first class collego, they will meet a felt want, such an institution being much 
required for this part of the country. 

252. The Bauleah school did exceeding^ well at the entrance examination, having 
passed 19 candidates out of 38, three of them being placed in the first division, nine in the 
second, and sevon in the third. The ltangpur school also did woH, passing seven candidates 
out of eight, of whom six wero placed in the second division, and one in the third. The 
schools of this class, however, in the llajshahi division do not come up to the standard of 
efficiency that has been attained by similar schools in the more southern or eastern districts. 
As regards the causes of the comparative weakness of the higher English schools in this 
division, the Inspector says:— 

“ The teachers of superi >r schools in the greater part of the Jtajshahi division come 
from the colleges of Dacca and Berhampore. Under such circumstances, the schools of East 
Bengal must have their first choice of the Dacca College students, and Berhampore, it is well 
known, has boon always a weak college. The distance of the llajshahi districts from Krish- 
nagur, Hooghly, and Calcutta, and the intervention of the Padma—an objoct of terror to the 
young men of Southern Bengal, havo heretofore acted, and still act, as deterrents on the 
graduates of the colleges of that part of the country to sook. for service in this division. 
With the North Bengal Railway opened and the Berhampore College raised, or, what would 
be better still, the High School of Bauleah made a first class college, the prospects of the 
higher schools of llajshahi will very greatly improve. I cannot help thinking that ’the 
Berhampore College Was a mistake where it is; its right pl&co was eithor Bauleah or else¬ 
where north of the Padma river.” 

“It is thus seen that the superior schools of the llajshahi division havo not been abll to 
secure for themselves such a body of teachers as (South ayd East Bengal. I know that there 
are bright exceptions to the rule, that somo of the teachers are as good as may be found in 
the most advanced parts of the country; but the remark is nevertheless generally true, 
that there is room for much improvement in the personnel of our teaching stall' in this 
division.” 

253. There is doubtless much force in* the plea put forward by the Inspector to 

account for the backwardness of some of the higher schools in this, division; but now that 
the attractions of the Civil Service classes havo ceased to operate, and that the professional 
prospects of pleaders are no longer so encouraging as they * wore, we may reasonably 
expect to get a supply of better qualified men for the masterships of these schools. Tho 
Inspector complains that the action of tho district committees in filling vacancies in schools 
has sometimes seriously tended to impair their efficiency, and ho quotes instances which 
support that view. That cause of complaint has, however, been removed by the recent orders 
of the Lieutenant-Governor. • . 

254. The mat houses in which tho Rangpur and Bogra schools wero accommodated 
were burnt down during the year, and much of the school property destroyed. It is 
desirable that the schools at both stations should in future bo located in brick-built houses. 
The zemindars in Rangpur and Bogra arc as rich as in any other district, and, in the 
opinion of tho Inspector, “ a little earnest ami continued attention to tho matter would bring 
about what is required ” In 1873 Government offered to grant a sum of Its. 10,000 for 
tho purpose of creeling a suitable building for the Rangpur School, provided the sum of 
Its. 12,000 was raised locally. 

255. Junior Scholarship Era munition. —The statistics *of this examination are sub¬ 
joined :— 



• 

Number of 

Number of 

Number 
of candidates 
sent. 

Number I'anskii is 


Districts. 

• 

schools eligible, 
to send candi¬ 
dates. 

schools that 
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$ 
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grade. 
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grade. 

• 
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grade. 

Scholarships 

gained. 

1. Moorshedubud. . 

* 

4 

• 


. s 

13 

• 4 

2. Rnj shah i . 

3 . 

3 

55 

3 

1* » 

9 

9 

3. Mnldtt . 


1 

5 

• 


...... 


4. • Dinajpur . 

' 1 

1 

<; 



1 


5. Rangpur . 

s 

3 

n 


7 ' 

2 

«•* Kogra • . 

1 1 

1 

3 


.• 



1’ubna ... ... 


3 

1U 


. 2 

3 

2 

Total 

10 

hi 

• • 

L 1SS 

3 

*7 

28 

18 


Except as regards tho Bauleah and Rangpiy schools, the above result is not satisfactory. 
The Berhampore Collegiate School sent up 24 candidates,' of whom only five passed, four 
being placed in the third division. The preliminary examination in surveying and physical 
geography was held at Berhampore by Dr. Shircore and Mr. IV eokcs, who expressed satis¬ 
faction at the result. • . 

25G, Cooch Behar Division. — Middle. Vernacular Schools .—Tho number of schools of 
this class in the division was 20 with 778 pupils, against 15 with 533 pupils of the preced¬ 
ing year. The schools consisted of one Government model school, 11 aided, and *8 
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unaided schools; and there were 364 Hindus and 414 Muhammadans on the rolls. In 
social position, 13 belonged to the upper, 254 to the middle, and 511 to the lower classes. 
These schools are reported by the Inspector to be generally of an inferior character, but 
efforts are being made to improve them wy importing teachers from Bauleah Normal 
School. 

257. Vernacular Scholarship Examination. —There were 28 candidates from 11 schools in 
the Julpigoree district, of whom seven passed and one gained a scholarship. There was no 
examination at Darjeeling, and three out of the four scholarships available for the two 
districts were awarded to boys in the It a j shah i division. 

258. Middle English Schools. —The number of these schools was four with 145 pupils, 
the number of schools being the same as in the previous year, but with an inorease of 23 
pupils in attendance. The school at Darjeeling had fallen into a state of disorganization, 
but the Deputy Commissioner has lately put it on a better footing. 

259. Minor Scholarship Examination. —There were no candidates for this examination 
from either distriot 

260. Higher English Schools. —There were two schools of this class, the aided school 

at Julpigoree and St. Paul’s School at Darjeeling. The financial condition of the Julpigoree 
school cripples its officionoy, and the proposal of the District Committee to secure the school 
a larger grant has not befen successful. As the station will soon be the terminus of a 
railway, the school will acquire additional importance, and it ought to be put' on an efficient 
footing. Only one candidate went up to the entrance examination from St. Paul’s School, 
and he failed. • 

261. Dacca Division. — Middle Vernacular Schools. —The statistics of these schools are 
givtp in the following table:— 



Government, 






District. 

circle, and aided 

Pupils. 

Unaided. 

Pupils, 

TotttJ. 

Pupils. 


schools. 


i 


Dacca . 1 

104 

4,777 

s 

01 

107 

4,808 

Fureedppr . 

it 

1,515 

10 

.107 

61 

1,042 

BAckerKUtigo . 

Hymenai n#h . 

so 


4 

217 

84 

1,0<I6 

45 

1.777 

5 

257 j 

50 

2,084 

Total 

220 

0,788 

22 

982 

1 

i tc 

4*- 

U. 

10,750 


Compared with the figures of the previous year, these show an increase of 25 Govern¬ 
ment and aided schools and 830 soholars during the year, while there has been a decrease of 
unaidod schools from 51 to 22. The real decrease is but slight, as 25 unaided schools have 
been transferred to the aided list. 

262. Vernacular Scholarship Examination. —The results of this examination are embodied 
in the following table:— • 


District- 


if umber of 
competing 
achools. 

Number of 
candidates 
appeared. 

Number that 
passed. 

Number of 
scholarship!) 
obtained. 

Dacca 

... 

82 

372 

215 

8 

Furcedpur 


' 3(1 

143 

78 

7 

Uackerguoge ... 

... 

36 

178 

101 

• 

7 

Mymenaingh ... 

... 

48 

217 

111 

7 


Total 

201 

910 

605 

29 


• 

— 

—— 

— 
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Compared with the previous year, these figures show that the schools sending up candi¬ 
dates'have increased in number from 174 to 201. and the number of candidates from 766 to 
910; while the number passed has increased from 475 to 505. “ Notwithstanding these 

favorable results,” says Dr. Itobson, “ the inspecting officers are unanimous in thiuking that 
the absence of prescribed text-books in literature’ in the examination has had an injurious 
influence'on tho efficiency of the school#. The pupils of ^he first and second classes now 
study their literature lessons in an indifferent and perfunctory way, with the feeling that 
1 what they are reading will not tell at the examination. This is a serious evil, but the remedy 
is easy.” " „ ‘ 

The present system, 1 however, has its advantages, and the questions set at the examina¬ 
tion should indicate to a teacher tho kind and extent of.fehe knowledge of Bengali which his 
3 pupils are expected to a squire, and the character of the text-books which it will be necessary 
to read. . 

263. It was expected that’ the rule restricting the number of scholarships a single 
sohool oould gain to two would tend to depress good schools: The schools have, however, 
shown no sign of deterioration. The four betft schools of tho Daoca division passed 89 
candidates at the last examination, against 68 in the year # 1871, when the present rule was 
not in foroe; and it is clear that a rule which aots as a stimulant to all the schools of a 
district must be preferable to one which would permit all the prizes to be carried off by a single 
ctuok school. * 
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204. The cirolo schools of the Dacca district are more successful than iti the other 
districts, and there is a difference of opinion between the Inspector and the Committee as 
to the relative merits of these schools and tho grant-in-aid schools. The statistics of these 
schools for the district, as regards average attendance and cost, are the following:— 


NCUBKE ANT> u m^CR , Pri°K OF j AvenigcatU , n(laI1 „.. 


EXPENDITURE. 


Fifty trrant-m-aid schools 
Fifty-three eirelo schools 
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From Government. : 
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10 7 9 

1,934 

6,553 7 4 

3,025 13 0 

3 2 0 

4 11 11 
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265. These figuros show a larger attendance in circle schools, and a much smallor total 
cost. “ The Committee,” Dr. Robson remarks, “ appeal to the results of the vernacular scholar¬ 
ship examination in- proof of the superior education given in the circle schools, but the facts 
appear to me to lead to an opposite conclusion. The 50 aided schools, with an average attend¬ 
ance of only 1,481 pupils, sent up 190 candidates to tho last examination, of whom 102 
passed ; while the 53 circlo schools, with an average attendance of 1,934, sent up only 105 
candidates, of whom 75 passed. The larger attendance of the circle schools, which brings 
down the average cost of each pupil's education, is owing to tho larger number of pupils in 
the primary stage, ^hat the proportion of pupils in the higher classes is considerably larger 
in the aided than in the circle schools is proved by the greater number of candidates sent up 
lor examination.” 

“ I am unable to concur with the District Committpo in thinking that it would bo advis¬ 
able to abolish some of tho aidad. schools, in order to establish new circles with tho funds thus 
set free. It is, besides, difficult to understand how discipline can exist in a school where 
the higher classes are under the charge of a peripatetic teacher, who is present only twice 
a week, and who comes and goes at his pleasure. The credit of the circle system is, I believe, 
kept up by a few superior schools located in tho villages where the pundits reside, which get 
a disproportionate share of attention at tho expense of other schools, to reach which they have 
to walk some distance.” 

266. Tho Officiating Commissioner is inclined to agree wilh Dr. Robson on this point, 

and at all events he thinks tho experiment, if tried at all, should be carried out with caution. 
I am inclined to think, however, that the Inspector hardly gives duo credit to the circle 
system. The fact that the highest classes in circlo pathsalas got instruction for only two days 
in the week, while in aided schools they get it every day, show that both the discipline and 
tho teaching must bo generally excellent, in order»to produce the good results shown,in the 
examination. * 

267. Middle English Schools .—The following is the table for the district:— 


District. 1 

Aided. | 

Boys. j 

| • Unaided. 

Boys. 

| Total. j 

Boys. 

Dacca . 

81 

2,056 

3 

202 

36 

2,258 

1,357 

Furoedpiir .. 

20 

1,053 

6 

301 

26 

BacknrKmiKO . 

IS 

1,355 



IS 

1.355 

Mymensmgh . 

20 

1,236 

3 

# 215 

2S , 

1,451 

Total 

-1_i_ 

91 

5,7U0 

_■_ 

12 

721 

103 

6,121 


t 


This shows an increase of 23 aided schools and 1,461 pupils for the year, and a decrease 
of 14 in the number of unaided schools, or a net gain of nine schools and 829 scholars. 


268. Minor Scholarship 
examination:— 


* District. 

• 

- < 

Competing 

schools. 

Dacca . 

16 

Furoedpur . 

6 

Bai-kergmwe. •... 

12 

Hymousingh., ... 

14 

, Total ... 

w • 

48 


Examination .—The following are, tho statistics of this 


Number of 
candidate 
•that appeared. 

Number that 
passed. 

! 

• 

Number of 
scholarships. 



• 

57 

29 

4 

• t 5 

. » 

2 

36 

19 

5 

61 

36 

6 

178 

I • 

; * 83 

17 


•--- 

Revabkb. 




wo surplus scholarships belonging to* 
•Chittagong havo been awarded to 
ljackergun*e and Mymunsingh. 


In the previous year 49 schools sent up 158, candidates and passed 118, while this year 
out of 178 candidates only 93 passed. This result is unsatisfactory, and in tho opinion of 
the Inspector indicates a deterioration in tho quality of the candidates sent up. _ In 
explanation of this deterioration, Dr. Robson says:—“ The inspecting officers are of opinion 
that the abolition of prescribed text-books in literature has had a bad effect upon the middle 
English schools.” 
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“There is another serious evil connected with the minor scholarship examination, which 
is acting injuriously on the teaching of English in middle schools. Until throe years ago 
one-half marks in English were required for the first, division, three-eighths for the second, and 
one-fourth for the third. This secured attention to the English lessons, and a more thorough 
acquaintance with the subject than is now seen in the higher classes of thoso schools. 
According to the present arrangements, a hoy who is well up in other subjects may pass the 
minor examination, and even get a scholarship, with little or even no knowledge of English, as 
only the total number of marks is taken into account. Tho minor scholarships are thus 
practically converted into vernacular scholarships, for they may he gained by u candidate who 
does not know the English alphabet. ” 

“.A minor scholarship is tenable for two years, and theoretically the holder of it should 
be rea<ly to appear at the entrance examination at the end of that period. As a matter 
of fact, however, minor scholars are so imperfectly acquainted with English that they have 
generally to be put into the fourth class of the zillah school, only a very few being found 
qualified to join the third class. As they are for tho most part very poor.lads, depending for 
subsistence on thoir scholarships, they nave usually to be indebted to the liberality of some 
charitable individual for one or two yefirs after tho expiry of their stipends before they reach 
the great goal of their aspiration—tho entrance examination. The intention of Government 
in making these scholarships tenable for two years is defeated by tho low i standard, or no 
standard in fact, in English required for the minor scholarship examination, for these boys are 
quite fit to join tho second class of a zillah school in every subject except English.” 

200 . The Officiating Commissioner is of opinion that it is advisable to reconsider the 
question of text-books, both for the vernacular and minor scholarship examination, and that 
for success at the minor scholarship examination a minimum number of marks in English 
should he required. 

270. It has recently been, decided that at the exanjjftation of 1876 candidates for 
minor scholarships should ho required to gain at least one-third of the marks for English to 
entitle them to a scholarship. It is desirablo, too, to proscribe a more definite standard in 
English for this examination. Tho standard in English taught in tho third class of every 
zillah school is woll known, and varies hut slightly from school to school. If this were 
adopted as tho standard in English for minor scholarships, it would only practically he adopting 
tho standard which was originally intended. But it is questionable whether the present 
teachers in aided sohools could bring their pupils up to this standard. 

271. Tho difficulty of working any standard by a limit of age is notorious iu this 
country, and for junior scholarships no maximum limit is prescribed. 

“ This,” remarks Ur. ltobson, “ fairly enough brings up tho question of the advisability 
of doing away with all restrictions of ago for both vernacular and minor scholars. Tho 
present plan (whatever its advantages)' unquestionably produces a considerable amount of 
lying every yoar, especially whore youthful- looks render deception easy ; and whore a boy 
looks older than he really is —and cases ot this sort are common—he will be disqualified for 
a scholarship, though really not above the prescribed age; for Inspectors and Deputy 
Inspectors have come to tho conclusion that in the question of age, it is, on tho whole, safer 
to judge by appearances than to trust to horoscopes and other documents, tho fabrication of 
which is so easy and so common.” 

272. Higher English Schools .—The following tablo embodies tho statistics of thoso 
schools:— 


I 


I’assi n in, mu 


Schools. 


I.—6 ’ovrrn ment Schools: 





Dacca Collegiate School . 

487 

65 

3 

IS 

Ftirecdpnr Zillah ., . 

2«tf 

20 

1 


JKurrisal „ „ 

673 

16 



My inclining}! „ „ . 

458 

lfi 

6 

„ 4 

11.— Aided Schools. ^ 





Tonhoria School . 

68 

fi 



Kalipara „ . 

86 

1 



Rowail „ 

66 

1 



Hasanda „ . 

61 

3 

• 


Joydovpore., . 

47 

t None compc 

tod.. 

III.— Unaided Schools. 





Jam! math School . 

625 

41 

1 

4 

PoKoae . 

393 

2ft 

1 

1 

Uhani Mcali’s School . 

277 

23 



Janhavi’s „ . 

m 

3 


1 



i 

.3 


n 

V 


I 


5 

2 

ft 




5 I 
1 


Merit mark. 

Scholarships gain'd. 

, + s ’ r * 

K 

U 

<v £ • 
c 5^ 

111 

o 

I 1 

I 1 

Total expenditure. 



Rs. A. P. 

IU. A. P. 

60 

4 1 

6,250 0 0 

IS,447 7 lot 

r‘ 


*2, PH) 0 0 

4,805 15 0 

1.) 

3 

3.900 0 0 

9,.571 7 9 

27 

6 

4,110 0 0 

n 

8.088 11 11 

• 

6 

j; 

SfiO 0 0 

1,11* 8 4 



506 0 0 

1,881 0 0 



360 0 0 

1.000 1 0 



720 0 0 

1,940 3 3 

..... 


487 8 0 

1,662 15 0 

10 

1 


7,894 6 0 

6 

1 

. 

0,548 18 0 

9 

. 


2,169 9 9 

3 



8,155 7 0 
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The Brennand School was broken up during the year, and the Joydevpore raiddlo school was 
raised to the status erf a higher school, so that the number of schools remains the samo as in 
the previous year, but the attendance is larger by 128. Of the 8,175 boys on the rolls, 
2,889 were Hindus, 254 Muhammadans, 25 Christians, and seven others. 

273. The Dacca Collegiate School maintains its placo at the .head of the list, and the 
Mymensingh school stands first among the zillali schools. The attendance of pupils at tho 
Mymensingh school has increased by 86 during the year, this increase being duo to somo 
extent to the larger number of Muhammadan boys who have joined the school under tho 
inducement held out for part payment of fees from the Mohsin Fund. The Furoedpore school 
is the smallest of tho zillah schools, and, considering tho backwardness of the middle 
English schools of the district, it did remarkably well in the examination. Tho Burrisal 
school during tho last two years has lost the pre-eminence it formerly had. Owing to 
mismanagement on the part of the District Committee, no advantage was taken of tho 
Mohsin Fee Fuud in assisting Muhammadan boys. Tho building in which the school is 
located is most unsuitable for the purposes of a school. Tho rooms are low, damp, and ill- 
ventilated, and are most inconveniently crowded. Tho, Officiating Commissioner states that 
ho is endeavouring to raise local funds towards the erection of a new school building, plans 
for which have boon prepared by tho Executive Engineer, involving an estimated cost of 
Its. 40,000; and it is hoped Government will make a special grant to assist tho looal 
efforts. 

274. Tho Teghoria Aided School did well at the examination, but the aided schools are, 

in fact, merely good middle schools kept up by tho liberality of local zemindars, who are 
content to pay handsomely for the honor of having a higher class school. The Jagannath 
School ranks highest among the unaided schools, and Ghanimoah’s froo school second. Tho 
Janliavi Hchool at Hantosh, in Mymensingh, is kept up *by Janhavi Chaudhrani, and that 
liberal and public-spiritod lady must have been gratified at tho success of two candidates from 
tho school. .• 

275. Chittagong Division. —There has been an increase of two in the number of 
middle schools, and of 394 in tho number of pupils attending them. 

276. Middle Vernacular Schools. — There were 66 schools of this class with 2,676 pupils 
at the end of tho year, against 64 schools with 2,424 pupils in the. previous year, giving an 
increase of two schools and 252 scholars for tho yoar. Tho increase in tho number of pupils 
•is attributed by tho Inspector to tho advanced pathsala boys continuing their studies in the 
middle schools, and ho expects a larger accession of pupils from this sourco in future 
years. 

277. Vernacular Scholarship Examination.— The statistics of this examination are given 

in tho following table: — . 


distbictb. 

Number 

o» 

computing 

schools. 

Number 

0 f 

candidates 

who 

appeared. | 

Numukh paskkd is tub 

Total. 

Number of 
scholar¬ 
ships 
obtained. 

First 

B division. 

Sccoftd 

division. 

Third 

division. 

Chittagong . 

Noakholly ... • . 

Tipperah . 

Total 

17 i 

20 

19 

40 

5G 

51 

4 

13 

* 10 

14 

30 

30 

18 

82 

80 

5 

7 

7 

50 

140 


. 20 | 00 

88 * 

19 


In the previous yoar 44 schools sent up 138 candidates, of whom 83 passed. In order 
to restore to the vernacular scholarship certificate tho value it had when it admitted the 
holder to the pleadership examination, the Inspector recommends that those alone who 
gain tho certificate should be considered qualified for subordinate posts in tho service of 
Government. » • . * 


278. Middle English .Schools.— Tho number of theao was 36, tho same as last yoar, 
but the attendance has rison from 1,662 to 1,804, showing an increase of 142 pupils. 

. 27fi! Minor ScJwlarsUp Examination. - Tho following Jable gives the results for the 


three districts :— 

• 

* . 

• 



* . 




Number 

Number 

NCMBEB PASSED JN TUK j 

Total. 

Number 

of 

icholamhips 

obtained. 

• 

Districts. 

• 

• of 

computing 

schools. 

» 

candidates 

who 

appeared. 

First 

division. 

• 

Second 

division. 

Third j 
division- | 

Chittagong .1 . 

4 

11 


1 

6 

2 

3 

1 

7 

1 

1 

Noakholly . 

Tipperah . 1. 

6 

16 

3 

4 

10 - 

3 

Total 

• 

„__ l _ 

10 

31 

3 

0 

11 

28 

e 

-^ 
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In the previous year 45 candidates appoared, and 34 passed. “ The result,” says the 
Inspector, “is not very creditable to Chittagong and Noakholly. The so-called middle 
English schools are, with a few exceptions, vernacular schools, in which ten or a dozen boys 
read English. The services of competent teachers cannot be secured for the small salaries 
which the aided schools are able to give, and consequently inferior men are employed. The 
Puttiali and Feriughi Bazar schools aro the only real good middle English schools in the 
Chittagong district. None of the aided schools in Noakholly were able to send up candi¬ 
dates, those who appoared being all from the unaided station school. The Doputy IiiBpoetor 
says that its success may be accounted for from the fact that the successful students aro 
principally those who join it from the zillah school.” 

“ The result of the examination is creditable to Tipperuh, the Annada school at Brah- 
manbaria being the only school in the Eastern circle which passed boys in the first division.” 

280. The Maniksuri Middle English School in the Hill Tracts has not improved sinoe 
last year. “ The number of pupils,” Dr. Robson writes, “ has fallen from 17 to 14, and their 
attendance is said by the Deputy Inspector to bo extremely irregular. Tho returns, how¬ 
ever, give a good average daily attendance The boys are all Hughs of the Mong Rajah’s 
clan; nine of them read English and Bengali, and five Bengali only. They are paid 
Its. 2 a head for allowing tliemsolvos to be taught, but the progress made appears to be 
iueonsiderablo. From *the Deputy Inspector’s description, they appear to be a set of jolly 
boys, passionately fond of music though not of study. Tho Deputy Commissioner considers 
the school on its present footing to bo sheer waste of Government money. Tho proposal 
to transfer it to Roomah, whore it will be under tho immediate supervision of the sub- 
divisional officer, will probably bo carried into effect in the current year.” 

281. Higher English .Schools .—-/The number of these schools was tho same as in the 
previous year, but thoro has been an increase of 128 in tho number of pupils. Tho statistics 
of tho entrance examination aro given in tho following table: — 


I)]8TKICT9. 


Schools. 


llhittiiKOiig 
Noakholly 
Tip pc rah 


I Zillah. (lovommout 
. Albert, private 
j Zillnh, (Government 
Zillah. (iovornmeiit 
Mnirultuli, private 


Pupils. 


11)1 
iHr> 
18(1 
2 Pi 


m 


Pass RT> in tiie 


First 

division. 


Second 

division. 


Third 

division. 



Total. 


Scholar¬ 

ships. 


4 

1 

3 

ID 

H 


3 


2 


2 

1 


282. “This result,” I)r. llohson writes, “is a groat improvement on that of tho previous 
year, when only ten candidates passed. Zillah schools depend to a large extent on the pupils 
sent to them from the middle schools of the district to continue their studies. Where these 
are numerous and efficient, as in Mymensingh, the zillah school flourishes. The middle 
sohools of Chittagong being neither numerous nor efficient, it is not to be expocted that I he zillah 
school should show any signs of extraordinary prosperity. It must he borne in mind, too, that 

„it has to compete with a rival school which readily gives admission to disappointed candidates 
for promotion, and to fugitives from discipline, in the educational report for 1872-73 it is 
stated that ‘ Sir Cecil Beadon originally suggested, as tho zillah school-house was too small, 
and Government was not prepared to enlarge it, that the fees at the zillah school should be 
raised so as to incite the people to start a private school, and thus relievo the pressure for 
space at the zillali school. All this was duly carried out, and the opposition came into being, 
which is now represented by tho Albert School.’ If a similar c urse were adopted with 
regard to the zillali schools of Mymensingh and Burrisal, their prosperity would soon deelino. 
If the circumstances of the ease he duly considered, it will appear that the head-master’s 
fitness for his post has been called in question pu insufficient grounds. It was under his 
management that the school attained it,? highest prosperity, and it does not appear that ho has 
been responsible for its decline. At the last entrance examination it did very fairly, passim* 
four candidates, of whom three were in the second division.’’ 

“ Tho Noakholly Zillah Sohool is more prosperous now than it ever was before. The 
attendance rose during the year t from 125 to 180. It passed three candidates at tho examina¬ 
tion, two of whom gainod junior scholarships.” 

“Tho Comillah Soboolcame off with flying colors at tho last examination, passing all 
the candidates who were sent up. Under the present head-master it lias improved both in 
attendance and in discipline.” * 

“ Tho unaided Mogultuli Sohool, which has an attendance of 144, passed three candi¬ 
dates at tho eutrance, one of whom stood first in the Chittagong division.” 

283. On this portion of the Inspector’s report, tho Commissioner remarks :— 

“Tho Inspector’s remarks as to the result of tho entrance examination are worth 
noting. It would seem that the head-master of the Government Sohool, Chittagong, is not 
deserving of censure for the decline of tho sohool; in fact, the Inspector exonerates him from 
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much of tho blamo recently imputed to him. As pointed out by the Inspector, the prosperity 
of tho zillah school depends on the efficiency of tho middle schools: as has boon pointed out, 
a low standard being taught in tho latter, the school at head-quarters suffers. Unco induce 
a taste for something above a mere rudimentary education, and tho efficiency of the zillah 
school is sure to increase. ” , 

284. 1’atna Division. —English education is popular and flourishing; vernacular 
education languishes. Only one vernacular school, and that a Government school, has been 
opened in tho whole division during tho year. Of 10 aided schools, only seven teach tho 
vernacular scholarship course. Tho Inspector attributes the dedino of vernacular education 
to a special cause, namely the orders abolishing Urdu, in addition'to the general causes 
before mentioned. Tho Urdu language is in fact highly valued by tho most influential 
classes amongst tho Hindus no less than amongst tho Muhammadans; and all who wish for 
Government employment, or for what they consider a polite education, desert the schools 
and learn Urdu privately. 

285. Mr. Croft is in favor of encouraging the growth of a school literature written in 
a language which may bo expressed indifferently either in the Nagri character or in the 
Persian. Tho common literary language of Hindustan has hitherto been split into two 
sections, called Hindi and Urdu, chiefly by tho influence of national apd religious intolerance. 
One class of writers confines itsolf to words of Sanskrit origin, .another to words of Persian 
origin. It is desirable, Mr. Croft thinks, to make an effort unite these two elements into 
ono copious language,'’the common property of both Brahman and Mussulman. 

28(>. Tho Commissioner of Bhagulporo supports Mr. Croft’s views. Tho Commis¬ 
sioner of Patna thinks the task of altering the language of a great population a gigantic 
one; and points out that there aro in fact many languages, each extending over largo areas, 
and each differing from tho other and from the literary language. Put I do not understand 
Mr. Croft’s object to be tho improvement of tho spoken languago up to tho level of tho 
literary style: this would bo impossible in Bohar as in Somersetshire, it is rather to 
simplify while enriching the literary language, to have ono current literary language rather 
than two, and to reduce the difference between Hindi and Urdu to a ditferonco of character 
mostly. The whole question is under separate consideration. , 

287. Tho vernacular education that exists is of satisfactory quality. Tho following 
table shows the results of the scholarship examination of 1874. 

Number of Number of 


Districts. 

middle v» macular 

Number 

Number of 

Number 

scholarnhips 


schools. 

competing. 

candidates. 

panned. 

gained. 

Patna 

13 

10* 

. . o* 

. 67 

0 

Shahabad 

16 

16* 

70 


0 

(iya 

10 . 

15* 

70 

. 10 

8 

Sarun 

10 . 

13 

9(1 

67 

8 

C humparun 

3 . 

2 

. 9 

. 2 


Til hoot 

33 . 

26 

216 

1 

. 118 

11. 

Total 

91 

82 

654 

363 

39 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Chumparun is extremely backward; it has one Government and ono private school for 
tho whole district. An application has been mado to Government for an increase of tho 
number of middle schools. In tho double district of Tirhoot the 21 middle schools main¬ 
tained without fees by H the Durbhunga Raj largely increase tho quantity of middle 
vernacular education. All the other districts are much on a level as regards vernacular 
education, and in all the results are so good, says the Inspector, “ us hardly to be beaten in 
any division of Bengal.” The only cause of complaint is its deficient quantity. 

288. Tho middle English schools wero touted by the minor scholarship examination 
with the following results :— • * 


, DlSTBlCTS. 

Number of 
middle Knglish > 
schools. 

Number of 
competing 
schools. 

Number of can¬ 
didates. 

Number, pawd. 

• 

Scholarships 

gained. 

Patna 

9 

2 

e 

6 

4 

>hahabnd », 

n 

' 6 

23 

23 

6 

Gy a '• ... 

4 

1 

3 

* 2 

2 

Sarun 

i 

1 

1 

1 

r 

Chumparun 

2 

... 



1. 

Tirhoot 

9 

7 

. ’ 

34 

» 

so 

J 

Total ... 

' • 36 

16 

67 

61 

il 


* Id 1’ataji one pathsala competed, in Shahabad two and in Oya five. 
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The schools in the Shahahad distriot were the most successful. The Tirhoot aided schools 
are doing very well; a larger proportion competed than in any other district, and a larger 
total number passed. The English schools of Patna and of Gya, with the exception of 
Dinaporo aidod school in Patna district, are new and not yet strong. Sarun and Chumparun 
have only three English schools betweon them, one being the Motiliari zillah school, lately 
reduced to the middle class’. 

289. Higher English Schools .—The following table gives the result of the ontranoo 
examination for last year:— 




Entrances 

candidates. 

Passed is tub 

Scholar- 



Schools. 

Pupils. 

First 

division. 

Second 

division. 

Third 

division. 

ships 

gained. 

expenditure. 

expenditure. 







• 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Patna Collegiate. 

013 

89 

1 

10 

6 

9 

5,089 

17,159 

Arrah xillah . 

296 

8 


2 

3 

3 

2.106 

7,472 

Gya .. . 

• 288 

10 


... 

1 

1 

2.41* 

6,753 . 

Chupra . *... 

266 

4 


1 

1 

2 

*”2.341 

10,690 

Mozufferpore„ . 

227 

3 


... 

3 

3 

1,471 

7,162 

Behar aidod . 

126 

6 


... 

1 

a 

988 

4,666 

Munuliwre, private . 

87 

17 



1 



1,276 


Arrah school again comes first, with five candidates passod out of eight. Four of 
them afterwards joined the Patna College, an unusual circumstance, showing the increasing 
value set upon high education in that district. Gya school shows the largest increase in 
numbers, but did badly in the examination, tho chief failures being in English; it suffered 
from three changes of masters during tho year. Chupra school has done well for many years 
past; Jast year not so woll as usual. In this school, as in Arrah and Gya, cricket and other 
gymnastics have been introduced, and have become popular. 

Mozufferpore school sent up three candidates out of a class of 20; all passed. The 
numbor of candidates should have been greater; but tho establishment has been hardly equal 
to its requirements, and proposals for adding considerable strength to it are now under 
consideration. 

290. Tho finances of all these schools aro flourishing Tho expenditure, however, 
varies considerably. In the Patna Collbgiate School, which may be taken as a standard, tho 
yearly cost of educating each pupil is Rs. 33-(>, of which Government contributes just Iis. 10 
In tho zillah schools tho total expenditure varies from Its. 20 in Gya to Its <39-13 in 
Chupra: and the Government expenditure from its. 0-8 in Mozufferpore to Its. 11 in 
Chuprp,. Tho expenditure iu tho latter school seems to need revision. In Gya the estab¬ 
lishment needs strengthening, and next yeaf will probably show an ineroaso in expenditure. 

' 291. The Inspector puts forward tho following proposals for making all candidates for 

promotion to tho second class of a zillah school pass the minor scholarship examination. In 
this ho is supported by the Commissioner, but I have shown reasons why I consider the 
proposal ifimeeessary. “ By recent orders of Government the minor scholarship course 
includes considerable elementary science. A boy ,has to take up two out of the three 
subjects—chemistry, botany, and natural philosophy. If ho goos op to the zillah school, he 
will have to road physical geography for the entranco examination. But if he begins his 
education iu tho zillah school, the last subject is all he will have to learn in science through¬ 
out his. school course. Boys in middle schools, therefore, besides the fact of inferior teaching, 
will bo to a certain extent handicapped for the entrance examination, compared with zillah 
schoolboys. They will have more scloncfi to learn and less time to give to English. 
There will therefore be* a tendency <to desert the middle schools of. the district for tho zillah 
1 schools, in Which tho course is easier. This is one reason why I think it advisable to make 
all candidates for promotion to the seoond class of a zillah school pass the minor scholarship 
examination. There aro other reasons no less weighty. It would sottlo the difficult question ' 
of promotion. In many cases failure in the entrance examination arises from an unequal 
• first class, boys having bsen promoted from class to class who ought to have boon kept back. 
Such boys are a drag on the wholo class. It would tost tho capacity of the lower teachers; 
it would require the head-master, for his own credit, to pay attention to tho classes 'below 
those which he waB immediately concerned in getting ready for tho entranco. The examin¬ 
ation (except for the English papers)‘being carried* on in the vernacular, it would ensure that 
every boy who passed had a sufficient knowledge of his own language to be able to write 
answers rapidly and grammatically on various subjects. Tho vernacular is now taught in 
all zillah schools, but there is no inducement to excel in it; and in the third class nearly all 
boys desert it for a classical language.” 
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292. Bhagulpur Division. —The following table shows the expenditure in different 
classes of schools : — , 


- —-- -- 



.. 

Cost per head. 1 



From 

Government. 

From private 
sources. 




Cost per head 

GoVEBBMEMT AMD AIDED SCHOOLS. 

Total. 

To 

Government. 

Altogether. 

in unaided 
schools. 


Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

' 

Rs. 

Us. 


4,788 

1.641 

6,379 

14,315 

32,173 

4*7 . 

6*3 

11*8 

Middle Kuplish . 

Higher „ . 

5,680 

11,733 

9.285 

20,7 W 

8-R 

120 

?51 

333 

9 4 

• 190 

_ ___ 


293. For English education the people are willing to pay doublo the amount of the 
Government contribution. But the Government system of vernacular education is by no 
means valued, private payments being only one-third of the Government contribution. The 
modei vernacular schools are unpopular ; and though .the teaching is good, they mako little 
progress from year to year. . 

294 In middle vernacular schools there is little increase. There are 23 Government 
schools with 1,001 pupils, and three unaided with 120 pupils. This shows an increase of 
three schools and 98 pupils. In Government schools Bhagulpur district has lost 140 pupils, 
Monghyr gained GO,’and Purneali gained 100. 

295. The following table gives tho result of the vernacular scholarship examina¬ 


tion :— 


Districts. 

Bhagulpur ... 
Monghyr ... 
Pmneali 

Souths! Pergunnahs 
Total 


Number of 

N umbor of 

N umber 

Number 

N uinbor 

middle verna¬ 
cular schools. 

computing 

schools. 

of 

candidates. 

passed. 

ot 

scholarships. 

7 

6 

35 

36 

7 

10 

10 

32 

27 

7 

7 

4 

21 

10 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

_ 


• 

— 

— 

20 

22 

95 

74 

22 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 


In all 74 passed, against 90 the year before. The Bhagulpur schools stand m the 
highest rank of excellence ; every candidate passed. Monghyr is not far behind. In «ach of 
these districts only one school failed to compote, all the rest were successful. The quality ot 
middle vernacular education is therefore quite satisfactory. In. Bhagulpur one boy passed 
after gaining a primary scholarship only four mouths before. In Monghyr the Muhammad- 
poro E pathsala passed a candidate who would have got a scholarship had lie not been dis- 
mialified by age. In the Sontlial Pergunnahs only two of the four scholarships were taken 
up • the other two wero given to deserving boys in Bhagulpur and in Monghyr. In 
Purnoah nine Government schools wero originally sanctioned ; it has been found possible, 
however, to establish only five. The practising school- attached to the I urneah Normal School 
passed three candidates and gained two scholarships; this school has no separate staff, but is 
taught altogether by the normal schoolmasters. An application for a separate establishment 

has been sent up. 

29G The Inspector recommends f<*»r Bhagulpur division, as for Patna, the reintroduc- 
tion of Hindustani' inter Government schools, and tho use of school-books eapablo of being 
printed in both characters. He further proposes, in ordor to make the schools popular, the 
addition of an elementary English class, upon the grant-in-aid principle, to all schools where 
the inhabitants are willing to pay half the cost of the teacher, Government contributing the 
other half. The Commissioner thinks this a very go»d idea. . * 

297 In middle English schools there is an increase of five unaided with 124 pupils. 
The total number on 31st March 1875 was 21 schools (nine of winch were Government 
Ihoo\s)‘ and 824 boys. .The following table shows tho ^ result .of the minor scholarship 

examination:— 

ft umber of 


Districts. 

bhagulpur 
Monghyr ... 
Purneah 

Souths! Pergunnahs 


Total 


• , 

Number of 
middle Eng¬ 
lish schools. 

... • 7 
"... 2 
. 1 . *8 

4 

... 21 


competing 

sclsools. 

3 

1 

1 

3 


Number 

of 

candidates. 

16 

1 

! 1 
8 

26 


a N umbor 
psssod. 

16 

1 

1 

* 

21 


Number 

of 

scholarships. 

4 

1 

1 

3 
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In all 21 passed ; 17 the year before. Bhagulpur is again conspicuously successful. 
The Baraji unaided school sent 10 candidates, nine of whom passed, and two gained scholar¬ 
ships. l?o other private school competed in any district. Of the aided schools in 
Bhagulpur and Sonthal Pergunnahs two competed out of three, in Monghyr one out of two, 
and m Pumeah one out of four. Two of the three Monghyr scholarships were not taken 
up; they were awarded to the most deserving boys in other districts in the Patna division'. 

298. Higher English Schools .—There is a zillah school in each district, two aided schools 
in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, and one private school in Monghyr; total seven, witli 957 pupils, 
against 945 the year before. The following was the result of the entrance examination :— 


Schools. 

Pupils. 

Entrance 

candidates. 

PassKD IX TTTB. 

Scholar¬ 

ships 

gained. 

Govern¬ 
ment ex¬ 
penditure. 

Total ex¬ 
penditure. 

First 

division. 

Second 

division. 

Third 

division. 



r 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Bhagulpur zillah . 

487 

23 


2 

7 

4 

2.994 

11,030 

Monghyr „ .. 

205 

7 

. 

2 

3 

6 

. 2,955 

7,288 

Pumeah „ . 

112 




. 


2,259 

3,317 

Deoghur .. 

Si • 

4 



1 


2.745 

3,105 

Pakour aided . 

82 

6 



1 

i 










[ 678 

0,818 

Mohosporo „ . 

69 



. 



) 


Baptist Missiou, private . 

78 

.12 



1 

1 

• 


1,473 


Considering its numbers, the Monghyr school is the most successful in this division. 
The pupils of the Bhagulpur school increased by 90 during the year, and the classes, 10 in 
number, have become so overcrowded and unwieldy that the greatest care is needed to keep 
the boys in each class at nearly the same level of attainments. The Purneah school is still 
at the lowest lovel in numbers and in quality ; it is said to have made good progress undor the 
present head-master. Of Deoghur school no report was received. 

The total cost of educating each pupil in a zillah school increases from Rs. 22-10 in 
Bhagulpur to Rs. 63 in Deoghur. The cost to Government increases, in the same ordor, 
from lis. 6 in Bhagulpur to Its. 51 in Deoghur. 

289. Orissa Division. —Middle Vernacular Schools .—The number of schools and of 
pupils attending them is shown in the fallowing tablo:— 


Districts. 

GovKttNMKKT Schools. 

j Aided Schools. j 

Unaidri) Schools. 

Total. 

Rrmarks. 

Number of 
schools. 

[ Number of 
pupils. 

Number of 
schools. 

Number of 

1 pupils. 

Number of 
schools. 

Number of 
pupils. 

Number of 
schools. 

1 

Number of 
pupils. 

Cuttack. 

4 

109 

6 

225 



18 

391 


Fooreo. 

8 

298 , 

5 

257 

1 

32 

14 

585 


Balasoro ... 

3 

130 

9 

343 

s 

92 

15 

505 


Total. 

8 _'- 

15 

595 

20 

825 

i 

1 ■ 4 

| 124 

39 

1.544 



i 

Of tho 1,544 children in these schools, nine wero in tho upper stage of progress, 546 in 
the middle stage, and 989 in the primary stage; 1,320 of them were Hindus, 134 Muham¬ 
madans, and 90 Christians. 

300. , The entire cost of the 15 Goyerqment schools was Rs. 3,506, of which the State 
contributed Rs. 3,057 and' tho people Rs. 449 Tho cost of the 20 aided schools was 
,Rs. 6,930, of which Che State contributed Rs. 3,162 and the people-Rs. 3,768. 

301. In Cuttack thero is a greater demand for English'than for vernacular education, 
on account of tho prospective advantages a knowledge of English holds out. The schools of 
this class are reported to be making fair progress,^except^t places where there are inefficient 

i teachers. * ' 

302. The Joint-Inspector says:—“There is no dearth of qualified men to take up 
teaoherships of vernacular schools, but distriot committees and managers of aided Schools, 
with whom their appointment solely rests, have not generally the means at their command 
to compare the merits of candidates -for teaoherships. Hence it not unfrequently happens 
that the best men are rejeoted in favor of others known to the committees or managers.” 
Under recent orders Inspectors will now have a stronger voice in filling up vacancies in 
Government schools, and Mr. Hopkins is of opinion that appointments in aided schools ought 
to be vested in them absolutely. 
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303. Vernqpular Scholarship Examination .—The following table gives the result of the 
examination for the last two years:— 


Dibtbicts. 

1875-74. 


1371-75. 


Number o! 
candidates. 

Number 

paused. 

Number of 
jcbolar»liii>t 
| awarded. 

Number of 
candidates. 

Number 

passed. 

Number of 
•cltol«rKlii|>8 
awarded. 

Cuttack . 

28 

IB 

5 

41 

28 

4 

Pooreo . 

18 

8 

8 

20 

18 

4 

Balasore . 

88 

IB 

4 

32 

23 

4 

Total ... 

82 

46 

u 

03 ’ 

00 

12 


The result of the examination in 1875 was hotter than that for the previous year. On 
the course prescribed for this examination the Joint-Inspector remarks:—“ The change made 
two years ago in the subjeots of examination had a marked effect in lowering the status of 
middle class schools; but this subject has reoeived tho attention of Government, and under 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s Minute dated 3rd May, the standard has been raised. It is to be 
hoped that in future there will bo no complaint on this ground.” 

304. Middle English Schools .—There were 15 schools of this class at the end of tho year, 
14 being aided .schools with 787 pupils, and one unaided with 98 pupils. These 885 pupils 
consisted of 216 Christians, 592 Hindus, 77 Muhammadans ; • 12 belonging to tho upper 
classes, 414 to tho middle, and 408 to tho lower, while the parentage of 51 was unknown. In 
nroarcss 12 wero in the upper stage, 276 in the middle stage, and 597 in the lower stago. 

* ® ..n rni I . . 1 _ - * _ nnhnnln A/) A ImCO Ofl Vtimila /Inrinr* llin ir. 



which 

School." But sinco tho close of tho last official year tho manager of that school has refused to 
receive grant-in-aid, and tho school has now become a private ono; and as no returns wore 
furnished, it is not included in our returns. Another private school has also been started in 
the town of Cuttack and promises fair success. Taking those two schools into account, the 
actual increase in tho number of schools and studonts attending them would bo 4 and 100 
rc'S'PGct.i vol v. * * 

1 306. The total expenditure upon 10 schools with 568 pupils in the Cuttack district 
was Es. 8,436, to whicli the State contributed Rs. 3,421 ; in thb two schools in the Pooree 
district with 84 pupils the expenditure was Es. 1,349, of which Government contributed 
lls. 612; and in the throe schools with 233 pupils in tho Balasoro district the Government 
contributed 11s. 864 to a total expenditure of Rs. 2,287. 

307. The Inspector thinks there has been some improvement in those schools during 
tho year, but that generally they are not as efficient as they ought to be.. One change he 
looks upon as most necessary before any permanent improvement, can be effected, viz., the 
vesting in the Inspector oi all appointments of teachers in aided schools. That might bring 
about some improvement, but tho groat drawback to the elevation of these schools is the 
low scale of salaries they are obliged to' adopt. The Joint-Inspector says “ My experience, 
short though it is, leads me to suppose that there i» much truth in the popular observation 
that people who are of no use in any other place generally take appointments iu aided 

schools^ ]g; nor Scholarship Examination. —For this examination there were 41 candidates, 
of whom 31 passed, against 26 candidates and 19 passed in tlib previous year. Tfigso figures 

indicate fair progress „ ’ ,, ,. .... 

309. Higher English Schools.— The only schools of this class were the three zillah 

schools at Cuttack, Poor*), and'Balasore, and two private schools, St Joseph’s School at 
Balasore, and the Cuttack Urdu School, which was converted a short time ago from a middle 
class aided school into an unaided higher school. The school department ot the high school 
at Cuttack had at the close of the year 234 boys on the rolls, against 216 in the previous 
rear: it has a net grant of Rs 3,000 from Government, and the fees collected amounted to 
Bs 4 461 : tho expenditure was Rs. 7,282. In the two zillah sch6ols,at JL’oorce and Balasore 
there’was an increase of eight in the number of pupils, aftd the total number of boys on the 
rolls of the three Government schools was 494, consisting of 454 Hindus, 22 Muhammadans, 
J7 Christians, and one oth<*r. These were divided into 14 bovs belonging to the upper classes, 
442 to tho middle, and 38 to the lower. Of the difficulties fn the way of the extension of 
education the Joint-Inspeotor saykt—“Oi* deplorable circumstance connected with these 
and other school# in Orissa is that they have not the sympathy 6f most of the wealthy 
residents Our schools aro supposed to be nothiftg better or worse than nurseries for training 
Government servants, and school'eduoation is supposed to fit a man for nothing else than 
Government service: hence it is that landholders, merchants, and others, who are not anxious 
to see their sons employed under* Government, consider ifuseless to send them to school. 

310 Junior Scholarship Examination.— Twenty-three candidates went up to this exami¬ 
nation—15 from Cuttack, 6 from Pooree, and 2 from Balasore. Of the Cuttack boys 
9 passed 8 in the third division and 1 in the second: both the candidates from 
Balasore passed, and all the .Pooree boys failed. Tho head-master of the Pooree school 
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attributed the failure to- the bad material he had; but he ought not to hava allowed the boys 
to go up to the examination unless he was satisfied that there was a reasonable probability of 
their passing. The division has an allotment of ten junior scholarships, but only 4 of the 11 
candidates who passed could be elected junior scholars, as only two candidates had 
passed the preliminary examination in surveying and physical geography The District 
sommittee were not satisfied with the interpretation of the rules under which only four 
Ccholarships wero awarded, and claimed that at least half of the ten scholarships should be 
awarded to candidates who had not passed in surveying and physical geography. Mr. 
Atkinson, however, felt himsolf precluded under rule 10 from awarding more than four 
scholarships to the division, in consequence of only two candidates having passed the prelimi¬ 
nary examination. 

311. Chota Nagpur. —Middle Schools .—Compared with other divisions' secondary 
education is backward, but the Inspector reports that the progress made during the last few 
years is encouraging. 

312. The middle vernacular schools in the division at the end of the year were 13 
Government, 13 aided and 1 unaided school: containing in the aggregate 1,704 pupils: of 
whom 1,065 were Hindus, 107 Mussulmans, 440 Kols, 13 Tamarias, and 139 others. 

313. The number of middle English schools was 20 with 1,060 pupils, of whom 283 
were Christians, 692 Hindus, 57 Muhammadans, 9 Kols, 3 Tamarias, and 11. others. 

314. The Chaibassa school has been reduced from a higher to a middle English school, 
“but the change,” says Mr. Woodrow, “is regretted by tho District Committee and by 
Mr. Clarke and myself. As boys in these districts will not go elsewhere for education, the 
reduction to a lower standard absolutely takes away the chief use of minor and vernacular 
scholarships.” 

315. Higher English Schools .—*The three Government schools at Hazareebagh, Ranchi, 
and Purulia contained on their rolls 345 pupils at the end of the year, of whom 11 were 
Christians, 298 Hindus, 28 Muhammadans, 7 Kols, and one other. The aided higher school 
at Pandra, which is supported by Rani Hingan Kumari, contained 84 boys, of whom 
82 were Hindus, and 2 Muhammadans. One boy passed the entrance examination from the 
Hazareebagh sohool, and two passed from the Ranchi school, both of whom obtained 
scholarships. 

316. SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION.—Having passed the University entrance examin¬ 
ation, students are admissible to colleges and high schools affiliated to the University in Arts, 
in which they enter upon a course of study extending over two years. The subjoets of this 
course aro prescribed by the University, and form the standard of the examination known as 
the first examination in arts. After passing this examination, students enter upon a further 
course extending^ over two years, the subjects of which are also prescribed by tho University, 
and form the standard ck the B.A. degree examination. The number of Government 
institutions which receive matriculated students and carry them through the entire course 
for the B.A. degree, or up to the standard only of the first examination in arts, is the same 
as last year. The complete course can be taken up only at the Presidency College and the 
colleges at Hooghly, Dacca, and Patna, the other six institutions being limitod to the course 

.laid down for the first examination in arts. During tho four years preceding that under 
report there had been a gradual decline in the number of students in attendance at the 
Government colleges and high schools, from 958 in 1871 to 803 in 1874; but tho returns 
for the prpstmt year show that the causes of this decline in numbers have partly ceased to 
operate. The strength of the' classes in tb«BO institutions has increased from 803 in 1874 
to # 851. in 1875, the recovery during this year being equal to the loss in tho precoding year. 
This recovory is due to the decrease in the number of admissions *lo the engineering classes, 
and to the ohange in the University regulations in medicine, whereby the first examination 
in arts has been substituted for the entrance examination as a qualification for admission 
to the licentiate class at the Medical College. The admissions to the engineering classes in 
June 18(4 were 89, and in June of tho current session they were 69 ; the admissions to the 
Medical College were 138 in 1874, against 17 in 1875. The Civil Service classes, which 
during the preceding two years had attracted a considerable 'number of undergraduate 
students, have now practically ceased to exist. It is highly probable that the strength of 
the arts classes in Government oolleges will next year show a further recovery. 

317. The aided colleges are five in numbep, as last .year, and in these institutions the 
attendance has increase^ in a greater portion than in Government institutfons. In the aided 
colleges there had been a gradual decline in ryimber from 413 in 1870 to 2$0 in 1874; but 
the losses of the last two years have been made up in tbe present year, and the number of 
students, 362 in 1875, is an increase of 29 per oent. on tho number in 1874. 

318. The total nuipber of undergraduates iif attendance at the Government and aided 
oolleges is now 1,213. being an increase of 12 per cent, on the number in 1874, tho increase 
in Government colleges being 6 per cent, and in aided colleges 29 per cent. 

319. It may be interesting to determine approximately, from the number of admissions 
that have taken place into thq first and third-year dosses of the general and professional 
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colleges, how many students in the present year stopped short in their educational career after 
reaomng the entranoe and first arts standards respectively. The number of candidates passed 
in Bengal at the last entrance examination was 702, of whom 2 were teachers and 10 were 
private students, who do notordinarily seek admission to college classes. The admissions to 
the first-year general classes of the Government and aided colloges in January amounted to 
482, and to the first-year class of the engineering department of the Presidency College in 
June to 66, or a total of 548. There are, moreover, four private institutions, with classes for 
the first examination in arts, from which no returns are received, and the number of 
undergraduates admitted to these in January would probably be about 60; so that out of a total 
of 690 who might have been expected to take up a higher course of studies, it appears that 
about 82, or 12 per cent., have not found it possible or convenient to extend their studios 
beyond the course prescribed for schools. For reasons which will be given below, the result of 
the first examination in arts in December last was most disastrous in Bengal, there being a 
total only of 144 successful candidates. The passed candidates at this examination were 
admissible to the third-year classes of general colleges and to the first-year classes in engi¬ 
neering and medicine; and it appears that 116 have joined the former and 20 the latter. 
Hence only eight of these students have found ifr impossible to oontinue their studies 
further. , 

* 320. Tim statistics of attendance and expenditure in the general colleges, Government 

and aided, are subjoined:— 


Statement of Attendance in the Colleges for General Education. 


Coixxots, General. • 

Monthly 

tee. 

Numbs it on the Rolls at tub end op tub Year 

• 

1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

1875. 

Government— 

Presidency College . 

Rs. 

12 

405 

443 

885 

853 

. 350 


5 

26 

23 

26 

28 

25 

Hooghly „ . 

5 

152 

142 

120 

93 

113 


5 

112 

102 

124 

H6 

180 

Krishnairhur „ . 

5 

116 

96 

52 

46 

61 

Berhamjxire „ . 

5 

41 

21 

24 

20 

92 

25 


5 

84 

79* 

• »7t 

sot 

Cuttack High School. 

3 

22 

19 

14 

17 

20 

Midnapur „ „ . 

Baal oah „ .. ... 

5 



12 

IS 

12 

3 


' . 


27 

25 

Total 


958 

924 

854 

80S 

851 

Aided— 

8t. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. 

5 

86 - 

36 

» 

SIT 

39 

45 

Free Church „ „ . 

5 

120 

197 

108 

~ 74 

99 

General Assembly’s „ „ . 

5 

62 

89 

• 74 

80 

104 

Cathedral Mission „ „ . 

London Mission College, Bhowanipore 

5 

131 

93 

74 

00 

75 

5 

45 

32 

18 

27 

39 

Total ... 


394 

857 

305 

280 

862 

Grand total 


1,352 

1,281 . 

1,159 

1,083 

1,213 



• 


_ 

_ _ 

-- 


* InrluHiveof four out-studonta. 
t Ditto of seven ditto. 

X Ditto of ten ditto. 

Statement of Expenditure in the Colleges for General Education. 



Average 

daily 

attendance. 

Bxpbsjutuue in 1874-75 

Cost fss annum or each StuAint. 

Colleges, GENERAL. 

From State 
funds. 

From 
foes, Ac. 

Total. 

From State 
funds. 

From 
toes, Ac. 

Total. 

Government— 

Presidency College . 

Sanskrit „ . 

Hooghly „ . ' — 

Dacca „ 

Krishnfghur „ . 

Berhampore „ .... 

Patna *..■ 

Cuttack High School . 

Midn&pur „ .. . 

Bauleah „ .. • . 

* Total ... 

Aided— » 

St. Xavicr’a College, Calcutta... 

Free Church „ ■■ 

General Assembly’* „ •> 

Cathedral Mission ... 

London Minion College, Bhowanipore 

Total 

Grand total 

_ _ 

, 300 

23 

79 

105 
• 89 

17 

64 

14 

Ks. 

57.063 
13,320 
33.171 
20,176 
15,997 
18,944 
33.413 
4,835 
.••• 

Rs. 

, • 

49,234 
995 • 
0,<*81 
7.477 
2,648 
1,330 
5,020 
768 
4,200 
6,494 

Rs. 

1,06,297* 
14,315 
89.252 
27.653 
18,645 
20.274 
e38,433 
6,608 
4,200 
6.494 

Rs. 

. V0 

3 

• 192 

• 410 

. 1,114 

622 

845 

Be. 

164* 

43 

76* 

71 

68 

78* 

78 

55 

525 

866 

Rs. 

354 

622 

490* 

203 

478 

1,192*. 

600 

400 

525 

366 


» . 


864 

1,96,91^ 

83,247 

2,80,106 

890) 

185) ) 438 

# 

• 36 

64 

• 69 

64 

20 

3.000 
. 6.020 
4,200 
5.400 
2,277 

14,172 

16,920 

11,320* 

20,602 

9,851 

17,772 

22.440 

15,522 

26,002 

12,128 

100 

86 

60* 

84 

114 

894 

264* 

164* 

822 

492 

494 

850* 

225 

406 

604 

253 

20,997 

72.867 

93,864 

83 

288 

871 

917 

1__ 

2,17,916 

1,56,114 

3,74,030 

238 

170 | 408 


■n rmo* 
INBTBOCTIQE. 
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321. Last year tho State contribution to the expenditure in Government colleges 
amounted to Its. 1,79,911; this year it amounted to Its. 1,96,919, being an inorease of 
Its. 17,008. There was a decrease of State expenditure of Its. 9,802 at the Presidency 
College, and of its. 8,307 and Its. 2,866 at the Dacca and Krishmaghur colleges, or an aggre¬ 
gate deorease of Its. 15,975 at these three colleges. At tho liooghly College there was an 
increase of State expenditure amounting to Its. 31,206. owing to tho transfer of the Mohsin 
Endowment Fund, by which the college had been previously almost exclusively maintained, to 
purely Muhammadan educational purposes in various parts of Bengal, and making the college 
a charge on the goneral fund for education. The difference between the increase of State 
expenditure at the liooghly College and the decrease in tho expenditure at Presidency, 
Dacca, and Krishnaghur colleges amounts to lis. 15,231, and the differonco between this and 
Its. 17,008, tho increase of State expenditure in all the colleges, is due to the slight variations 
in the expenditure of tho other colleges for the year. The decrease in the State expenditure 
at the Presidency, Dacca, and Krishnaghur colleges was due to the employment of graded 
officers drawing lower salaries than in the previous year, and to the diminution of the staff 
of the Presidency College by one fourth grade officer. 

322. First Examination in Alois.—This examination takes place two years after 
matriculation, the subjects of examination being English, a classical language, history, 
mathematics, logic, aiyl chemistry or psychology. At tho examination in,December 1874 
tliore were 533 candidates, against 539 in tho preceding year; and of these, 198 passed, 18 being 
placed in tho first division. 78 in the secoud, and 97 in the third. The percentage of success¬ 
ful candidates was 36, against 56 in the previous year. In explanation of this unfavorable 
result, tho report of the Syndicate says:— 

“ There was nothing exceptional in tho character of the questions set, and it would seem 
that the unfavorable result must bb mainly duo to the incompetence or want of application 
of the candidates. This explanation is borne out by the fact that in the subject of history, 
where there is a fixed text-book, and only 25 per cent, of the marks to be gained for a pass, 
no less than 159 candidates failed to gain the minimum pass-marks.” 

323. The candidates for this examination are drawn mainly from Bengal and the North- 
West Provinces, the percentage for this year being 78 from Bengal and 13 from the North- 
West Provinces. In 1878. 54 per cent, of the candidates from Bengal were successful, and 60 
per cent, of tho candidate? from the North-West Provinces. In the following year Bengal 
passed 34 per cent, and the North-West Provinces 37 por cent., boing a decrease of 20 in the 
percentage of those passod from Bengal and of 23 in the percentage passed from the North- 
West Provinces. The percentage of passed candidates from the Punjab was 78, but only 14 
candidates appeared. In all periodical examinations for which there is no fixed body of 
examiners there mu# necossarily be slight variations from year to yoar in tho standard for 
passing, but theVb aro practical difficulties in India in the appointment of permanent boards 
of examiners which cannot bo overcomo. ' At the last F. A. examination all the examiners 
were mon of experience iii tho conduct of University examinations; and it is believed that 
the explanation of tho failure put forward by the Syndicate has been generally endorsed by 
the hoads of institutions from which candidates camo up. 

324. The candidates sont up to the examination from Bengal numbered 417, against 
'418 in the previous year; and of these, 144 passed, 14 boing placed in the first division, 58 in 
second, and 72 in tho third. 

325. The following tablo shows tho distribution of the successful candidates:— 

First Arts Examination , December 1874. 

Numbkb passed ix Tins 


Colleges. 

Candidates. 

First 

division. 

Second 

divisiou. 

Third 

division. 

Total. 

Government College*. 






Presidency College 

Ill 

8 

14 

18 

40 

Sanskrit „ 

7 



2 

2 

liooghly „ 

. 37 

2 

6 

8 

15 

Dacca # '... 

Krishnaghur „ ... , . 

40 


4 

7 

11 

21 

... 

T 

6 

8 

Berhainpore 

8 

... 

3 

1 

4 

Patna „ 

37 

i 

8 

6 

15 

Medical „ ■ 

4 


• 

1 

1* . 

Cuttack High Sclwol .. 

7 

... 

2 «■ 


2 

Midnapnr „ „ ... ‘ 

7 

1 

1 

i 

3 

Bauleoh „ 

Aided College*. 

6 

• 

... 

t 


Ooneral Assembly’s College 

29 


3 

6 

8 

Free Church „ 

17 r 


5 

4 

9 

Cathedral Mission „ 

28 


3 

2 

6 

St. Xavier’s „ 

3 

... 


2 

2 

London Mission College, Bhowanipore 

5 

... 

•2 

2 

4 

Unaided College*. „ 






La Hartinicre College 

3 

V 

' I 

1 

2 

Serampore „ 

5 

... 


. '... 

... 

Metropolitan Institution... 

21 

3 

4 

2 

8 

Ex-Students and teachers 

21 


2 

6 

7 

Total 

417 

14 

63 

72 

144 
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326. 

division in 


The following table shows tho religions professed by the candidates 
which those who passed were placed :— ’ 


and tho 


First Examination in Arts. 


.Decembbb 1871. 
Hindu* 

Muhammadan* 
Christians ... 
Brahmists ... 

Theisls 

Deists 

Sikhs 


Total 


Nurabor of 
candidates. 

. 858 

11 

11 

21 

13 

2 

1 


417 


Number pissed. 

* 

First Second Third Total, 
division, division, division. 

U 49 67 117 

. 3 3 

14 9 7 

2 3 7 12 

2 3 4 

. 1 1 
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327. The languages taken up in addition to English wore Sanskrit, Arnbio l’ersian 
and Latin; 393 candidates taking Sanskrit, 14 Arabic, 3 Persian, and 7 Latin. 

328. Candidates had the option of taking up psychology or chemistry to tho exami¬ 

nation, and 180 chose tho former and 237 the latter. The collegos in Calcutta sent up 124 
candidates in chemistry and 107 in psychology, the Presidency Collegp contributing 33 an j 
the missionary collegos 57, to tho number of candidates in psychology. ’ 

329. The failures were 187 in English, or 44 per cent, of tho candidates registered • 170 

in the second language, or 40 per cent.; 141 in history, or 33 per cent.; 109 in mathematics 
or 26 per cent ; 90 in logio and chemistry, or 21 per cent.; and 92 in logic and psychology’ 
or 22 per cent. bJ ’ 

330. Upon the result of this examination,.48 senior scholarships were awarded, tenable 
for two years, in the third and fourth-year classes of general colleges, or in the first and 
seoond-year classes in medicine and onginooring. The number of scholarships was reduced 
from 50 to 48, owing to* the transfer of two scholarships to Assam. 

331. Tho following list shows the distribution of tho scholarships :— 


Senior Scholarships, 1875. 


Govkbsmknt Com,sobs— 


First Grade, 

Rs. ‘25 a month. 

Second Grade, 
Rs. 2u a month. 

Presidency College 


0 

ji 

Jlooghly „ 


2 

i 

Dacca „ 

Patna „ 



l 

a 

1 

Krishnaghur „ 



Berhamporo „ 



»> 

Cuttack High School 



a 

... 1 

Midnapur „ 

... « 

1 

Aided Colikoes— 

Freo Church College 


• 

4 

London Mission College, Bhoivanipore ... 

... 


1 

Unaided Colleges— 

La Martiniere College 



1 

3 

Metropolitan Institution 


. 1 


Total 

10 

3S 
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. Twenty-six Scholars elected to hold their scholarships in tho Presidency College, four in the 
Dacca Oollego, six in the Patna • College, six in the Hooghly College, and six i» the Free 
Church College. ' 

332. Thirty-one of the scholars elected to take up the B or science course for rjie 
B.A. degree and 17 tho A or literature course. As was tho case last year, a larger pro¬ 
portion of scholars elected taking up the B course, and at the colleges at Dacca, Patna, and 
Hooghly, that is tho only course which will in future bo taught, tho stall' of a mofussil 
college Doing too small to permit both courses to bo taken up. 

333. The four Duff University scholarships,, each worth Rs. 15 a month, were .awarded 

as follows:— . , , 

• One scholarship, open'to all colleges, for proficiency in languages to Dovendra Nath 
Das • of the Presidency College; ono open scholarship for proficiency in. mathematics, jointly 
Id W. H. Thompson of the Hooghly College and Jogendra phundrtr Bose of the Metropoli¬ 
tan Institution, who gained an equal jnumber jf marks. Tho scholarship set apart for compe¬ 
tition by students di the Free Church College for proficiency in all tlyj subjects of examina¬ 
tion was awarded to Navadwip Chandra Rty, and that for Europeans and Eurasians to 
G. Mc/ffeto of the La Martiniere College. 

334. B.A. Examination.— At the examination in January 1875 candidates for the 
first time had the option of being examined*in the A (literature) course or in tho B (science) 
course. The number of-candidates registered for examination was 217, against 212 in the 
previous year, and of these, 138 took up the A course and 79 tho B course. 

335. Of tho 138 candidates who took up the A course, 40 wore successful, three being 
placed in the first division, 22 Jn tho second, and 21 in the third. 
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•'136. Of the 79 candidates for the B course, 54 elected to be examined in physics, 22 
in botany, and three in zoology. Forty-four candidates were successful, 23 being placed in 
the first division, 16 in the second, and five in the third. 

337. Bengal sent up 183, or 89 per cent, of the entire number of candidates in both 
courses, being three more than in the previous year. Of these, 110 were examined in the A 
course and 73 in the B course. Of the 110 A oandidates, 39 were successful, two being 
placed in the first division, 17 in the second, and 20 in the third. Of the 73 B candidates, 40 
were Buooessful, 21 being placed in the first division, 14 iu the second, and five in the third. 
The scienoe subjects taken up by the B candidates in addition to chemistry and physical 
geography, were physics, botany, and zoology, the number taking each of these being 48, 22, 
and 3 respectively. 

338. The success of the candidates in the two courses was very unequal, 35 per oent. 
only of the oandidates in the A course having passed, while 54 per cent, of the B candidates 
passed; and the percentage of successful candidates in the two courses together was 43. This 
result is slightly better than last year’s, and on the whole may be deemed satisfactory, 
considering the high standard of the examination. At the last London University examine 
tion for the degree of B.A., 50 out af 92 candidates, or 54 per oent., passed, being the same 
percentage of successful men as was attained by the bj candidates from Bengal colleges at 
the Calcutta examination, ’The following extract from the report of the B.A. Board of 
Examiners to the Syndicate explains the unequal success of the candidates in'the two courses, 
and shows the direction in which improvement is needed in our science classes:— 

“ The Physical Science Examiners think it proper on this the first bocasion of the B. A., 
examination in physical science, to submit a few remarks on the results of the examination.” 

“ Out of 26 students composing the first class, 23 have selected the B or science course. 
As thero are two subjects (English and mathematics) in common to the A and B courses, 
and as the science students have gained higher marks in these two common subjocts, we are 
warranted in concluding that the best students have selected the science course. Mr. Willson, 
who examined 79 students in chemistry and 54 in physical science, reports that in both of 
these subjects ‘the candidates have done much better than on any previous occasion on which 
he was an examiner. Out of the total number in chemistry, about 45 showod a good know¬ 
ledge of their text-book, and about 15 of these seemed really to understand something about 
the subject. Out of tho whole number of oandidates examined in physics, 38 exhibited an 
accurate knowledge of book-work, and out of these about 14 appeared to have obtained some 
grasp of the subject, as far as they had read.” 

“ Mr. O’Kinealy, who examined the same numbers in physical geography and physics, 
reports that most of the candidates exhibited a fair knowledge, and a few really good know¬ 
ledge of the book-work of the subjects. The physical geography was leas satisfactory than 
the physics, bqt very few of tho candidates gave him the impression that they really jmder- 
stood much about the business.” 

“ Mr. 0. B. Clarke, who examined 22 candidates in botany, reports that ono candidate 
passed a very' good examination, and that the rest (excopt five who wore plucked, and who 
were also plucked in at loast ono other subject) had taken great labor in learning up the long 
text-book (Henfrey), but loft him with, the impression that they knew nothing about the 
matter. The ‘ practical’ part of the examination did not carry more than 25 per cent, of 
the murks, and in this poor marks were obtained.” 

339. The Presidency College has lately been furnished with 20 small sets -of apparatus 
for the V-So of students undergoing a course of practical instruction in chemistry, and the 
professor expects the best results from this outlay. Two of these sets of apparatus have been 
transferred to each of the colleges at Hooghly, Uaeca, and Patna. 

340. The following table shows the colleges from whioh tho .candidates came up, and 
the divisions in whioh the successful men were placed: 

B.A. Examination — January , 1875. 


Colleges. 



Numbxk passed. 


1 « 

Candidates. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Total’ 

* 1 


division, division, division. 


Government. 






Presidency College 

... 67 ... 

... • 14 

18 

7 

39 

Hooghly „* ., 

... 16 .. 

... 3 

> 1 

2 

6 

Daces „ 

... 13 ... 

... 3 

3 

2 

7 

Patna i 

... 10 *.. 

... 2 

2 

‘.a. 

4 

Aided. 




it 


Free Church College, Calcutta 

•... 13 .. 

... 1 

1 

3 

6 

General Assembly 1 ! College 

... 22 .. 


3 

7 

10 

Cathedral Miuion „ 

4 

■ « 

. 

... 

1 

1 

St. Xavier'* „ 

7 


... 

1 

1 

Ki-StudenU and Teacher* 

... 31 

... 1 

8 

.* 

6 


Total ... 183 

23 

31 

26 

79 
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341. The religions professed by the candidates are shown below :• 


B.A. Examination — January, 1875. 


Niimurr'passed. 


■Jan dart 1876. 


Hindus 

Muhammadans ... 

Christians 
Brahmists 
Thoists and Deists 

Total 


Number of 


candidates. 

First 

division. 

.. 147 

19 

4 


3 

.. to. 

18 

2 

13 

2 


— 

.. 183 

23 


Second Third — . 
division. division. °' a 

27 23 ■ 00 

"a "t 

4 • ... « 

31 25 79 


312. The failures were 44 in English, 22 in tho classical language, seven in history, 
58 in mathematics, 32 in philosophy, 18 in chemistry,. 15 in physical geography, 12 in 
physics, six in botany, and ono in zoology. 

343. In the A course Sanskrit was taken up by 104 candidates, Arabio by two, Persian 
by ono, and Latin by threo. 

. 344. Tho Eslian University Scholarship of Its. 45 a month for tho Hindu candidate 

who stands highest in tho list of graduates was awarded to Nilkaiita Sarcar of the Presi¬ 
dency College, who took up the B courso. 

345. M.A. Examination. —There were 2G candidates for honors in nrts, of whom 
thirteen passed. Twenty-two of the candidates belonged to Bengal, and of those twelve 
passed—two being placed in the first class, four in tho second, and six in tho third. 

346. One of the candidates who gained a first "class took up English, the other 
physical science. All those who were placed in tho second class took up English, and of the 
six who wore placed in the third class, throe took up mathematics, two English, and ono 
history. 

347. There were twelve candidates for tho ordinary M.A. degree, of whom live passed. 
Of the twelve candidates, ton belonged to Bengal; and of these four were successful, ono 
candidate being passed in each of the subjects, English, Sanskrit, history, mental and moral 
science. 

348. Last year there woro 36 candidates from Bongal for honors in arts, of whom 19 
passed; and 15 candidates for the ordinary M.A. degree, of whom nine passod. The 
percentage of successful candidates for honors is slightly better than last year’s, whilo there 
is a decrease from 60 to 41 in the percentage of candidates passed for tho ordinary M.A. 
degree. Tho decrease in the entiro number of candidates, and in tho number passed for tho 
ordinary degree, is no doubt due to tho raising of* the standard for passing. In former 
years tho minimum number of marks to bo gainod in each paper for passing was 25 per 
cent., with an aggregate ,of 33 per cent, of tho marks in all tho papers for a third class in 
honors. At the last examination the minimum pass-mark for each paper was raised to 
30 per cent., and tho aggregate of marks to 40 per cent, for a third class in honors. No 
change was, however, made in the aggregate m»rks roquirodr for a second or a first class in 
honors, nor was there any change at all in the standard for mathematical honors. The 
standard for the ordinary M.A. degroo is that for a third class in honors. 

349. The distribution lists are given below:— 


M.A. 

Examination — January, 1875. — Honors in 

Arts. 



« N umbor of 

students. 


Number passed ib 


Colleges. 

f First 

class. 

Second 

class. 

Third 

class. 

Total. 

Presidency College 

Sanskrit „ 

Dacca „ 

Hooghly „ 

Freo Church „ 

General Assembly’* „ 
Teacher 

14 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 

... . ... 2 . 

.... ... 2 . 

1 . 

2 

. • 

4 

... • 

• 

3 

• si 

» 

2 

1 

• * 

4 Total ... 22 

2 

4 

1 - 

. 

12 

• 

* Ordinary Degree. 


• 



Presidency 

Sanskrit 

Hooghly 

Dacca 

Free Church 
General Assembly’s 
Teacher... 


Colleges. 

College 


Number of 
candidates. 


Number 

passed. 

1 

1 

I 


Total 


10 


18 


BUFRRIOII 

ISBTRCGTlOir. 
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350. There were three candidates for the .Prem Chand Studentship of'Rs. 1,800 per 
annum for five years, but in the opinion of the examiners all failed to show that degree of 
proficionoy which would warrant the award of so valuable a prize. The Syndicate, therefore, 
decided not to eleot a student for 1875, but to allow two studentships to be competed for 
next year—one being tenable only for four years. 

351. College Reports. —The following accounts of the progress of higher education 
in the general departments of colleges and high schools affiliated in arts to the University 
are taken from the annual reports by the heads of theso institutions. 

352. Presidency College. —Before proceeding to deal with the statistics of the college 
for the year, the Principal pays the following tribute to the memory of his late colleague, 
Mr. Beobee, and I unite with him in deploring the loss the department has sustained by the 
death of this distinguished officer. 

“ Mr. Beeboe left the University of Cambridge with honors which would have procured 
for him a mastership at the very best of our English publio sohools. In 1862 he obtained 
the 2nd Bell’s University Scholarship^ and in 1865 he graduated 18th iu the mathematical 
and 4th in the classical tripos. It is very seldom in these days that a man obtains such 
a distinguished position in both triposes. Ilis honors were considered all the more credit¬ 
able by his contemporaries, as he rowed in the Cambridge University byat, which in our 
perhaps too athletic English Universities is looked upon with the same feeling with which 
the Creeks regarded a victory in the Olympic games. lie came out to tliis country soon 
after obtaining a fellowship at St. John’s College, and llung himself into his duties as 
Professor of Natural Philosophy with the utmost enthusiasm. The senior students of the 
college can bear witness to his untiring energy and sincere zeal for their welfare. Hi« death 
is a great loss to tho college, and is deplored by a largo circle of friends, to whom he had 
endeared himself by his gonial and manly character.” 

353. The number of students on tho rolls of the General Department on the 31st 
March during tho last four years is givon in the following table:— 



is' 

P 

1* 

” f* 

Out-students. 

18 

a 

l| -n 

el 

w 

Out-students. 

t f 

18 

to 

L . 

a* 

74. 

a 

0 

t 

3 

o 

18 

7 

u . 

Jg 

G: 3 

75. 

. 

5 

3 

cn 

<5 

- 

Honor rlusi . 

Fourth-year „ . 

Third „ „ ...^ ... 

Second „ „ . 

Find: 

Total 

10 

ns 

n?{> 

120 

r . 

16 

CO 

(*, 

155 

80 


17 

00 

84 

117 

cm 

1 

0 

4 

17 

HI 

40 

i»4 

102 

7* 

fit 

• Of chemical class, 
t 5 of chemical class, 
t Chemical class. 

442 

. 

385 


353 

14 

?t50 

22 


354. Tho strength of the department numerically is nearly the same as last year: the 

larger number of admissions to tho first-year being counterbalanced by the smaller number 
of admissions to the third-year class. The Principal attributes the decrease in the number of 
admissions to tho third-year class “ entirely to the small number of candidates who succeeded 
in passing the first examination in arts,” and tho incroaso in the number of admissions to tho 
first-yea/'class “ to the waning popularity of the engineering department, and to the sub¬ 
stitution of tho first arts examination as a qualification for admission to the Medical College.” 
The 22 out-students, with one exception, consisted of students ojj missionary colleges, who 
attend the leotures in chemistry and physical soienoe under the special arrangements 
sanctioned two years ago. ' 

355. Tho 350 regular students on the rolls consisted of 337 Hindus and 13 Muham¬ 
madans, the small inorease (six) of the latter being due to the participation in the benefits 
of the Mohain Fuiyl \yhieh they now enjoy, since tho sum of .Its. 1,400 a year was set apart 
for the payment 'of two-thirds of tho fees of Muhammadan students at tho college. The 
social position return shows that 43 students belong to the upper and 307 to file middle 

. classes * ’ 

• * , 

35G. Of tho 94 students composing the second-year class, 81 havo elected to tako up 
chemistry rather than psychology at the first arts ‘examination in Do6ombor next, and, as 
was tho case last year, the best students of the class have chosen chemistry, there being no 
less than 27 out of a total of 29 scholarship-holders enrolled in the science class. , * 

3u7. It is doubtful, I think, whether it is worth while to keep up lectures in psychology 
for the benefit of the few students who now elect to take this subject, more particularly as 
students who have a predilection for mental science have an opportunity of pursuing a more 
complete course during the two years they read for tho B.A. degree. The subject in itself 
is unsuited to students in the stage of their career preceding the first examination in arts, 
and an elementary course of chemistry would be more beneficial to them, and be more con¬ 
venient to all colleges where there is a lecturer in chemistry. ‘ 
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358. The Principal reports that the students admitted to the third-yenx class at the 
beginning of the session have shown a less deoided preference for the Boienco oourse than was 
shown last year. Out of 84 students last session, GO eleote^l to take the B course; whereas 
in the current session, 26 only out of 4G have chosen the B oourse. Auiongst the 46 admis- 
6ions there were 27 holders of senior scholarships, of whom 16 have taken the science course 
and 11 the literature course. 


359. Of the 91 students composing the fourth year class, 55, including 20 senior 
scholars, have taken the B course, whilst 36, including 11 senior scholars, have chosen tho A 
course. Amongst tho optional subjects which A candidates can take up, philosophy is by far 
the most popular: no less than 33 students out of 36 having elected to take up that subject, 
whilst four have elected mathematics and three history. 

300. Out of 231 students who have had the option of choosing science or psychology, 
&e , 162 have taken the former and 69 the latter. Students of tho first-year dass,confino 
their attention to English, Sanskrit, or Arabic or Persian, mathematics, and history. 

361. The receipts from fees wore Bs. 49,234, against Bs, 49,052 in tho previous year. 
Tho foes were supplemented by drawing from the treasury tho sum of Bs. 57,063 to moot 
the entire expenditure of the department—Bs. 1,06,297. The. total expenditure for tho year 
’was less by 11s. 9,619 than that of the previous year, owing mainly to the reduction of tho 
staff by one professor of tho fourth grade. 

302. The Principal reports on the results of tho University examinations for tho year 
as follows: — 


“From tho second-year class 111 students went up to the first examination in arts, 7H 
of whom elected to be examined in chemistry and 33 in psychology. Of these, 8 passed 
in the first division, 14 in tho second, and 18 in tho thiftl, giving a percentage of 36 of passed 
candidates, against 02 in tho previous year. This large falling otf in tho percentage of 
passed candidates must, in a great measure, be attributed to tho incompetence and want of 
application of tho candidates. It would socm that the students had in a manner tried to 
ascertain what the least amount of exertion on their part was which would enable them to 
pass. Tho result of this examination, for tho wholo body of students that went up from 
othor colleges, was equally unsatisfactory, and I cannot attrihuto this to tho exceptional 
character of tbo papers. Of the 71 students who failed, I fipd tliat 53 were rejected in 
English, 43 in the second language, 36 in history, 23 in mathematics, 51 in login, 26 in 
chemistry, and 20 in psychology. The fact that 36 were rejected in history, where there 
is a fixed text-hook, and only 25 per cent, of tho marks to bo gained for a pass, is in itsolf 
sufficient to show the bad material of which tho class was made up. Upon tho result of this 
examination, 6 senior scholarships of the first grade and 9 ot tho second wero awarded to tho 
successful students from this college.” • 


“The Duff Scholarship for proficiency in languages was awarded to Devcndra Nath Das 
of this college, who also gained tne Gwalior gold medal. 

“ Tho Maharaj Kumar of Bettiah, after visiting the college, was pleased to plaoo at my 
disposal tho sum of Bs. 480 for the purpose of establishing a. senior scholarship of Bs 20 
a month for two years, which was to be awarded to the candidate who stood highest m the 
list of students of this colloge who failed to gain a- Government scholarship alter passing 
the first examination in arts. Tho scholarship was awarded to Syama Kantli Nag. 

“ From tho fourth-year class 67 candidates went up to tho B.A. examination, of whom 
14 passed in the first division, 18 in the second, and 7 in' tho third. The percentage of 
successful candidates from this colloge was 58, whilst that for tho wholo of the candidates 
(217 in number) who went up to the examination was only 41. The result of this examination 
must be considered satisfactory. Of the 67 candidates, it appears that 30 took up tho A 
course and 37 the B oourse, and the success of tho latter was very much greater than that 
of the former. This is, however, accounted for by tho fact that tlio best students took up 
the B course. Of tho 30 candidates in the A course, only one passed in the firsjt division, 
nine in the second, and four in tho third; whilst of tho 37 in tho B.course, 13 possod in the 
first division, nine in the second, and three in tho third. All the B'candidates took up, 
physics {is their optional subject in science. Besides the 67 candidates who wont up direct 
, from the college to the B»A. examination, there wero fivo ex-students who went up, taking 
the A subjects, all of whom failed.” 

“Of tho 28 ‘candidates who failed at*the B.A. examination it appears that 12 failed 
in English, 5 in the second language, 2 in history, 20 in mathematics, 11 m philosophy, 7 in 
cheiftistry, 6 in physical geography, and 10 in physics.” 

“ Upon the result of the 'B.A. examination the seven graduates who stood highest in the 
general list wero elocted foundation scholars, and theyaro reading for honors; three having 
taken up English, two,mathematics, and two physical science. 

“The Eshan and Vizianagram University Scholarships wero awarded to NiIKanth 
Sircar, a graduate of this college in the B course; and the Badha Kant medal, for proficiency 
in Sanskrit, was awarded to Gyanendra Nath Das, a. graduate in tho A oontte, who has 
migrated to the Sanskrit College for the purpose of reading for honors in Sanskrit, ihe 
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Laha Scholarship in physical science was awarded to Abhay Charan Mitra of this college. 
The honor class (luring the current session contains 17 graduates, 10 of whom are studying 
English, 2 mathematics, and 5 physical science.” 

“For tho Premehand lioychand Studentship three graduates of this colloge appeared, 
but tho oxaminers wore of opinion that nono of them showed that degree of proficiency 
which would warrant the award of so valuable a prize. Tho Syndicate accordingly 
declared that no election should be made this year, but that two students would be elected 
next year, if qualified candidates were forthcoming, one studentship being tenable only for 
four yoars instead of five.” 

“ For honors in arts 14 candidates wont up, of whom 9 were successful. Six of the 
successful graduates passed in English, one being placed in the first class and five in the 
second; two passed in mathematics in the third class, and one in physical scionco in the 
first elqss.” 

“ Two graduates went up to the M.A. examination, and one passed; the subjects of 
examination being history and political economy.” 

363. With a viow to giving a more complete course of practical instruction in chemistry 
to students for honors, the. late Lieutonant-Govornor sanctioned an indont upon the, 
Secretary of State for .20 small sots of apparatus for tho use of students. These have lately 
arrived, and Mr. l’edlor explains his intention of using them as follows:— 

“ Tho 20 small sets of chemical apparatus which arrivod hero St the end of March 
are intended for the use of tho honor studonts who tako up tho subject of physical 
scionco. Those students have, for the last two years, been regularly instructed in practical 
chemistry in the laboratory of tlm Presidency Colloge. Tho necessity for this practical 
instruction in physical science has long been placed beyond question; and tho absence of 
this hitherto has produced a number of graduates in this subject who are quito unfit for tho 
post of teachers from tho mere fact that they aro unable to perform tho simplest experiments, 
or to prove practically the most fundamental truths of the sciences with which theoretically 
they are well acquainted.” 

“ Tho grant for this apparatus was sanctioned by the late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
George Campbell, and it was then suggested that the plan which is adopted in most conti¬ 
nental laboratories should be adopted in this case.” 

“It is intended to hand over ono set of apparatus to each studont at tho commencement 
of the practical course, and ho will be responsible for all breakages and damage done to the 
apparatus undor his charge. Each student will havo a working bench, with a set of cup¬ 
boards, drawers, &o., assigned to him in the new laboratory of tho collogo; tho large room on 
tho south-west of tho building has beta (partially) fitted up for this purpose. All tho 
cupboards aud drawers intended for receiving apparatus, &e., aro furnished with locks, the 
keys of which will bo in tho students’ charge. At the end of the courso, each student will 
havo to return the set of apparatus which he roceived in good order, all breakages, and losses 
having been replaced. In order that this may be performed satisfactorily, it will bo advisable 
that each student on receiving tho apparatus shall make a deposit of its. 20, which will be 
refunded to him on his returning tho apparatus in good order togothor with the koys of his 
bench. Should the student return the apparatus in an unsatisfactory or incomplete condition, 
tho valuo of the articles would o£ course be recovered from tho students’ doposit.* 

“ It is* intended that all ordinary chemioals, with such exceptions as salts of silver and 
gold, shall be supplied by tho laboratory, and it is hoped that by the plan of making students 
responsible for the apparatus that they have in user they will bo ta,ught to work in a careful 
and satisfactory manner.” 

364. The library is in excellent condition, and many valuable additions to it have been 
made during the year. 

365. * Through the liberality of Biibu Nuffer Thunder Pal Chaudhuri, a zemindar of 
Nuddea, an excellent turret clock -has been provided for tho" college at a cost of nearly 

‘ Its. 5,009. This will supply a long-felt want at tho college, and will equally benefit the 
! numerous educational institutions in the neighbourhood of College Square. His Highness 
! the Maharajah of Indore was pleased, during his late visit to Calcut'ta, to place at the disposal * 
I of tho Principal tho sum of Its. 500 for the purpose of qrocting a sot of gymnastic apparatus 
' for the use of the college* students, and the donation will be applied to thi^ purpose on the 
completion of the railing round the compound, which the Department of Publio Workp has 
now in hand. 

366. noooHLY Colleoe.—T ho t following tqj>le shows the number of students on the 
rolls on 31st March during the last throe yoars :— 


Honor clou 
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367. On the discontinuance of the class for honors the Principal remarks 

“ It has been found that the professors could not devote sufficient time to the students 
reading for honors without neglecting their other dutios, so for the last two years the honor 
Students have been transferred to the Presidency College, where a proper establishment is 
provided and set apart for the honor classes.” 

368. The 113 students consisted of 92 Hindus, 18 Muhammadans, and 3 Christians, 
being an increase of 13 Hindus, 5 Muhammadans, and 2 Christians, over the number on the 
rolls in 1874. Classified according to social position, 3 students belonged to the upper, 105 
to the middle, and 5 to the lower classos of society. 

369. The Principal is of opinion “ that the college is gradually recovering from the effect 
the Civil Service classes had in reducing the number of students in the first and second years ; 
and it will require a year or two more before the third and fourth-year classes will be pro¬ 
perly represented.” 

370 All the second-year students have taken up chemistry, and tho third and 
fourth-year classos have necessarily taken the 13 course, botany being their subject in 

science. 

Speaking of the now laboratory and botanical garden which Government has sanc¬ 
tioned, the Principal says:— 


« Owing to tho defective state of tho laboratory, some difficulty was experienced in syste¬ 
matically teaching chemistry, but that difficulty will soon be removed A new budding has 
been erected close to the main buildings ot the college, consisting of three rooms, one for the 
laboratory, one for the practical chemistry class, and a largo lecture room. A liberal grant 
has been made by Government for furnishing and fitting up those rooms, and stops have 
been taken for commencing this work at once. It was also found that the lectures on botany 

could not be carried on efficiently without tho aid of a botanical garden. Government has 
given a liberal grant for converting part of tho college garden and the lower garden 
attached to tho Muhammadan hostel into a botanical garden ; and it is hoped that, by the 
end of the rains, tho garden will be put into proper order and bo well stocked with suitable 

plants ” 

371 l n describing the condition of tho library and the.scanty additions (six books 
only, five of which were contributed by Government) tho Principal says 

'“It is to be regretted that such scanty additions should have been made, and as a 
matter of course it has put the professors and teachers to groat inconvenience, particularly 
the professors of literature and science. A groat many new works on hnglish literature, 
and helps to the study of the subject, have been published smee the library and contingent 
allowance were curtailed; in fact tho Professor of English Literature attributes the failure 
of some of his students at the University examination to the waftt of access to such hooks 
and as to works on chemistry and botany, the library may bo said to bo dcstihitc of 
them. The number of volumes on the shelves of tho library on dlst March 1 ■> 


was 6,837.” . . , 

372 The hooks circulated from tho lihrar^ during the year were 2,164 m number,. 
and of these 1,185 wore taken out by students, and the rest by tho oflicors of the college 
and school, gnd the residents of tho station. 

373. On the hostels for Hindoos and Muhammadans which have been established in con¬ 
nexion with the college, the Principal reports 

“The Hindu hostel lias been open all tho year. The cost to each pupil for bo.-ml- 
in{ , and lodging is Its. *7-8 a month, and the hostel is lii the upper story of tho soldiers 
bracks, ifo accommodation is first-rate, but I regret to find that it is not in favor with 
the Hindus The greatest freedom is allowed to the boarders, the principal thing insisted 
onheing cleanliness, and owing to the fines which it lias been found necessary to impose 
on some of the boarders for persistently filthifying the verandahs, dissatisfaction lms arisen. 
I must sav I am disappointed m the hostel. I never anticipated any difficulty about cleanliness. 
T^e number Sing in the lodging has varied during the year; in August, there wore 31 students 
the 0 -enoml average during tho year up to the native civil service examination m the middle 

It- On the 1st April 1875 the, hoanffirs were reduce,! to 10; 
,, . i Tlr ; T . f .; Trl i] v ,i ue to tho civil service students leaving the college alter the 

Smit. auS-to tlio^scanty admWoni tin, mil «rvi« dayOn 
During tho session motor review 37 bourdqs were admitted, 8 etruU ° fl 

ior attHnee or dismissed for infringing the ndes, and 40 voluntarily withdrew. 

“The Muhammadan hostel is located in the house formerly occupied by tho school ot 

tho Free 1 Clvnrch of Scotland, and there is accommodations in it tor J 0U hoarders. Ihe charge 
the Tree unuren > ’ perm01lt h per head, and 30 students are allowed free hoard 

for boarding an ^ lo ^“ | f f P e boarder depends on tho following conditions—poverty, 
toodcoffict TOg^r^Uendmiee, andprogress in his studies. The lodgers have boon very 
fontented durinf the year;, few complaints have been made, and these of a trivial nature, 
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bcpbrxob tlieir health has been remarkably good, and the regularity of their attendance at the oollege 
isbiboctioii. quite a contrast to those Muhammadans who live in the town. There were, however, two or 
tnree cases of cholera during the year; all recovered, with the exception of one. 

“ The number of boarders on tho 31st March 1874 was 79, and on the corresponding 
date in 1875, 80; the total number of admissions during the year was 75, and the with¬ 
drawals 68.” 

374. The gymnastic class is well attended, especially by the junior lads of the school, 
and some of these give fair promise of becoming good athletes. At the Helvedere tourna¬ 
ment two prizes were carried off by the college students. 

375. At the annual examination of the first-year students, two junior scholars were 
found to have made unsatisfactory progress, and as they had also been irregular in their 
attendance they were deprived of their scholarships. The other students passed a fairly 
satisfactory examination. The following is the Principal’s report on tho result of the public 
examinations for tho year:— 

“ Thirty-seven students went up to tho first arts examination, and 15 were successful; 
2 were placed in tho first division, 5 in'the second, and 8 in the third. Of the unsuccessful 
candidates, 15 failed in English, 14 in Sanskrit, 9 in mathematics, 16 in history, 13 in 
logic, and 7 in chemistry. Five boys obtained Bholarships—one in tho first grade, and four' 
in the socond grade; also W. H. Thomson was bracketed with another for Duff's Mathematical 
Scholarship. 

“ Sixteen students went up to the B.A. examination, six of whom were successful; 
throe being placed in the first division, one in the socond, and two in the third. Of the 
unsuccessful candidates, seven failed in English, seven in mathematics, two in physical 
geography, and four in botany.” 

“ A senior Mohsin Scholarship, open to all colleges, of Its. '12 per mensem was awarded 
to Abdussamad, a student in tho fourth-year.” 

“The Rani Kuttiaui Scholarship of Its. 16 per mensem was awarded to Ambica Charan 
Mitra, of the third-year class.” , 

“The Laha Graduate Scholarship of Its. 25 per mensem was awarded to Tinkari 
Banurji, who passed tho last B A. examination, and was placed in tho first class. He 
has been transferred to the Presidency College to prepare himself for the next honor 
examination.” . 

376. The foes collected during the year amounted to Its. 6,081, being a decrease of 
Its. 441 upon the collections of the previous year. The decrease iu fees was owing to 
the small number of students on the rolls between 31st Maroh 1874 and the opening of the 
current session in January. The gross expenditure for the year was Its. 39,252. 

377. CiviL Service Class. —The session for students in this department, who were not 
already in Government employ, opened on tho 15th February 1874 and closed on tho 15th 
January 1875; and there was a short session of four months, from 15th September to 15th 
January, for special students, or those already in the service of Government. The position of 
the olass on 31st March is thus described by the Principal:— 

“In 1874 thero were 7 students admitted to the general class and 20 to the special. 
•At the general examination hold in tho middle of February last 25 of the 67 students 
went in, 20 for 1st grade appointments and 5 for second grade. Of tho 20 special students 
10 appeared at tho oxaminatipn. Tho result of the examination has not yet been made 
public. Since the examinatioi; in February only 4 students have been admitted to the 
department. Niue students of the class did not go into the examination in February; 
so <that on the 31st March there wore 13 students only iu tho Civil Service department. 
The fees collected during the* year were Rs. 2,412 from tho general class and Its. 293 from 
tho special class, aggregating Rs. 2,705, and the expenditure was Its. 6,385.” 

378. The class containing four of the 13 students has since been abolished, and the 
students transferred to tho general department. The nine students forming the other class are 
said to show no promise of being able to pass a successful examination, and the abolition 
of this class also has. been proposed by the Principal. 

879. Dacca College. —Mr. Brennand having resigned the service early in January, 
'Mr. Garrett, the Officiating Principal, was confirmed in that appointment. On the staff of 
the collego during the year tho Principal remarks:— 

“ Once more it has to be pointod out that tfie collego has been worked throughout the 
year with an incomplete staff. Instead of„ four professors, the full complement, excluding 
the teachers of speoial subjects, the staff has coilsisted. of two professors, one assistant pro¬ 
fessor, and a lecturer. For these two latter gentlemen I have. nothing but praise and thanks, 
for their work was most satisfactory, throughout the year, Still the incompleteness of the 
staff must be insisted on. It is understood that the full number of the college teaohing staff 
is to be made up at the beginning of the new official year.” 

380. The staff of the college has now beeu completed by the appointment of 
Mr. Arohibald,' who joined the college in April. 
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381. The number of students on the register at the end of the year was 130 regular 
students and 10 out-students. Of these, 187 wero Hindus and 3 Muhammadans. Th# 
following table gives the number of students on the rolls on 31st March during the last three 
years 

1873. 1874. 


1875. 
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382. On the closing of the honor class the Principal writes:— 

“ No honor class was opened during the first three months of the present session, owing 
to the illness of Mr. Willson in great measure. There are, howoyer, many of this year’s 
graduates reading either mathematics or English for honors,. and it is proposed to open 
classes in these subjects either in April or after the summer vacation.” 

383. Distributed according to caste, the 127 Hindus consisted of 30 Brahmins, 21 
Vaidyas 70 Ivayastlis, 1 Sonarbania, and 5 of other castes abovo the lowest. Classified 
according to social position, 2 Hindus belonged to the upper classes, 121 Hindus and 3 
Muhammadans to the middle classes, and the parentage of 1 was unknown Ihe schools of 
Dacca town furnished 89 of the students, and the rest oamo from district schools. 

384. Tho Principal reports on the results of tho University examinations for the year 
as follows :— 

“For the first arts 40 candidates went up, of whom 11 passed; nono in the first 
division This was a poor result, but then, with one or two exceptions, the material was poor, 

UIVIOIUU. ..... / , .t 1.1 I} \ ,1 ~ W. rtfl Twl 1 f I lit OH 
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was as (rood as any ever attained by the college, and more than compensated for the 
poor outcome in the lower examination. Both results confirmed our own expectations. 
The material of the B.A class was .above tho average, evon far more than that ot the 
first arts class was below it. During a great porTof the year there wero three graduates 
of the previous year reading for honors, but for one reason or another none went up for the 
examination. One was prevented by sickness, another by the interruptions of family duties, 
and tho third preferred tho certainty of a junior mastership. Without a full teaching staff, 
however, it is hard and unsatisfactory work to carry on honor classes, though the domana 
in Dacca is always great.” 

385 Of the 130 students on the rolls, 30 hold Government or private scholarships, 
varying in value from Its. 8 to Its. 20 per mensem. Of the 18 junior scholarships assigned 
at the” beginning of the present session to the Dacca division, eight are now held in the 
college and of the four senior scholarships assigned at tho same time, two are held m the 
collego’ Tho retrenchments effected in 1872 took away tho allowance .for college ayd 
school prizes, and the only prizes now at tho disposal of tho 1 nncipal are the Hows 
Ses for the host English essay, and the “ Donnelly” prize for history, which is awarded to 
the student who stands first in that subject at tho first examination in arts. This year, 
S^rSb. visit to It™,* of Hi.. Excellency the Viceroy opened the.tart, »d.pm* 
of the zemindars of the division, and nine prizes, ranging in valuo from Its. 10 tojts. 100, 
were awarded to the students of the college. . *, , • i 

. 386. On the course of studies in the* college during the past year tho Inneipal 

remarks , T , , 1 

. “ Both the courses, the A and fhe B, were carried on last year. It was done at 

a Meat cost of labor to our small staff of teasers, but it would have been very hard upon 
the students if ofily one course had been taught; for in tbe previous year both 
courses hadbeen left open to them to choose irom, and many must have been driven from 
«tlTsame choice had not been allowed them last year. However, they were 

f h ‘ 6 lv warned that it was only for that year, and in consequence in the present year there 

SoItXlttA^e T"course, .except some five-in the fourth year, who take up 
psychology and optional mathematics. 

“ Babu Priya Nath Basu, Assistant Surgeon, the science lecturer, was well awarded. 
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were gained by Hara Chandra Chakravarti, cmo of his pupils ; and of the 28 candidates 
•tyho wont up in the first arts examination in chemistry 23 passed. During the latter 
part of the year an assistant was allowed to the lecturer on Its. 12 a month, though long 
after such a help had become absolutely indispensable. In another matter, too, Government 
has yielded to our representations, and has consented that for the presont year tho utterly 
inadequate Its. 100 for chemistry contingencies shall be increased to 11s. 250. As I have 
had occasion more than once to speak in terms of praise of Baboo Priya Nath’s work in 
my correspondence with the Director of rublio Instruction during the past year, I need 
add nothing more on his invaluable services to the college, and I should regret greatly to 
hear that in any approaching changes in the college staff he had been moved.” 

387. The gross expenditure of the college was Rs. 27,052, and the receipts from fees 
and fines Rs. 7,470, tho corresponding figures for the previous year were Rs. 30,809 and 
Rs. 7,380. Tho decrease ip, tho expenditure was caused by the lower salaries drawn by tho 
Principal and the Professors during the presont year. 

388. Civil Service Classes. —After tho Native Civil Service examination in March 
1874, tho teacher of surveying opened a now class, which increased up to 20 nominally. 
Later on, when tho order for raising *tho pass mark of the examination was issued, the 
students' gradually withdrew from the class, and ultimately only one student went up 
to the examination. Tho surveying teacher has now been transferred to the Department of 
Public Works, and his appointment in the college will not be filled up, as fhe Civil Service 
class has disappeared, and there is no longer any necessity for teaching practical surveying to 
tho school classes. The gross expenditure on the surveying classes for the year was 
Rs. 2,431, which was met by Rs. 289 from fees and Rs. 2,192 from tho State. 

389. On the gymnastic classes the Principal reports an increasing attendance, tho 
number being 03 in elementary exercises and 50 in higher. Tho Lieutenant-Governor’s prize 
at tho Belvedere tournament for the highest proficiency in all exercises was gained by a Dacca 
boy, as wore also the first and second prizes for proficiency in particular exercises. “ This 
great triumph,” says the Principal, “is duo to the excellent training of Babu llari Mohun 
Ganguli, who is a most accomplished gymnast. The classes are now training for the summer 
sports, to bo held on Pith May. It may bo further mentioned that in the cold weather a 
college and school ‘. sixteen’ thrashed tho station handsomely.” 

390. The college has outgrown tho building in which it is now located, and plans and 

estimates have been prepared for certain additions, which are estimated to cost Rs. 59,000. 
Government has offered to contribute half tho cost, and I think Mr. Garrett overrates tho 
difficulty of raising tho other half amongst the wealthy Eastern Bengal zemindars. The 
Principal shows, in the following extract from his report, the urgent need for additional 
accommodation, and in a work of this kind wo may surely rely upon tho liberality of the 
Dacca community. v 

“ No additions have been made to the building in tho past year. Every corner of room, 
however, has been utilized. The library was occupied throughout the year by tho Persian 
and Arabic classes, to the very great inconvenience of readers. Tho museum, which had for 
many years, however, been in a neglected state, had late in the year to ho removed altogether 
from tho college building to make another Hass-room ; and at last it bocame necossary to take 
"rooms outside the college precincts to accommodate the rapidly increasing classes. A building 
known as tho Eastern Bengal Theatre has been hired on a rental of Rs. 10 per mensem for 
this purpose. The number of students now in tlie college and school is close upon 650, and 
tho buildfug was intended to accommodate 350. Mr. Sutcliffe, when officiating as Director 
of-Public Instruction, visited the college and school last year, and saw for himself the inade¬ 
quacy of tho building. And later in the year Ilis Honor tho Lieutenant-Governor, on the 
occasion of his visit to Dacca, promised the people that all should'bo done that funds would 
permit to render- the building less unfit. Later on still, reports were called for as to the 
practicability of raising loc^l subscriptions for improving the college building, though with 
little result. And finally, tho Government of Bengal called for plans and estimates from the 
Public Works Department, and signified its readiness to pay half the cost of tho required 
improvements. These plans have ty?eu prepared and submitted to the preliminary criticism 
of the educational authorities, and will be in tho hands of the Secretary to Government 
in tho Public Works Department in a day or two. The work must he pushed on with all 
speed, unless the Principal is te stop all further admissions to tile school—a step which will 
entail a loss to Government. A largo hall for examinations, a library, another large class¬ 
room, and a laboratory for science lectures, are additions which cannot bo done without. 
Whence tho half of tho cost is to come to supoloment the other half which Government offers 
is still a problom. There has been already of late a severe drain on private resources for 
works of a public character, and it will require a good deal of pressure to make up the 
required amount. Besides, there is-a feeling that- Government might do more for the second 
college in Bengal, considering the fact that it was built in the first instance with large 
assistance from private funds.” 

391. Patna College —The number of students on tho rolls on 31st March was 93, of 
whom three belonged to the Civil Service class and ten were out-students. The number 
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returned for the previous year was 92, of whom six belonged to the Civil Service class and 
three were out-students. Ihe average number on the rolls was 79, and the average daily 
attendance 64. The students were classed as follows :— • 


First year 

Second „ (including eight out-students and three Civil Service atudenta) 
Third tt 

Fourth „ (including two out-students) ... 


392. There has been but little variation in tho strength of the classes since 1871 when 

the numbers rose from 65 to 87. “ The schools,” says the Principal, “ which fed the oollege 

pass comparatively few candidates at the entrauce examination, and.hence the growth of the 
oollege is but slow. With a moderate degree of success at the examination, the number of 
students might by this time have pretty nearly equalled the attendance at tho other full 
colleges at Ilooghly and Daeoa.” The number of successful candidates af tho last entrance 
examination from the feeding schools of tho college was 45, and of those 31 have been 
admittod. Of the 10 successful candidates of the Bhagulpur school, five only joined tho 
college, and of the five successful boys from the Monghyr school none havo come. Classified 
according to race, the 93 students consisted of 53 Behafis, 38 Bengalis, and two others. “ In 
ijhe preceding year,” says the Principal, “ the number of Behari? was 48, and of Bengalis 42: 
while in 1873 thp Beharis numbered only 40 and the Bengalis 55. In the early days of tho 
college the classes were chiefly composed of Bengalis. These figures are interesting as showing 
that the natives of the province are overcoming their distrust of English education, and 
beginning to avail themselves freely of its advantages. The returns of social position disclose 
likewise a gratifying symptom of progress on boing compared with previous returns, for they 
show that the upper classes are no longer keeping aloof either from school or from college. 
Thus, in the year under report 18 of the students belonged to the upper classos and 75 to 
tho middlo. In 1872, and also in 1873, only four students were inoluded in the upper classes, 
and in 1874 there were 14. A similar increase is shown in the school, whore the number 
belonging to the upper classes is now 42, as against 35 last year and 24 in 1873.” 

393. I agree with the Principal in thinking that these facts indicate an increasing 
appreciation of the advantages conferred by education, and I see no reason to doubt' that 
the college will, in a few more years, stand in tho foremost rank of raofussil colleges. 

394. Classified aeoording to creod, the students consisted of 78 Hindus, 13 Muhamma¬ 

dans, and 2 Christians, showing an increase of 3 Muhammadans as compared with the 
previous year. The increase in the number of Muhammadans is steady, though slow, the 
numbers in each session for the last eight years, from 1868 up to date, having been 4, 8, 6,10, 
9, 11, 10, and 13 respectively. On tho course of studies in the college, the Principal 
remarks:— . * 


“ As the A course is not taken up in this college,# tho study of history, philosophy, and 
oriental languages is confined to the first, arts classes. Of tin- alternative B courses, the only 
one which the college is as yet in a position to take up is that which embraces ohemistry, 
physical geography, botany, and general physiology. Chemistry is taken up by all the 
studonts of the first arts classes. A short course, however, of leotures on elementary 
psychology is given to tho first-year class as an introduction- to logic. In the same class 
the number learning Sanskrit is 15, Arabic 9, Persian 8, Latin 1. In tho second-year class, 
22 learn Sanskrit, 10 Arabic, and 2 Persian.” 

395. Tho gross expenditure for the year was Rs. 38,433, and the fees collected were 
Rs. 5,020, income and expenditure boing nearly the same as in the previous year. „ 

396. The following is tho Principal’s report on the result of the University examin¬ 
ations for the year :— 

“ The number of candidates who appeared at the first arts examination was 37. One 
was turned out for using unfair means and 15 were passed, 1 in tho first division, 8 in the 
seoond, and 6 in the third. The failures were 9 in English, 16 in second language, 5 in 
history, 11 in mathematics, 11 in logic, 7 in chemistry, and 6 in psychology. Of the 15 who 
failod in the second language, 12 were plucked in Sanskrit, 2 in Arabic, and 2 in Persian. 

‘Tho number of B.A. candidates was 10, of whom passed, 2 iti tho first division and 
2 In the second. The failures in each subject tvere fow, being 2 in English, 3 in Sanskrit, 

2 in mathematics, 1 in philosophy, 2 in chemistry, 1 in physical geography, and 2 in physics 
and natural science. Siv Saran Lai, who went up to this examination as a teacher, may 
fairly be claimed as a passed candidate from this college, since he had left it only a month or 
two before completing his two years’ course after passing the first arts, examination.” 

397. The dumber of scholarships held in the college was 48, consisting of 9 senior 
scholarships of the second grade, 36 junior Scholarships and 3 private scholarships, two of 
which are paid from the Mohsin Fund, and one from the Harballabh Fund. 

398. Civil Service Claxs. —The, numbs* of students in the class on tho 31st March was 
only 3, and it does .not appear from the Principal’s report whether any of these appeared 
at tho examination. The gross expenditure on this department for the year was Rs. 4,334, 
of which Rs. 106 was taet by fees, and the net cost to Government was Rs. 4,228. Thf 
class has now been abolished, and the surveying teacher has been transferred to the Depart' 
ment of Publio Works. * 
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399. The want of a hostel in connection with the college, at which students from outlying 
stations oould be provided with board and lodging at a moderate cost, has long been felt, and 
at the beginning of the current session, the Principal was authorized to rent suitable premises, 
and to arrange for tho reception of boarders. A grant of Its. 200 was made by Government 
to meet the preliminary outlay on furniture and fittings, and of this Its. 120 had been spent 
up to the dose of the year. On the position and prospects of the institution at the close of 
the year, the Principal writes:— 

“ This institution, of which there was great neod, was opened on the 3rd of February 
in a large and eommodius house situated in the immediate neighbourhood of the college. 
The number of boarders for the first month was only 13, but the number has now risen to 
30, and is gradually increasing. Of the 30, 23 are Hindus and 7 are Muhammadans. Of 
the 23 Hindus, only 1 is a Behari, all the others being Bengalis. Tho Beharis hold 
back, partly from distrust of anything like innovation, and partly from caste prejudices 
and scruples about eating. I have endeavoured to obviate all reasonable objections, and trust 
the hesitation on the part of the Beharis will soon bo overoome. As you have sanctioned 
a rule that all scholarship-holders must join the hostel unless they are able to satisfy the 
Principal that they can be accommodated in the house of somo relative or friend, who may 
be trusted to exercise a proper supervision and control over them, there is likely to be a 
considerable accession' to the numbers when the college re-opens after -the midsummer 
holidays. Perhaps a greater mxmber would have* joined at first could tho hostel have been 
opened at the very beginning of the session, beforo tho students coming from a distance had 
taken lodging-houses. The immediate supervision of the boarders has been entrusted to 
Babu Chotaram Tiwari, the Sanskrit Professor, and I havo been most ably assisted by him 
in arranging the details of management, no has shown much tact in dealing with the 
difficulties which naturally attend in* the outset an undertaking of so novel a character, and 
certainly is doing his utmost to make the experiment succeed.’* 

400. The ordinary expenditure of tho hostel during February and March amounted 
to Its. 380-8-3, while the income from, payments by boarders was Rs. 230-14. This loss 
has beeh met from the advance of lts. 500 which Government made on tho opening of tho 
institution, and is to bo repaid from the surplus iucome of the wholo year. 

401. It has been found necessary to undertake heavy repairs of the present college 
building, which, as in tho case of Dacca, appears to bo neither large enough nor convenient. 
I heartily wish the Commissioner success in the efforts he is about to make to provide 
the province with a building in evory way worthy of it. On this quostion the Principal 
says:— 

“ Tho building is, ns you know, neither very imposing in external appearance nor well 
adapted internally for tho purposes to which it is appliod. Mr. Metcalfe, tho Officiating 
Commissioner, considering «its defects to be beyond any effectual remedy, has suggested that 
an entirely new edifice should be built, handsome alike in its proportions and its design. 
His scheme embraces tho completion of tho present edifice by the addition of another wing 
and its conversion into a boarding-house for the students, and also the erection of suitable 
residencies for the col lego officors. The sotemo, if carried out in its intogrity, will probably 
involve an outlay of botween two and throe lakhs of rupees. The nucleus of a fund for 
carrying out this great design may be formed by the balance still at credit of the building 
fund (about Rs. 23,000). This balance was to have defrayed the cost of the projected 
chemistry, lecture hall and laboratory, but these may very well form integral parts of the new 
structure. I had tho honor to bring tho scheme to the notico of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
a personal interview. lie was pleased to approve of it, l>ut reserved making a final decision 
till he next went to Behar, when he would take the opportunity of< visiting the collego.” 

402. Gi/mnax/ics .—Tho Principal reports that the prejudice against gymnastics is 
beginning to give way, and that the classes are now better attended, more especially by the 
boys of tho school department. Four of the best boys competed at the Bolvedere tournament, 
but theyoall failed to carry,off any of the prizes. 

t * ^ 

403. Kishnaguur ('oi.lkok.—M r. Lobh proceeded on furlough for two years in Jquo 
1874, and Mr. Lethbridgo was appointed to officiate for him as Principal. 

404. The number df students on the 3lst March 1874 was 4'3, and on 3lBt March 1875 
it was 01, who were classed thus :— 

First year ... * ... ... ... ... 28 | Second year... ... ... .. 33 

“It will be seen,” the Officiating Principal says, “ from this that we have now far more 
than made up tho losses of the last two years. We commence the present session with classes 
considerably larger than any that jve havo had since the. year of the reductions and 33 
per cent, larger than those of last year; and inasmuch as tho simultaneous increase in 
the collegiate school has been on a far larger scale, I think I may express a confident hope 
that tho present prosperity of the college will not only be maintained, but will advance at 
even a still more rapid rate. At the time of writing wo have 35 in our senior and 30 in our 
junior class. It must bo remembered that tho college largely depends for its prosperity on 
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the prosperity of the school, and the latter has not yet had time to affeot the present condi¬ 
tion of the college, which has indeed only made up for the reoent weakness of the sohool by 
drawing its recruits largely from other sources. 

“ I attribute this remarkable increase of number entirely to the impetus given to the 
cause of high education in this part of Bengal by the visit of His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor in September last, by the kind way in which His Honor received the local 
memorials for the resuscitation of our BA. classes, and by the encouraging words ho 
addressed to our students on that occasion. I boliovo that there are no communities in the 
world so susceptible to publio opinion as the middle and higher classes of this country ; and 
during the past two or three years the idea had got abroad among .them that the authorities 
of the land were hostile to high education, and did not think much either of University men 
or of University learning. Both students and their guardians had begun to think that other 
lines of life, cheaper and less laborious than that of the student, would pay better in the long 
run, and the vast majority of the young men belonging to tho classes who attend our oollegea 
are compelled, by their .circumstances, to think chiefly of what will pay in selecting their lme 
of life The kind encouragement given to this college by the Lieutenant-Governor on the 
occasion of his visit has shown tho people of this neighbourhood unmistakeably that they 
were wrong in supposing the authorities indifferent to academical learning.” 

‘ 405 Twenty-one students wont up to tho first examination in arts, of whom only 

one passed in tl’ie second division, and five in the third. On this result tho Officiating 
Principal remarks 

Tho results of the University examination are again deplorable, but not worse than 
I expected from the state of tho college. I need not, however, make any further remark 
upon thorn, for, as we have now evidently turned the comer, I confidently look for quite 
different results in the next examination ; and if all goes well in the first arts examination 
of 1876 this college ought to take its old place, for our first-year class is very ^ strong and 
of admirable quality, quite equal to anything wo ever had before the reductions.” 

One scholarship of the second grade was awarded on the result of the first arts 


examination. . ' 

406. During tho year 193 volumes have been added to the library, “which, says 
Mr Lethbridge, “ wh,en I took charge in June last, I found in great confusion, as the books 
had been re-arranged, but (for want of a librarian) not re-catalogued. Moreover, I found 
that the head-clerk, who. nominally discharged the duties of librarian in e dition to all the 
clerical duties of this institution, was utterly unable properly to attend to tins work. On 
the representation of tho Officiating Principal, a separate librarian was appointed in January 
last “The urgent necessity,” says Mr. Lethbridge, “ for the appointment has now been 
fully shown, for on re-arranging tho books in their former order, prior to the preparation of 
a new catalogue, I. regret to say that I discovered that no less than oO books had been lost 
during tho interregnum.” Tho appointment of a separate librarian will not, Jotovot,^ save 
the liorary from similar lossos in futuro, unless the practice of oalling in all books at the 
close of a session is strictly onforced. 

407. The gross oxpondituro for the year .was Rs. 18,644, and the income from fees 
Rs 2 648 His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor paid a visit to the col ege m boptembei 
last and in reply to the urgent appeals of the community for the re-establishment of BA 
classes, prescribed the following conditions for their restoration : — 

1 _That the sum of Rs. 75,000 should be raisbd by local subscriptions, and bi 

held by trustees as a permanent endowment of the college to the extent o 

Rs. 3,000 per annum. • 

2 _That a further local contribution of Rs. 3,000 per annum should be promise! 

by responsible persons for a period of five years. 

On tho fulfilment of tho above conditions, the Lieutenant-Governor promised to provid 
in the educational budget a sum of Rs. 6,000 annually for the next five years, thoreb 
It ““l sum of Rs. 12,000 available for meeting thp estimatedcost of. provnlm 
tvt native professors to teach'the proposed third and fouyth-year daises. A public meetin 
£s held in Gig college'hall in January for the purpose of taking steps to nuse the endow 
tt fi ttd reouired by the Lieutenant-Governor. Tho chair was taken by Mr Richardso. 
T T,„lm of Nuddoa a fid the proceedings were characterised by an extraordinary amoui 
f itoLiasm and unanimity. Resolution were passed, thanking His Honor for tl 
f f consideration given to the wishes of the residents, an<^ appealing to the wealthj, 

favors, j ac0 provide the necessary funds, and a committee was appointed forthe 

mliabi subscriptions from the Nudtlea and adjoining districts. The sum of Rs. 1 V ,),J 

purpose of r ;';?;^^; ( S; r 0 e tho me eting separated, aid under the guidance of the Officiating 
was subson Secretary to tho fund, the business of collecting subscriptions has been 

Principal, as 1 , Io ° r .^ y Wuddea Iml the neighbouring districts. The results of the stops taken by 

subscriptions in the adjoining districts are not yet known, 
the Central C< . p ri * cipal “ inasmuch as nearly half the lump sum required (or 

more than y Rs 31,000) has already been promised independently at head-quarters, I trus 
f am justified in believing tfie success of the scheme assured. 
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408. Mr. Lethbridge has, however, proceeded home on six months’ leave from 1st May, 
and during his absence the business of oolleoting money may not perhaps proceed so actively. 
If, however, it should appear in November or Deoember that the proceedings of the Central 
Committee have been successful, there will be no difficulty in organizing a native professorial 
staff in time for the opening of the new session in January 1876. 

409. Berhampore College.— At theclose of the year there were 25 students on the rolls, 
being five more than the number in the previous year. The first-year class contained 15 
students, and the second-year 10. Twelve of the 25 pupils are returned by the Principal as 
zemindars and persons of independent income, 10 os professional persons, two as Government 
servants, and one as a merchant. 

410. Eight candidates went up to the first arts examination, and four were passed, 
three being placed in the second division and one in the third. The failures were three in 
English, one in the second language, one in mathematics, one in logio, and two in chemistry. 
The Principal says“ I had expected better results, and that six would certainly have 
passed.” To the two highest of the passed students in the second division senior scholar¬ 
ships were awarded, tenable in the Prepidonoy College. 

411. Of the four j unior soholars in the first-year cl ass, two were deprived of their scholar¬ 
ships for irregular attendance ; and of the others, one retained his scholarship on the result" 
of the annual examination, and the other, who was unable to appear at the examination, on 
the general progress he had made in the class during the year. 

412. The gross expenditure for the year was Ks, 20,273, and the income from fees 
Its. 1,330. The cost to Government of each college student was therefore Rs. 1,114 per 
annum, and I see no present prospect of' a reduction of this heavy charge. The collegiate 
sohool, whioh should be the main feeder of the college, failed again very miserably at the last 
entrance examination. Out of a class of 33 boys, 24 were permitted to go up to the examina¬ 
tion, and of these all but five failed, only one having reached the standard of the second 
division. No explanation of the result is offered by the Principal, who merely remarks :—“ I 
regret that the entrance examination results have again been very unfortunate, not¬ 
withstanding all the precautions and monthly examination with prizes during the entire session.” 
Many of the zemindars of the district are wealthy, and some of them noted for their liber¬ 
ality ; and I think some effort should be made to move them to contribute an endowment 
fund for the oollege, and thereby reduce the very large oost of each student to the State.” 

413. The Civil Service class has been abolished, and the ponies, &c., which certain resi¬ 
dents had kindly placed at the disposal of the Principal for the use of the riding class, have 
been returned. 

414. The Hostel Fund now amounts to Rs. 14,000, invested in 4 per cent, papers, and 
it is intended that the institution should be opened on the 1st uly. 

415. Sanskrit College. —At the close of the year the College Department contained 
25 students, being ono less than the number in the previous year. They were all Hindus, 
four belonging to the upper and 21 to the middle classes. The instructive staff of this 
department consisted of throe Sanskrit professors, besides the Principal and an English 
lecturer. The college sustained a groat los^by the death of the learned and able Assistant 
Professor of Rhetorio, Pandit Chunder Mohan Siddhantabagish, which took place in May, and 
his place was taken by Pandit Ramnarahan Tarkaratna, the first grammar pandit of the 
sohool. The students of the first and second-year classos pay fees at the rate of Rs. 5 per 
mensem, and, under special arrangements, the third and fourth-year students attend the 
classes of the Presidency College in all their studies except Sanskrit, paying the full or half 
rate of fees in that institution according as they are holders of senior scholarships or not. 

* 416. Seven students went up to the first arts examination, and two passed in the 
third division. The Maharaj Kumar Bettiah’s Scholarship of Rs. 10 a month for one year 
was awarded to one of the successful candidates. Three out of five of the students who had 
studied in the Presidency College under the special arrangements above-mentioned, went up 
to the B.A. examination, and all passed,.one being plaoed in the first division, ono in the second, 
and one in the third., Gyariendra Nath Dass, who passed in the first division, stood fourth in 
order of merit. Twcfof the graduated of the year are now reading the M.A. Sanskrit subjeots 
'in the oollege, and have been awarded scholarships of Rs. 50 and Rs. 25 a month respectively. 
Two candidates wept up tea the M.A. examination in Sanskrit, and one of them passed. 

417. The officers of the college, as usual, conducted the examination for scholarships and 
* prizes, and upon the result, eight senior and eight junior*scholarships, amoifnting to Rs. 160 
a month, were awarded. 'Prizes of books to the extent of Rs. 150 were awarded to successful 
pupils in the junior classes. r ' •* 

‘418. Several valuable additions of books, English and Sanskrit, have beon made to the 
\ library duriug the year. Under the 'suggestion' of Babu .Rajendra Lai Mitra, Government 
i has sanctioned an expenditure of Rs. 2,000 on the preparation of a new catalogue of the 
Sanskrit manuscripts belonging to the library. This amount will be provided in the budget 
for 1876-77. The whole of the rooms lately oocupied by the Presidency College in the 
oentral block of the old college building have been made over to^the Sanskrit College, whioh 
is now provided with accommodation somewhat in excess of its wants. 
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419. Cuttack High School. —College Deportment .—The number of students on tho 
rolls on 31st March during the last four years is shown below:— 


1873 

1873 


Students. 

1871 . 

Students. 

19 

. 17 

U 

1875 . 

. 3D 


420. Classified according to religion, the students consisted of 18 Hindus, one Mulmm- 
madan, and one Christian; and in race, eight were Bengalis and 10 Uriyns. All tho 
students, oxcept one from the Pooree school and two from the Balnsore school, had joined the 
classes after passing the entrance examination from the school department of tho high 
school. 

421. The 20 students on the rolls on 31st March last were divided equally between tho 
first and second-year classes. The seven students of which tho second-year class consisted in 
December last went up to the first aids examination, but two only were successful, both 
being placed in the second division. On this result tho head-master says :— 

“ I am unable to account for so largo a proportion of failures, as J[ had assumed charge 
but a short time before the examination.” Tho University statement shows that all tho 
plucked students failed in English, and that one failed in the socond language, one in history, 
one in mathematics, and one m psychology. Upon the result of this examination, senior 
scholarships of the second grade were awarded to the two successful candidates, 

422. Amongst the 10 students composing the second-year class of the current session 
there arc six holding senior scholarships, four of tho second grade and two of tho third, and 
another holds a scholarship founded by the Maharajah of Dhcnkanal for tho encouragement 
of Uriya boys. Amongst the 10 boys of the first-yoar class there are three holding junior 
scholarships, one of the second grade and two of the third, and there is also one student in 
this class holding a Dhcnkanal scholarship. 

423. The head-master was assisted in the examination of the first-yoar students 
by Messrs. Beames, Barry, Stevens, and Babus liangalal Banerji and Abiuash Chundra 
Chatter ji. 

424. On the general result of the examination of both classes the hoad-master 
writes:— 


“ Taking into eortlideration tho liberal distribution of scholarships, and making every 
allowance for the peculiar disadvantage under which these classes are carried on, 1 cannot 
myself regard the result of the annual examination of either of them as quite satisfactory, 
nor the standard hitherto gained by them as at all compensating tho yearly outlay. My 
predecessor considered tho want of feeders a great drawback to those classes. It doubtless 
is a disadvantage, but the want of real earnest work in tho school department is not to be 
excepted. Much more industry must bo displayed by pupils in tho higher classes of tho 
school before tho results are more satisfactory in tho college classes. I look to my assistants 
to aid me to grapple suceossfuly with the hindrances; and from the hearty co-operation 
which they have already accorded, I doubt not that their assistance will bo competently and 
cordially giveu.” 

425. No groat improvement in tho first itrts classes 'can be looked for till bottor 
material comes up from the school; and it is to improved teaching in the latter that the head-* 
master ehoujd give his uncoasing attention. The popularity of the school is evidently 
increasing, the number of boys now on the rolls being 234, against 216, 191, and 1G9 in tho 
three previous years. .With 300 boys on tho school registor ,thore ought to bo t*n annual 
supply of 15 to 20 students to tho college classes from this institution alone. 

426. Baulk ah High School. —College Department .—The collego classes wore fiflret 
opened on tho 1st April 1873, and the number of students on the rolls on 31st, March was 25, 
of whom 15 wero in tho first-year class and 10 in tho second. Tho corresponding figures for 
the previous year were 27, 18, and 9. All the pupils were Hindus, and belonged to the 
middle classes of socioty. 

427. Of the nine pupils on the rolls of the second-year class* at. th ( o beginning of tho 
Bession, the most promising (Erharat Shek) was oarried off by cholera, twv> wore expelled for 
insubordination under the orders of the Commissioner, and one left from inability to pay his 
Juition fee, so that there .remained five in December, who were all allowed to go up to tho 
first arts examination. The result of the examination was most unsatisfactory: all failed. 
The University staiemont shows that four failed in English, four in Sanskrit, two in history, 
two in mathematics, four in logic, and two in chemistry. Commencing on this result, the 
head-master says• * 

“ This unfavorable result, which was partly anticipated, as alluded to in the last annual 
report, was owing to a variety of causes, of.which the following were the principal:— 

“ i.—The first-yoar class for 1873 being opened on the 1st of April instead of 
at the commencement of the academic year, the candidates had lost full 
three months of the first year, that is, one-third of the working period of 
that year, or one-sixth of the entire period allowed to first arts students for 
going through tho appointed course.” 
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“ 2.—It is also to be remembered that, in consequence of the delay thus made in 
opening the first arts class, the most distinguished of the successful candi¬ 
dates of the school at the entrance examination of December 1872 had 
proceeded to join other affiliated institutions ; and so those that remained to 
form the first-year class were in general of low capacity and intelligence, 
as will appear from the fact that thero was not a single scholarship-holder 
umong them.” 

“ 3.—There were, moreover, serious interruptions to study, caused by the extreme 
unhealthiuess of the station, and the fearful prevalence of cholera and 
small-pox in it during a considerable portion of the year, by which not 
only the most promising of the second-year boys was carried off, but the 
survivors became ill-fitted to properly prepare themselves for the examina¬ 
tion.” 

428. I think the head-master gives good reasons for the ill-success of the candidates at 
the last examination; and it is but fair that the staff should not bo judged too harshly on 
the result of an examination conducted under such exceptional circumstances. 

429. On the science class the head-master remarks:— 

“The chemistry class was, on the 31st March 1875, attended by 10 out of 25 pupils on 
tho rolls. During the past year Its. 60 was granted for the purchase of chemicals and 
apparatus, in addition to Its. 40 previously allowed ; but this supply was quite insufficient 
for the requirements of the class. Tho subject will bo soon laid before the authorities of tho 
school, with a viow to a suitable amount being laid out for procuring the requisite instruments 
and laboratory materials.” 

430. It appears that tho incomo of the collego department during the year was 
Its. 5,820 from fees and endowment, whilst the expenditure was Its. 5,494; and I think 
the surplus at credit could hardly be better spent than in providing the science lecturer with 
suitable apparatus and laboratory materials. 

431. The now building for the accommodation of tho collego classes, to tho cost of 
which the Banco Sarat Sundari Devya generously contributed Its. 10,547, was completed 
in February, and the transfer of the classes and the library to this building has given sensible 
relief both to school and'college. Tho thanks of tho department and of the Bauleah 
community aro duo to the Banco for hor great liberality in this good work. 

432. M ion Art; a High School. — College Department. —This department was opened on 
tho 1st January 1873, and tho number of students on tho rolls on 31st March last was 12, 
being one less than the number in the provious year. 

433. For tho first time this high school sent up candidates to the first arts examina¬ 
tion in November last, and 'the rosult reflects credit on tho head-master. Out of seven candi¬ 
dates, three passed, one being placed in tho first division, one in the second, and one in the 
third. The student in the first division stood fourth in order of merit in the general list 
and gained a first grade senior scholarship, and a second grade senior scholarship was awarded 
to the candidate who was placed in the second division. Both theso studonts have joined 
"the Presidency College. The third successful student also received a local scholarship 

of Its. 5 a month, founded by Itajah Lachman Prasad of Mahisadal, and ho is now reading 
for tho B. A. examination in tlm General Assembly’s Institution in Calcutta. Of tho four 
candidates who failed, two failed in English, three in Sanskrit, three in logic and 
philosophy, two in history, and one in mathematics. “ This result of the first arts examin¬ 
ation,” says tho head-master. “ must bo considered os highly satisfactory, both as rogards 
the proportion of the passod candidates to the number sent up and t'ffo amount of scholarship 
displayed by the best candidate, both of which are taken into consideration in judging of tho 
position of an institution of this kind in a given year.” 

434. Tho Vice-President of tho District Committee makes tho following remarks on the 
working of the school during the first two years of its existence:— 

“ Tho results 6f these examinations (entrance and first arts) - cannot but be regarded as 
highly satisfactory and crcditablo to the tutorial staff, and the suocess of the highest candi- 
•date in the first arts examination is most surprising, considering the quality of the staf^ 
entertained by the institutions ajjainst whoso students he had to compete. The chief credit 
for this must of course belong to the hoad-masthr, Babit Gangadhur Acharjya; and I can 
hardly be wrong in assuming that the high sohool under him has, so far as *the result of the 
first two years aro concerned, far outrun any 'other high school hitherto established ( in the 
Lower Provinces.” 

In the above remarks by Mr. Harrison I cordially concur. 

435. Gen krai. Assembly’s Institution. —Tho number of pupils on the rolls on 31st 
March was 104, distributed thus: 46 in the first year, 33 in the second, 14 in the third, and 
11 in the fourth Tho corresponding figures for the provious year were 80, 22, 25, 12, and 
21, so that whilst the total in the three highest classes was the same as in the previous year, 
there has been an increase of 24 in the first-year class. 
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436. The institution sent up 29 candidates to the first arts examination, and of theso 
three passed in the second division and fivo in tho third. Twenty-two candidates went up to 
the B.A. examination, and 10 passed: three in the second division and seven.in tho third. 
Three graduates appeared at the examination for honors and two for tho degree of M.A.; one 
passed for honors in English in the third class and one passed the M.A. examination in 
mental and moral seienco. Three junior scholarships wero hold by students in tho first and 
second-year classes, and in addition to those, scholarships of the aggregate value of Its. 47 
per mensem were awarded by the college for profioiency at tho quarterly examinations. 

437. On tho position of the college generally, tho Principal writes Tho numbers 
attending the classes of this college have been gradually rising during tho past tow years, 
uutil now it is believed that they are somewhat higher than those of any other aided college 
in Calcutta, while the thoroughness and efficiency of the work done is shown by tho results 
of the University examinations, which compare favorably with the results of colleges 
enjoying considerably more assistance from Government, and having a larger staff of 

European professors. College.—Uka number of /students on tho rolls on 31st March 

was 75, distributed as follows 

, First-year class ... ... ••• ••• 


fecund „ „ (psychology 12, chemistry 8) 

Third „ „ (Course A. 6, Course 11. 5) 

Founts,, „ (Course A. 0, Course 11. 7) 


21 

10 

It! 


Total 


Tho Principal writes : —“ This tablo clearly indicates that tho permission accorded to 
students of aided colleges of attending the physical seienco lectures at tho J'residency 
College has been advantageous to this college. Our proximity to tho 1 residency College 
makes it easy for our students, without much loss of time, to attend both. I navo not 
noticed that'tlie arrangement has resulted in any weakening of discipline or any disordorli- 
of behaviour. On tho whole, I have reason to be satisfied with tho conduct of our 


ness 


students 1 r J su |t of the public examinations for tho year, t tho Principal remarks : 

“We had not a B.A. class last year. Wo sent up to the B.A. examination four of 
our own students who had failed the previous year, and who again passed a test examination 
which we instituted. They received no lectures whatever, and were entirely dependent upon 
their own private reading. Of these four, one passed m the third division. The best 
candidate failed, as he had failed the previous year, in mathematics only. 

“ Our second-year class was satisfactory as regards numbers, but not very hopeful m 
other respects. Twenty-six went up to the first arts examination, of whom five only passed, 
threo in the second and two in the third division. Wo have a smaller, but better class tins 
year and I think the proportion of failures to passes will be reduced. 

’440. Free Church Cou.egk.-Ou the 31 st March then? wore 99 students on the rolls, 
viz 40 in the first-year class, 29 in the second, f'2 m the third, and 18 in the fouitli. Iho 
number of students taking up the B. course was 14, viz. six in tho fourth year and eight m 
tho third. The number of students taking up chemistry m the second-year class was nine. 
Of fho 99 students, two belonged to tho upper class and 97* to tho middle; m religion, two 
were Christians and 97 Hindus. Seveutoeu candidates went, up to the first arts examination, 
and of these nine passed, five in the second division and four in the third. I our of 
the successful candidates gained Government senior scholarships. Thirteen candidates want 
un to the B A. examination, and of theso five passed, one in the first division, one in the 
second and threo in the third. The candidate placed in the first division stood, second in 
order of merit on the general list. One graduate passed tho examination for honors 
mathematics, and another in history and political economy-both in the third class. 

441 St Xavier’s College.— At the close of tho year the'number of students on the 
„ ' 4*: distributed as follows:—15 in the first-year'class, 11 m the Second, seven in tho 

tfi’l* ta thefourth. The corresponding figures for tho previous yoar were 

,39. 12, 10,6, and 11. » , . * . 

. 10 mi candidates went up to the first arts examination and seven to the I3.A. 

Winn Of S fomer two'Xsed $ the third division, and of the latter one passed 
examm • -p our geffior and five junior scholarships havo been made tenable m the 

m the t ■ . North-West 'Provinces and one from the Calcutta Madrasah. 

n Ue fe college, the Rector says:-“ The B. course is taught 

^(tt nollese and we have found groat advantage m fliakmg tho physical science lectures 

obligatory^TafiTof opinjon^thi^thoi'ntroductlon^o/physical'gwgrsph^in this course 
SjSSSiT■ apoctrosoopie observatory is in oourso of erootron for 
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the special purpose of studying the physical constitution of the sun, and advantage will be 
taken of it to acquaint the students practically with this new and interesting branoh of 
astronomy.” 

443. On the foundation of scholarships in connexion with tho college, the Rector 
remarks:—“ N. Pogose, Esq., of Dacca, has kindly founded two scholarships in our college 
on tho following principle, proposed by the Rector, in aid of the building fund. Every 
donor of Rs. 1,000 will be entitled, he and his heirs, to send to St. Xavier’s College ono day- 
pupil free of charge for a period of 50 years. Donors of lts. 8,000 are entitled to send a 
boarder free of charge for the same period.” 

444. London Mission College, Bhowanipore. —There were 39 studonts on the rolls of 
tho college at tho end of tho year, 26 in tho first-year class and 13 in the second. The 
corresponding figures for tho previous year were 27, 19, and 8. “ This,” says tho Principal, 
“ shows an increase on last year. It may be interesting to state that ol the 39 in tho college, 
30 were educated in our own school classes, four in our branch schools, one in tho Metropolitan 
Institution, and four in mofussil schools.” 

445. Of the 22 pupils passed at the last entrance examination from this institution, 

18 have joined the college department, and four of them obtained junior scholarships. Out of 
live students sent up to the first arts examination, four passed, two in tin) second division 
and two in tho third, and one of them obtained a sonior scholarship. Of the private 
scholarships available at tho institution, the Principal says:—“ About Rs. 17 a month havo 
been given in the scholarships named after tho late Mr. Swan. About Its. 9 a month have 
boon presented to successful competitors in the periodical college examinations, and Us. 3 a 
month to the students from the London Mission Branch School, Behala, who obtained the 
Behala scholarship.” •* 

446. SPECIAL INSTRUCTION.-—Instruction in law, medicine, and engineering is 
given in colleges affiliated to the University, according to the requirements laid down in tho 
regulations of the different faculties for degrees. 

447. Law. —The number of Government institutions in which law classes are now 
maintained is five, being a decrease of one during the year by the closing of tho class at tho 
Midnapur High School in Docember last. The closing of tho Midnapur class was owing to 
tho chango in rules of the High Court for the examination of pleaders. 

448. The following is a statement of the attendance and expenditure in tho Govern¬ 
ment, law schools for the year ending 31st March. 


Statement of Attendance and Expenditure in the Government Law Schools for the year ending 

3l st-March 1875. 


Names of 

Number or 
Students. 

Number of 
Students 
on 

81 st Maticti 
learning 
THROUGH 

Religion or Students 
as on lint 81 st March. 


Received. 


• 

Institutions. 

On the rolls on 
31st March 1S75 

is 

a 

■°g 

a! 

pi 

4 s 

.d 

% 

S’ 

w 

l 

l 


2 

» 

z 

a 

J 

* 

s 

1 

B 

1 

1 

2 
a 

s 

Others. 

From Govern¬ 
ment. 

O 

43 

1 

J 

Total. 

Expended. 

Presidency College ... 

225 

i«i 

225 



2 

217 

6 


Ks. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

17.805 0 0 

Rs. A. P. 

17,8(15 0 0 

Rs. A. 1>. 

15,261 3 0 

llooKhly 

8 

« 




,, 

7 

1 

... 

457 0 0 

1,403 0 0 

1,920 0 0 

1,620 0 O 

Patnn „ 

32 


32 




26 

0 


2,(HH) 0 0 

1,255 0 0 

3.255 0 0 

3,255 0 0 

Pneeii , „ 

23 

1 

12 

23 




22 

1 


880 0 0 

1,520 0 0 

2, W0 0 0 

2,W0 0 O 

Kisliuagliur 

3 

i 

M 1 




1 




1U0 0 0 

190 0 0 

100 O 0 

Total 

4 

m 

207 

2ND 



2 

273 

11 


3.337 0 0 

22,223 0 0 

25,63(1 0 u 

23,629 3 e) 


* 449. The number of students was less by 10 than at the end'of tho previous year. At 1 

the Presidency College there has been an increase of ,43 students, while there has been a 
decline in the number attending the mofussil colleges. 'During the year tfll the mofussil law 
classes oeased to be self-supporting, and in November last the Lieutenant-Governor, after 
considering various proposals as to their futifre position, came to the conclusion tlikt, to 
maintain their self-supporting character, the most suitable plan was to close the second and 
third-year classes, and to keep open only a first-year class at the Hooghly, Dacoa, and Patna 
colleges, awarding to the lecturer all the class fees, in lieu of a fixed salary from Government. 
On the urgent representatipns of the residents at Dacca and Panta, the second and third- 
year classes were re-opened at these stations, till all the students then enrolled had completed 
their course, and on condition that the fee for the lectures was raised from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 
per mensem. • 
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The Beeond and third-year classes have not been re-opened at the Ilooghly College, henoo 
the small number of students enrolled on the 31st March. 

450. The total eost of the law departments for the year was Es. 23,029, which was 
met by Es. 22,293 from fees and lis. 730 from the State. The surplus of receipts over 
expenditure at the Presidency College was Es. 2,600, which accounts for tho reduction of 
State expenditure in the mofussil colleges to Es. 736. 

451. Law Examination .—At the B.L. examination there were 71 candidates, of whom 
69 belonged to Bengal. Of tho lattor, threo passed in the first division and 36 in the second, 
as shown below:— 


Colleger 

PrOHiiloncy College ... 
Hooghly „ 

Kisknoghar „ 

Dacca . 

Patna „ 


* Number of Nombeb raswp is 

candidates. First division. Second division. 


5(1 2 27 

3 ... 1 

1 . 1 

6 ... 4 

... 4 ...... • ... I 

Total ... 09 . 3 30 


The B.L. examination is now the only one which tho University holds, that for a lioonso 
having ceased from last year. 

452. Law Cr. asses. —The following information is taken from tho reports of tho 
Principals of colleges at which thero are law classes. 

453. Pkksipency College. —Tho number of students on the rolls of tho law depart¬ 
ment on 31st March during the last four years is shown bolow :— 


1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 

Third-year class ... ... 88 . 20 . 46 . 60 

Second „ „ ... ... ... . 46 . 46 . 67 

First „ „ ... ... 84 . 03 . • SO . '.17 

Second „ ^leadership class ... 61 . 30 . 10 . 4 

First „ „ „ ... 37 . 31 . 2 . 11 


Total ... 270 


189 


182 226 


On tho present strength of tho classes the Principal says I do not expect that the 
department will increase beyond its present strength or fall much below it, unloss under some 
unforeseen chango in ihe rides for tlio admission of pleaders to tho High Court. Students 
cannot now pass from the first to tho second year lectures till after passing the B.A. examin¬ 
ation, and this explains why the 80 students in the first-year olass of 1874 decreased to 57 in 
tho second-year class of 1875.” Tho dilforence between the number in the iirst-yoar class of 
1874 and the second-year class of 1875 is no doubt ulmost entirely due to the failure of 
those studodts at the B.A. examination; but some who did not fail may have migratod to 
the mofussil colleges at which thero are law classes. Classified according to religion, the 225 
students consisted of 217 Hindus, six Muhammadans, anti two Christians, of whom 21 
belonged to the upper, aud 204 to tho middle classes. 

454. Last year theife was an excess of payments over receipts amounting to Es. 1,319; 
but, owing to tho raising of the fee of second-year students from Es. 5 to Es. 10 (luring the 
last session, there was in the year under report an excess of receipts over disbursements 
amounting to Es. 2,601. 

The oollego scut up 55 candidates to tho B.L. examination, aud 29 were successful, two 
being placed in the first division and 27 in the second. . * V 

455. Hooghly College. —Tho number of students on the rolls on 31st March was* 
eight, aiicl tho daily avorage attendance 6-5. “In consequence,” savs'the Principal, “ of thp 

* falling off in the number of students attending the law classes, the fees fell short of tho 
salary of tho lecturer, and as the law classes wore established on the condition that the fees , 
of tho students should cover all expenditure, it was ordered, in the absolution of Government 
of 21«t November, that the second and thirdiywar classes should be abolished, and that tho 
first-year class only should be retained, and that the lecturer's remuneration should be, tho 
fees of the class. Tho second and third-year students find it inconvenient and expensive to 
attend the classes at the Presidency Cbllege, so thdy have petitioned His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor to re-open the classes, and petitions to tho same effect have been made 
by the inhabitants of Chinsurah and Hooghly, but a reply has not yet been received.” 

I ln consequence of these changes Babu Trailokya Nath Mitra resigned his appointment on 
the 1st January, and he wn# succeeded by Babu Navin Krishna Mukerji, the law lecturer 
of tho Civil Service Department. 
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Three candidate lor the degroo of B.L. went up to the examination, and one was placed 
in the second division. 

Tho fees oollectod during the year amounted to Its. 1,463, and the expenditure 
to Its. 1,920; of tho latter amouut, the Bum of Its. 120 was from the fees after 1st January, 
when the ohanges came into operation. 

456. ■ Dacca College. —Tho following table gives} tho numbers of the law department 


on 31st March for the last two yoars: — 

# 

1874. 

1876. 

" Tbinl-yoar ILL. class 

... 

... ... o 

3 

Second „ „ 

• •• 

4 

5 

First „ „ ... 

• •• 

7 

9 

Second „ ploudcrebip class 

4 . 

9 

3 

First „ „ ,, 


2 

Total ... 27 

3 

23 


Tho foos collected during the year amountod to Its. 1,520, and the disbursements to 
Its. 2,400, the difference, Its. 880, being tho cost of the olasses to Government for tho yoar. 

457. “There has been,” says the Principal, “no decrease of late yoars in the mimber 
of students reading for the B.L. degree. The falling off has boon solely in the numbers of 
thoso reading for the ploadership examination. The new rules, raising very considerably 
the qualifications required, eamo into operation in January 1874, and their immediate effect 
has of course been greatly to diminish the numbor of students; consequently tho law depart¬ 
ment has ceased to bo self-supporting. The Government, considering that in this country 
tho study of law does not need nursing, but may be safely loft to take caro of itself, proposed 
to do away with the socond and third-year B.L. classes, and leave the first-year class to 
support itself. On earnest representations of the effect that this abolition would have on 
tho college and school, especially in lowering the supply of good masters for the latter, 
and on reconsideration, Government consented to tho whole course being taught at Dacca as 
heretofore, on condition, howover, that tho foe be raised from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7. Thoro is every 
reason to beliovo that in a year or two the department will again bo self-supporting.” 

“ Four students and one ex-student of the department went up to the B.L. examination, 
and ono only failod. One ox-student wont up to the highor grade ploadership examination, 
and passed. ” , 

458. Patna College. —The numbor of students on tho rolls on 31st March was 32, 
being two loss than tho corresponding number of the previous year. Thoso consisted of 17 
B.L. and 15 ploadership students, of whom 26 were Hindus and six Muhammadans, 21 
being Beharis and 11 Bongalis. This department having ceased to bo self-supporting, was 
remodolled at the close of last session in accordance with the resolution of Government 
abolishing tho second and third-year olasses. This change was not acceptable to the com¬ 
munity, and on the urgent request of parents and pupils tho classes were ro-oponed on 1st 
April on their former footing, with the exception that the foe was raised from Rs 5 to 7. 
Tho feos realizod up to 31st Deeembor amounted to Rs. 1,255, and the expenditure was 
Rs. 1,800, the difference, Its. 545, being tlve cost to Government. 

Four candidates wont up to the B.L. examination, and all passed in tho second division. 
The second-year ploadership students wero unable to appear at the examination hold by the 
High Court for highor grade pleaders, as they had not passed tho first arts examination. 

459. Kishnaghur College. —During the 1874 session thoro were four students in 

this department, three for tho B.L. examination and one for the pleadorship examina¬ 
tion. Of the former, ono was a third-year studont who went up to the examination in 
January, and came out first in tho list of candidates in the first’ division. The pleader- 
ship candidate was unablo to go up for examination, as ho had‘not passed the first 
arts examination. During the current session thoro is only ono law studont. “ There 
can be no doubt, ” says the Principal, “ that the law class ought to be abolished as a 
farce; if it wore to remain, long in its present woak status, indeed, it would doubtless 
soon dissolve of itsplf, -as no locturer would be found to do the work for tho sake of ono 
student. But Barahasi Babu is willing to continue his lectures' until we get our B.A. 
classos back, wlion he anticipates a large increaso. Under these eircumstaucos,' I would 
recommend that the department bo allowed to exist until wo r oan see the results of the 
ro-establishment of tho B A. classes, which I hone will be a fait accompli before tho timo for 
submitting tho next annual report. ” ‘ 1 

460. Berhampore College. —Tho Prircipal in his report says:—“ Lectures in law to 
the Civil Service class were delivered throughout the sossion of 1874. In the beginning of 
tho'present session two students were admitted,—one to the third-year University class and 
the other to tho pleadorship class, *the law lecturer having kindly undertaken to deliver the 
usual course, thougli he declines the remuneration from foos until tho classes enlargo. ” 

The class has now boon abolished. 

461. Midnapur High School. —The alteration in the High Court rules for pleaders 
caused a gradual falling off in tho number of students, and the class came to an end at the 
closo of the 1874 session. 
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462. Medicine. —The standard for admission to the English department for licen¬ 
tiates at the Medical College has hitherto been the University entrance examination ; but on 
repeated representations by the college authorities of the insufficiency of this test of general 
education for candidates entering upon medical studies, the University passed in August, 
last amoved regulations, substituting tlio first arts for the entrance examination us a 
qualification for admission to the licentiate class. This change involved some alteration 
in tho professional subjects for the L.M.S. and M.B. examination's, in order to maintain 
a substantive distinction botween the standards for the two examinations. It was accordingly 
decided that at the first examination, which takes place three yoars after admission, 
candidates for the degreo of M.B. should, as heretofore, pass an examination in com parafire- 
anatomy and zoology, in addition to tho subjects proscribed for licentiates, and that at 
the second or final examination, which takes place two years after tho first, such candi¬ 
dates should also pass an examination in general and comparative physiology, in addition 
to tho subjects proscribed for licentiates. This change has been incorporated in the 
University regulations, and will take eifoct from tho opening of tho new session in 
June 1875. On tho recommendation of the college* authorities, the University has also 
decided on holding a separate examination in hygiene and pathology, instead of including 
questions on those subjects in tho paper of questions on medicine, as had hitherto boon the 
practico. As ali the final students this year had attended a sepantto course of lectures in 
hygiene and pathology, this change in tho examination was carried out at tho examination held 
in March. 0 


463. English Medical Classes.— Medical College. —Tho fortieth session of tho Medical 
Collogo closed on 31st March. During the session the college sustained a groat loss by tho 
death” of Surgeon-Major Surji Kumar Croodovo Chakajhatti, m.d., ono of (ho physicians to 
the hospital, and Professor of Materia Mediea and Clinical Medieino. On this event the 
Principal, Dr. Chovers, writes “ Dr. Chakarbatti received the larger portion of his education 
in this college. Ho was one of tho four students of this college who wore sent by Govern¬ 
ment to complete their education in London, under the care of Dr. llonry II. Uoodovo. 
Dr. Chakarbatti was an example to his countrymen of tho fact that true eminence us a 
scientific physician is attainable by tho natives of India. I believe that tho tidings of his 
death was received with regret by every person in tho collogo, in which he taught for 24 
years. The Council unanimously decided that the collogo should bo closed on ono oi his 
ieeturo days as a public expression of sorrow and of esteem for his memory. ’ 

464. When tho session opened in Juno 1874, 310 students resumed their studies in 
the English class, and there were 161 new admissions and 36 re-admissions. Tho full 
strength of the class was therefore 519, the highest since tho collogo was opened. The strong! li 
in tho eight, preceding yoars was 504, 445, 388, 341, 373, 343, 233, and 190. 

465. There wero 233 paying students on the rolls when tho, session openod m 13( 4, 

and 159 new admissions took placo. By passing final examinations and withdrawals during 
the session, tho number of paying students was reduced to 227 at the end cl the year, against 
233, 210, 183, 153, 125, 86, 86, 65, 54, 34, 31, 33, and 9, in llm 15 years which have 
elapsod since this class was established. Classiiied.according tp religion, the 330 students on 
the rolls of tho English department on 31st March consisted of 273 Hindus, eight ( 
Muhammadans, 48 Christians, and one other. • . . , T » 0 «-o- 

466. The cost of the English department was Ls. l,0o,43o, of which Its. 24,(2 .> was 
• met by fees and Its. 80,760 from State funds. Tho corresponding figures tor the previous 

year wore Its. 1,09,815, Its. 23,618, and Es. 86,197. The cost per head, rockohed on an 
average daily attendance of 319 students, was Es. 330-10, against Es. 320-8 m tho previous 


year * 4(47 University Examination*. —Eleven candidates wero registered for the first M.B. 
examination, and of these two passed in tho first class and five in the second. 

For the first L.M.S. examination there wero 15a candidates, of whom 09 had tailed 
in previous years. Of these, ouly 31 wero successful, including seven of the 0.) who had tailed 

in former ye second M.B. examination tliore was only ono cifcididato, and ho had 

bc!m rejflctod in 1874. It. failed «S»m. IV tho ...end L.M.S. 

49 rnndi.ldtes of whom 13 had boen rejected at the examination of. 1874. 4 wo candidatis. 
tore unable to present themselves, and three others were tunned out of the examination for 
resorting to unfair, means to pass. • .Of the rest only 13 were successful, including three of 

the rqected^eandivlutcs ^ Becon(l j^.g. examinations show how necessary it was to 

raise thd standard for admission to the licentiate class by substituting tho first arts tor the 

entrance examination CT<Mft _ 0 n the opening ofrtlio session 25 hospital apprentices 

resumed tkcdrXdiefand 21 new admissions took place. During the year seven passed their 

regimental du )h on6 j attention, and discipline of this class have been exemplary: 

Sd I iTgkd th»t l“m tb. tot time .mo. tho Auction of thi. ol... »» icumed 
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in 1869-70, in a position to assert from my own personal experience hero, that, as long as 
care is taken to send us down none but healthy, well-conducted, and intelligent lads, the 
training of this class in college may be confidently looked upon as presenting almost certain 
success. I attribute the present well-being of this class in a very large measure to the atten¬ 
tion and judgment with which Mr. Apothecary W. A. Kidd exercises his duty of ^ipervision 
and tutorial instruction. The strength of this class has now been fixed at 60.” 

470. Military Class. —At the opening of the session in 1874, 72 students of this class 
were present: 53 now students were admitted and threo re-admitted, bringing the strength of 
tlio class up to 128. Of these, 27 passed their final examination, 16 were removed for mis¬ 
conduct, two were transferred to regiments, and one was allowed to leave the service. At the 
end of tho session the strength of the class was 82, of whom all that were available, numbering 
7 6, were transferred to the Temple Medical School at Patna, under arrangements made 
during tho session 

471. “ Upon the withdrawal of the military class,” writes Dr. Chovers, “ all immediate 

association betwoen the staff of native teachers of those classes and this college ceases, except 
in the duty of examining the Bengali classes. I can only reiterate tho fact which I have 
submitted in many previous reports, that these officers are gontlemen of the highest personal 
and professional character, ‘who have long workod with me, admirably, and whom I notv 
thank most sincerely for the invaluablo aid they have given me.” * 

Tho students of the military class aro stipendiaries, and pay no fees. The cost of the 
tdass to Government for the year was Its. 29,858. * 

472. Campbell Medical School. —On the opening of the session in June 1874 there were 
506 students on the roll: 307 now admissions and five re-admissions took place, bringing up 
the strength of the classes to 818.. Of these, 109 passed thoir final examination, 112 were 
struck off the rolls or left tho school, and 54 wero transferred to the Dacca Medical School, 
where the first session will open on 15th June 1875. The 818 students included 66 scholar¬ 
ship-holders, 66 froc-liolders, throe Orissa stipend-holders, 22 out-scholarship-holders, and 661 
paying students: the tuition fee being Its. 1, 2, and 3 a month during the first, second, and 
third' years respectively. 

The pupils consisted of 688 Hindus, 13 Muhammadans, and three others; 505 belonged to 
the middle classes, 161 to tho lower, and the parentage of 38 was not known. 

The cost of the school* for the yoar was Its. 41,342, of which Its. 24,532 was met by fees 
and Rs- 16,810 from State funds. 

473. A librarian has been added to the establishment, and a small library allowanco of 
Its. 20 per mensem sanctioned. Much inconvenience is felt from having to use the temporary 
lecture rooms for operation cases, their construction being such that oidy a few of the 
students can see the details of an operation, and tho toacher of surgery labors under great 
inconvenience from the wtuit of sufficient light. The completion of tho operating theatre 
(which will also be used as the lecture-room) will remedy tho present inconvenience. “ It is 
greatly to bo regretted,” says tho Superintendent, Dr. Woodford, “ that no practical 
medical jurisprudence is taught at this school, although one of tho most important of 
subjects. The consequence is, tho theoretical knowledge tho students carry away from 
here as native doctors is apt to mislead rather than assist the magistracy in cases 
of murder, wounds, infanticide, &c. ; that is, should any magistrate be t inclined to 
trust to such evidence. As Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, I have no alternative at 
present lent to pass students, of this school at their final examination, if well up in tho 
theory of tho subject, although they may possess no practical kuowlodgo, and would not 
puobably be able to make a post-mortem examination for want of tho necessary instruction.” 
On this subject Dr. Woodford has addressed the Doputy Surgeon-General, requesting him, in 
order that sound practical instruction may be given, “ to move tho Government to order all 
medico-legal cases to be sent by the Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnahs to tho Campbell 
Medical School for examination and instruction by the teacher of medical jurisprudence 
yearly during the winter session, viz., from 15th November to 15th of March.” 

474. Dr. ChWer's has held tho office of Principal of the Medical College for 15 years, 

and this being possibly tho last time he will present the annual report, ho submits 'the 
^following statement of the progress the college has made during these years:— ' ; 

“ In 186I-G2 tho total strength of pupils was 409. When the Bengali class was removed 
in November 1873, it had augmented to 1,44L ' Last session the strength of the 
English class alone wfis 5<i4. In 1861-62 tho schooling fees amounted tf Rs. 1,842-8-0, in 
1873-74 they •were Rs. 35,136-8-0, not including thoso of the Bengali classes for four months. 
Lqst session the fees received from the English class alone amounted to Rs. 24,1)95. In 
1861-62 the number of paying students was 33, in 1873-74 it was 1,076. I submit these 
results with pleasure, but without any wish to‘claim moro than my due sharo of oredit for 
bringing them about. These results were to be foreseen. The college was made over to me 
by my predecessors, Drs. Eatwell and Partridgo, in admirable working order. My colleagues 
have always been a body of the most eminent medical men of their time, any one of whom, 
standing alone, would havo given importance and reputation; to the sohool. They have 
worked with me like brothers up to this day. Nearly all my assistants have been the very 
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persons whom I would select, if I had to perform this very laborious and responsible duty 
over again. All that I claim for myself is that I have worked as hard as any one of the 
staff to the best of my ability.” 

475. Temple Medical School .—This school was opened on the 23rd June 1874, and on 
that date 20 students were enrolled. The number subsequently increased to 47, of whom 
38 were Muhammadans and nino Hindus. A largo number of boys applied for admission 
who had received little or no preliminary education, and it was necessary to reject them. 
Those actually enrolled were subjected to an examination by the Principal and native staff 
before admission, and among the successful candidates 10 had a slight knowledge of English. 
A large majority of those who sought admissions wore unable to pay the necessary tuition 
fees, and the Principal, with the liberal assistance of several gentlemen, collected a sum of 
Its. 3,096, which was sufficient to provide 43 free presentations for the full period of study, 
three years. All these have not at present been taken up, and, together with the free 
presentations and scholarsliips offered by Government, they offer inducements which should 
attract a bettor class of candidates. Of the 47 originally enrolled, 20 had ceased to attend 
in November, and amongst those were five Hindus, who left mainly from a disliko to 
practical anatomy. At the close of the year only 27 remained on the rolls, and they were 
Examined by the Principal and native staff in the course they had%ouo over during the 
session. Twenty-two passed a fair examination, and 11 of theso gained more than half 
marks ' Six students were struck off during the year for irregular attendance and general 
inefficiency. Out of* Its. 200 allowed for prizes, the sum of Its. 140 was expended in prizes 
to tho six best students. 

476 Of tho sum of Rs. 3,096 subscribed for establishing free presentafions, Es. 295 
was expended up to 31st March, and fees to the extent of Its. 94 were collected from the 
students, making a total of 11s. 389 in fees for tho year. Tho total expenditure on tho school 


was Rs. 8,281. 

477. During the first session there were admissions at so late a (Into as tho 28th 
October," but tho'°Prinoipal has decided very properly not to admit any students in the next 
session who do not apply in good time. Arrangements have been made for transferring 
tho military class to this school from tho Medical College on the opening of tho new session. 
Tho Principal advocates the extension of the age of admission from 20 to 25 m special cases. 
No rule of ago can bo worked very exactly in this country, and' I doubt whether tho school 
would bo benefited by extending the present limit. At 25 men will, as a rule, have tried 
to earn a livelihood by some occupation, and only thoso who have not boon successful would 
be likely to apply for admission to the Medical School. Such men would probably be found 
very unteachablo. 

478. Dacca Medical School .—Arrangements liavdbeon mado^for opening this school on 
the l oth June 1875. 

479. Engineering.' —The civil engineering classes form a special department of tlio 
Presidency College. 

Tho number of students on the rolls on the <ilst March during the last four years is 


given below,:— 


Third-year class. 

Second-year .. 

First-year „ .. 

Total 


1872. 

1873. • 

1874. 

1H75. 

_JL__ 

3 

m 

S* 

11 

Out-students. 

la 

til O 

A* 

n 

1 

to 

a 

O 

3 

<a 

js 3 

' u 

ft 

(/> 

C 

o 

1 

6 

3 

*5 

I* 

3 

a* 

ir> 


20 


27 

i 

12 


31 

1 

89 

1 

89 




64 

8 

•78 

2 

, 188 

25 

1^ 


112 

4 

132 

. 3 

199 

t 28 

150 

_l 


480’ * In explanation *of tbe falling off in tho number of* students, tho Principal* 

“There was n ’marked falling off* in the number of admission* to the first-joap class 
n Juno 1874. The falling off was greater eyen than at first sight appears from preced- 
LZflres as 10 out of the 99 students of the first-year are unpromoted students ofthe 
f f i* _ 0 f Uj e previous year. Taking into account the out-students of tho previous 
boonaTcXfof M in thAumborof first-year students. The explanation 
this is tharat the opening of the session in June 1873, a large number of students 
Rented themselves for admission, apparently in the expectation that the mere fact of 
w,™*™ W, enrolled in the classes of the engineering department would, in ^me vraj ox 
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the detailed results of the sessional examination, of 1874 are given. It is extremely 
desirable that all who seek to qualify for a higher grade than that of sub-overseer should 
have passed the first examination in arts before they enter the department. I am not 
prepared to say that we could at oneo exact this higher standard for admission, but so 
desirable a reform should be kept steadily in view. The admissions in June 1874 included 
seven who had passed the first examination in arts, one of whom had received a senior 
scholarship; and to five of the others I recommended that scholarships of Rs. 15 a month 
for two years should bo given from the unappropriated funds for graduate scholarships. 
This was sanctioned. The tenure of these scholarships during the seoond year will depend 
on the result of the annual examination, which will be held in May. Besides these depart¬ 
mental scholars, 21 holders of junior scholarships gained at the last award have elected to 
have them made tenable in the engineering department, so that the total number of scholar¬ 
ships held in the first-year class is 27.” 

481. The fees collected during the year amounted to Rs. 13,253, and the expenditure 
to Rs. 43,218; the corresponding figures for the previous year being Rs. 17,290 and 
Rs. 44,674. The falling off in fees was due to the decrease in the number of admissions in 
June last, and the smaller expenditure to the discontinuance of the sorvices of one of the 
native assistant leetwers who had been entertained in the previous session, when the first- 
year class, owing to the large number of students, had to be divided into three sections. 

482. Classified according to roligion, the students consisted of 151 Hindus, two 
Muhammadans, and four Christians; of whom 155 belonged to the middle classes, one to the 
lower, and the parentage of one was unknown. 

483. The following is the Principal’s report on the examinations of the year :— 

, “ The annual examination of the first and second-year students was hold as usual in the 

month of May, with the following results:— 

“ At the time of the examination there were 129 regular students and 22 out-students 
(*>., students who had not passed the entrance examination before admission) on the rolls of 
the first-year class. Of these, three regular students and ton out-students did not present 
themselves for examination, whilst of the 138 who appeared, five were turned out for 
bringing in notes. Tho numbor of students who gained marks qualifying for promotion to 
the second-year class was 3 4, and certificates of the grade of sub-overseer were awarded to 
11 others. Of the remainder who failed to qualify either for promotion or a certificate, 
14 were permitted to remain in the class for another year. Out of a total of 151 students 
composing tho first-year class, only 45 passed a successful examination, whilst 14 others 
did sufficiently well to warrant their being permitted to read in the same class for another 
year. This unsatisfactory result must be attributed partly to the defective training of some 
of the candidates before adpxission to the'department, and partly to the . want of application 
and attention to their studies whioh the professors frequently complained of in others.” 

“ Tho second-year class, at the time of holding the examination, consisted of 39 regular 
students and two out-students. The latter did not present themselves for examination, and 
of the former eight were found fit for promotion to the third-year class, and a sub-overseer’s 
.certificate was granted to another; whilst twelve were allowed to Btudy in the same class for 
another year. The 18 students who failed at the examination left the college, and will 
probably appear from time to time at the half-yearly examination held at the college for 
candidates seeking employment in the Department of Public Works, and in the meantime 
take suoh employment as they can find. Upon the result of this examination, the two 
Forbes’ memorial scholarships of Rs. 10 each were awarded to Navin Chandra Gupta and 
Haridas Pal. Upon my recommendation these students also wore awarded scholarships of 
Rs. 10 each out of the unappropriated fund for graduate scholarships, and the balance of 
this fund was assigned in giying one scholarship of Rs. 15 a month and four of Rs. 10 to 
the best of the students who had gainod promotion to the third-year class.” 

“ Tims, in addition to the scholarships paid from the general fund, which students 
might have elocted, to hold in the engineering department at the opening of the session, 
> there were six scholarships of Rs. 15 a month each and six of' Rs. 10 awarded to the 
students in this department from the unappropriated balance «f Rs. 150 belonging to the 
Graduate Scholarship Fuad.” r 

“ From the third-year class 24 candidates went up to tho University examination in 
June, two for the degree of B.C.E. and 22 for the license. Both the pandidates for the 
degree failed, but were awarded certificates of the grade of sub-engineer, to which thejresult 
of the examination entitled them. Of the 22 L.O.E. candidates, two only were successful, 
and to these have been awarded scholarships of Rs. 50 a month, tenable for two years, 
during which* they are to be attached to works in progress at the Presidency, for the purpose 
of receiving some practical training in the work of their profession. They also received 
certificates of qualification for the grade of assistant engineer. The balance (Rs. 150 a 
month) of the allowance for graduate scholarships was appropriated in giving scholarships 
to first and second-year students, as explained above. To three of the candidates who failed 
to reach the stan^rd for the license, certificates of the grade of sub-engineer were given; 
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two others received certificates of the grade of overseer, and one a sub-overseer’s certificate; 
and five have rejoined the class for another session.” 

“Students failing at the animal examination of the College or University to gain certi¬ 
ficates of qualification for employment in the Department of Public Works are at liberty to 
present themselves at the half-yoarly examinations in February and August for certificates 
of any grade; and during the session under report, overseers’ certificates were awarded to four 
such students, and sub-overseers’ certificates to three others. The total number of students 
sent out by the college during the year with certificates of fitness for employment in the 
Department of Public Works was 31, viz.— 

Assistant Engiucors ... ... 2 I Overseers ... ... 0 

Sub-Engineers ... ... 6 I Sub-Ovtweri ... ... 15 

484. School of Art. — Thero has agaiu been a largo increase in the number of students 
at the school. The number on the rolls on 81st March for the last five years lias been as 
follows:— 


1871 

1872 

1873 * ... 


Number of 
stiuieiita. 

• 



Number of 
Gtmleiita. 

72 , 


1874 * 


... 129 

76 1 

84 ! 


1876 

• 

... It >9 


In creed 105 were Hindus, two Muhammadans, and two Christians; and as regards 
social position, 168 belonged to the lower grade of the middle .and six to the lower classes, the 
lattor being the sons of compositors and printers. 

485. Besides the 109 students on the rolls at tlw end of the year, 105 had left the 
school at different dates during the year, so that the total number that lmd received instruc¬ 
tion for longer or shorter periods during the year was ‘274. Of the 105 who passed out 
during the year, tho greater number had beeu under instruction only for short perjpds, as 
will be seen from the following table :— 


h*ul been in thfl wdionl for 1 p«s than 1 year • 

10 „ „ more Ilian 1, but less than '2 years 

■1 „ n it 2 it >* »• 

1 i, >» *» ^ tt tt ' ** 

1 || *» n 4* a »»**»»• 

so that only two or three had been long enough in the school to become thorough professional 
draughtsmen. These figures show the difficulties under which the school labors in having 
no scholarships of moderately high value, from Its. 20 to Its. 40 a month, to hold out to 
students, whereby they might he induced to prolong their studies till they become thoroughly 
proficient in the different branches of art. The Psincipal represents that the school has 
out-grown the accommodation assigned to it, and that tho present teaching staff is also 
inadequate. “ In fact,” he says, “ tho number of students now attending daily could not 
possibly be packed into the eight very moderately-sized rooms, which aro all that can bo 
used as class-rooms, and I have been forced to make two divisions in each of the elementary 
classes, one sitting from 10 a.m. to 1-30 p.m., and,tho other from 2 to 5 i\m. {his, however, 
is very unsatisfactory; it does not give sufficient time for the students, while it overtaxes 
the very insufficient teaching staff.” 

486. The classes taught during the year, and the numbers in each on tho 31 st March, were 
as follows:— * 


Elementary 

Higher drawing and light and almdo 
Architectural aud eugiueuOjig drawing 
Modelling ... 


49 

08 

23 

2 


Lithography 
Wood-engraving 
Painting ... 


While divided according to proposed occupation, the March roll stands thus: — 


For Painting 

„ Wood-engraving ... 

„ Lithography .... . 

„ Architectural and engineering drawing 


29 

22 

27 

22 


For Modelling 

„ General course for those whose *pc- 
cial occupatiou *is unjjetorininrd until 
they, have g ue through t<*» elementary 
classes) 


13 

10 

It 


487*. * On the quality of the work produced by the classes, the principal reports: — 

“ The work produced’ in tho several classes continues to be of the same quality as 
I have hitherto reported it, namely, such as woilld quite stand comparison with work of students 
of the same standing in any art school in England. The first volume of Baku ltajendralala 
Mitres Antiquities of Orissa, upon the very difficult plates for which, as I have mentioned 
in previous reports, several of themoro advanced students have been for a long time engaged, 
has P W published during the year; and *he praise which has been on all sides accorded to 
the lithographs, has quite borne out* the opinions which I have mvself expressed in former 
reports^ At the fine arts exhibition which took place in Calcutta m December last, 
r works of two or three of our more advanced students were considered to hold a very 
crediTable position, £d all found purchasers. The Committee regarded them as ineligible 
S pSs, Key could not he considered tofbe the work of amateurs. Some of them. 
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however, were afterwards sent to the Madras fine arts exhibition, and the Madras Com¬ 
mittee, not holding the same view, one of our students (Annonda Prosad Bagchi) carried 
off the gold medal offered by the Maharajah of Vizianagram for the best painting by a 
native of India.” 

488. His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor visited the school a few days after the close 
of the year, and expressed himself much pleased, and in some cases oven greatly surprised, at 
what he saw; and “ I hope,” says the Principal, “ it will not escape His recollection that the 
school of art is literally starving for want of room and means for such extension and 
completion of its legitimate scope and purpose among the educational institutions of 
Bengal, as I think it has fairly shown that it both deserves and is ripe for.” His Excellency 
the v iceroy has also, by visiting the school and inspecting the work of the students, given 
great encouragement to the institution, and “ I feel no hesitation,” writes Mr. Locke, “ in saying 
that the very great increase in our numbers during the last tlireo years is in no small degree 
attributable to the eneouragoment afforded by His Excellency’s warm expressions of satis¬ 
faction with the progress which the school (notwithstanding all the disadvantages under 
which it labors) is making, and to tho many exceedingly liberal commissions and prizes 
which ho has from time to tinjo given to our students.” The total expenditure of the school 
for the year was Its. 19,957, of which Its. 1,588 was met by fees and Its. 18,419 by the 
State. 

• 

489. FEMALE EDUCATION.—On the 31st March 1874 the' number of Govern¬ 
ment and aided sohools for girls was 257, with an attendance of 7,586 pupils. The corre¬ 
sponding returns on 31st March 1875 show 297 schools and 7,977 pupils, or an incroase of 
four per cent. These returns include 132 zenana schools in Calcutta and the neighbourhood 
with 1,680 pupils, each zenana teacher being reckoned as a school. 

490. There were also 89 unaided schools with 2,200 pupils; the number for the pre¬ 
vious year having been 60 schools and 1,299 pupils, and for tho year before that 30 schools 
and 933 pupils. There has therefore been a steady and rapid increase in the past two years; 
and tho number of girls in unaided schools has risen by 68 per cent, in the last year. 

491. The returns further show that 5,477 girls were attending schools for boys, namoly, 
164 in middle English schools, 201 in middle vernacular schools, and 4,688 in lower verna¬ 
cular schools and pathsalas, 3,852 of the last being in attendance at the new primary pathsalas. 
In the previous year 2,069 girls were reading in the now pathsalas. These figures Bhow an 
increase of 62 per cent, in female education of this sort. On the whole, we find 15,654 girls 
returned as under instruction, against 12,202 last year. It is necessary to add that there is 
some confusion in the returns of girls’ schools. In many schools so classed, it appears that a 
certain proportion of boys read; hence in' some figured statements the total number of girls 
appears 300 too high by tho inclusion pf those boys. 

492. From the foregoing statements it appears that aided girls’ schools show very little 
progress,' and this fact is noticed generally by the Inspectors. From Dacca it is reported that, 
except at the head-quarters’ stations, the results attained in such schools are out of all pro¬ 
portion to the cost. In Rajshalii education in aided schools is at a standstill. In Burdwan 
the Inspector is of opinion that school managers are altogether made too mucF of—“ little 
discipline can be found in those schools, and less learning.” The one groat drawback to 
learning, in the opinion of the Inspector of tho Presidency division, is irregular attendance. 

493. In unaided girls’ schools there is a very striking increase both in schools and 
pupils 'it is not clear how far such schools have been established with the intention of 
keeping them private, or how far with the object of ultimately seeking Government aid. If 
any large proportion of them intend hereafter to apply for a grant, it is worth while to see at 
what cost female education in schools supported by Government has boon carried out 
hitherto. 

494. The State expenditure on girls’ schools has risen -from Rs. 62,991 in 1873-74 to 
Es 67 972 in 1874-75, and the gross expenditure from Its. 1,66,409 to Rs. 1,82,295. The 
annuaLcost of each pupil in a girls’ school is therefore Es. 23, of which Governing contri¬ 
butes Es. 8-8, that is, the cost is very nearly tho same as that of each boy in a zillab 
school. For this expenditure, of all girls reading in girls’ schools, 9 per cent, are m 
the middle stage, 34 pe^\ cent, in the upper primary, and 57 per cent. iu the lower primary. 
These results may now bo compared with those of the girls that read in boys schools. Of 
the latter class 2 per cent, are in the middle stage, 24 per cent, in the upper primary, and 
74 per cent, in the lower primary. These girls are educated at the average cost to Govern- 
ment of less than Re. 1-8 a year. Jt becomes, thgrefore, an important question whether it is 
desirable to extend the education that costs Government Rs. 8-8 for each girl or that which 
costs Government Be. 1-8. There is no doubt that the former shows results substantially 
better than the latter; hut, on the other hand, the girls’ schools have been in existence for a 
longer time, and have enjoyed in other ways greater advantages. When it is remembered 
that only 9 per cent, of the pupils in girls’ soBois are in the middle stage of instruction, it 
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appears that, with that exception, all the other girls could have been taught (given the 
necessary condition of time) as efficiently in the pathsalas, and at ono-sixth of the cost. 

495. It is .evident that the education of girls, especially of thoso in the lower classes of 
society, can be carried forward by means of the pathsalas to a degree hitherto unnpproaehed. 
Hero and there, in Mymensingh, in Backergunge, in Moorsliedabad, and in l'urneah, the 
Magistrates and the district committees have set themselvoB to promoto the education of 
girls by offering moderato rewards to gurus for girls under instruction. Tho okl depart¬ 
mental rate was lie. 1 for every five girls, and this bn si been generally aiiopted. I 
recommend tho adoption of this plan by every district committee in Bengal. 1 am convinced 
that for tho present it offers the most effectual moans for extending the lower education 
of girls. In Mymensingh district, where this procedure was tried for tho first time, the 
number of girls at school rose within the year from 106 to 394, and is still rising. And the 
annual cost of each girl educated upon this plan is only Its. 2-8. 


49G. The forogoing remarks are designed rather to show the direction in which tho 
efforts of Government may for the present be most usefully directed thau to advocate the 
reduction or withdrawal of existing grants; yet it is probable that in many instances, as in 
that to which Ur. liobson recently drew attention in Backergunge, the grant-in-aid to girls’ 
schools is absolutely thrown away. I should urge upon all inspect! ng.ofUeers tho necessity of 
narrowly scrutinising the management of aided girls’ schools, especially in those remote parte 
of a district in which.no healthy public opinion can be brought to bear upon tho school. 

497. If for the present tho extension of separate schools for girls be to a certain extent 
restricted, and larger efforts bo made to attract them to boys’ schools, thoro will hereafter 
doubtless riso up in many parts of the country a spontaneous desiro for separate girls 
schools, in which the elementary education given in tilts pathsalas may lm continued. Apd 
in tho meantime we shall bo giving 10,000 gurus all over Bengal a direct inducement to 
becomo tho apostles of fomalo education. 

498. It should be remembered that this is no now thing that tho circle inspectors and 
myself are advocating; it is entirely in accordance with tho traditions of the people, lhe 
census taken in 1874 in Chittagong showed that of 1,480 indigenous schools, 34o were 
mixed schools for boys and girls, and that more than 1,000 girls read in them. 

499. The proposal to found scholarships for girls generally finds favor. By the nature of 
the case such scholarships have a different object in view from those that are established for 
boys Girls cannot carry away their scholarships to prosecute their studies m a distant school, 
and they are more of the nature of prizes for past proficiency than of aids to future progress 
But there is little doubt that as incentives to learning they have considerable value; and it 
they are coupled with the condition of periodical examinations in order to test continued 
reading, either in or out of school, we shall be able to push forjvard tho education of the 
successful girls to an appreciable extent. 

500. Scholarships, in fact, are the backbone of the zenana education system, as it has 
been tried in four districts of Eastern Bengal. The examinations, like tho instruction, are 
private, and are conducted entirely by the separata committees, so that there is theoretically 
abundant room for fraud. But looking to tho character of the gentlemen who compose these. 
committees, and the yearly statement of progress that they show, I am of opinion that 

the associations are doing solid and useful work. t ni 

• 501 The foregoing remarks are chiefly applicable to Bengal proper. In ISehar 

female education hardly exists. In Cooch Behar, on the other hand, the seclusion of women 
is not a principle rigidly followed; and with the necessary condition of funds, no special 
difficulty is likely to attend tho education of girls, especially of thoso in the lower classes. 
In Orissa thore are plenty of girls educated after a fashion, but there is a very strong repug¬ 
nance to publio schools. Girls of the lower classes are found in pathsalas, hut no respectable 
girls would go; consequently improved schools will necessarily be a failure. 

502. I summarise the remarks of the Circle Inspectors beloy• 

503 Mr Hopkins reports of the Burdwan division:—“Female education seems 
to*be making progress very slowly.* This year gives 56 special schools and 60 classes attached 
to village pathsalas, against 106 schools and classes of the previous year lhe number o* 
pupils hks increased from *2,839 to 3,177. This result, against file vast population of the 
division is rather poor. I am afraid, that the managers and teachers of these schools are 
made too much of; the work is of a vary inferior quality. Little discipline can bo found in 
these schools, and still less learning. A small body of native gentlemen urgod on mo the 
dfisirabiiitv of establishing scholarships for girls’ schools; but I could not make up my mind 
to recommend any scheme which would have-the effect of bestowing on a number of 
itmorant infants pnzea for intellectual acquirements. Added to this, scholarships ought not 
to be given so much to create education, as to enable partly educated, intelligent, and indigent 
students to bring their studies to a successful issue.” 

,-. 04 . Of the Presidency division, Mr. Woodrow writes, . , , 

“ There is no Government school for girls in the division. The number of girls 
schools aided is 45 and unaideU 10. They contain respectively l,o01 and 283 pupils, lhe 
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totals are 55 schools with 1,784 girls, against 50 schools with 1,543 girls in the previous year. 
There is an inorease of five schools and 241 girls. It is sad that the men educated in our 
colleges in the last 40 years do not exert themselves to remove the opprohium of keeping 
the gift of knowledge to themsolves.” 

“The 24-Pergunnahs District Committee has established a series of scholarships 
which will certainly have a great effect in improving girls’ schools generally. Looking at 
the statist's of progress, there is some little, but not much encouragement. Teachers should 
be made to understand that the Education Department expects girls to learn just as fast 
as boys do, and that they ought to make equal progress. I am aware that one great drawback 
to progress is irregularity of attendance. Every teacher should endeavour to remedy this 
defect, and prizes for regularity of attendance ought to be given. If a girl attends regularly, 
yet makes but little progress, blamo should be imputed to the teacher. 

505. On the progress of education in Calcutta, Mr. Woodrow reports:— 

“ Female education is making slow, but steady progress in Calcutta. There were on 
the 31st March last 40 girls’ schools containing 2,697 girls, and 131 zenana teachers 
giving instruction to 1,035 girls. In classifying zenanas it has been the practice to consider 
each circulating teacher as a school. On this assumption there wer» in all 177 girls’ schools 
attended by 4,332 girls. Of these, 1,466 wore the daughters of European and Eurasian 
parents, and the remaining 2,866 were Hindus. The total cost to Government for these 
schools was Its. 41,978, of which the Bethune School, which contains oniy 72 girls on its rolls, 
takes up Rs. 6,108.” 

“ In the classification of social position adopted for India, out of the 1,466 European 
and Eurasian girls on *he list, information has been given concerning 559 only. Thero are 
none from tbe upper ranks of society, as such children are always sent to Europe for 
education ; 327 are from the middlo class. Much unwillingness is found among teachers 
to givo information about the social position of tho parents of tho children.” 

“ As to their stages of progress, out of 816 girls whoso school progress is known, 600 
are in tho primary stage, and 216 in the middle, and none in the uppor.” 

“ Statistics of progress were not given by the three highest and best schools for girls— 
the Ohowringhoe Loretto, the Martiniore, uud the Doveton Institution. Much time in thoso 
schools is given to music, singing, lira wing, needlework, and subjects not contemplated in 
the classification of progress in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and in languages and 
mathematics. The subjects specially taught in girls’ schools should bo balanced against 
tho classical languages and tho mathematics taught in hoys’ schools, and some rough system 
of equivalents adopted. It would then be found that several girls would he bettor than hoys 
in English literature, in history, and fn .goography. They would fall behind in arithmetic, 
and for algebra, euclid, anfl a classical language would have to ho substituted musio, singing, 
embroidery, needlework, drawing, and the French or German language.” 

“ I am afraid that even with some such system of equivalents, there would not bo in all 
tho three schools 50 girls in tho upper stagp of progress.” 

■ 506. There has been but little change during the year in the circumstances of the 

Bethune School. The following is an extract from the report of the School Committee for 
tho year:—“ The number of children in tho school has remained very uniformly throughout the 
year the samo as that of last year, namely 72 ; and the Lady Superintendent reports that there 
has been improvement in tho regularity of their attendance. The Committee also thinks 
itself justified in saying that tho efficiency of tho teaching has been increased, for the gentle¬ 
men who have been so kind as to conduct tho late examinations make very favorable com¬ 
parison of tho results attained in them, and the corresponding results in tho previous year. 
The greatest progress, perhaps, has been made in Bengali, and this is doubtless in large 
measure attributable to the exertions of the pandit, whom the Committee found it necessary 
at the beginning of the yciy to add to the staff of the school.” 

“ The Committee regrets very muoli that the school is about to lose the services of the 
*■ Lady Superintendent, Miss Heming, who has resigned her office 'from tho 15th April nekt, 
with the view of making a prolonged visit to England. In the comparatively short period 
"during which she has been at the head of tho school Miss Homing has earned the full 
confidence of the Committee by the efficiency with wlpch she has discharged her duties and 
the zeal which she has shown for the interests of the institution.” * tt 

“ Many ladies of apparently high qualifications have applied for tho post wljLh will 
be vacated by Miss Heming’s resignation, and the Committee trusts that it will be able to 
seloot from among them a successor fully competent to carry on her good work, and to bring 
the best capacity of tho school into play.” ' 

507. In the Rajshahi division the number of girls under instruction was 1,214, of 
whom 708 were enrolled in aided girls’ schools and 506 in pathsalas for boys. Of the 708 
girls in aided schools 509 were Hindus, 12 Christians, and 187 Muhammadans; and 
classified according to progress, seven were in the middle stage,' 192 in the upper section, and 
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_ . , ^| 10 Prospects of female education did not seem much brighter during the year under 

0 ?the mom fnrwfirHo/fT n?’ Lt is , P ro S rossin {5 at a slow pace within the zenanas 
oi the more forward of the Lnglish-knowing householders. In the public schools for sirls 

mgs are nearly at a Standstill. I have always set loss store by the aided girls’ schools 
than by the girls classes in pathsalas. Hut even these do not seem to be improving and I do 
not know if the gurus continue to be paid as they were under the departShental rules for the 
teaching of girls. As the expenso was small—only He. 1 per month for every five cirls 
taught to spell and scrawl,—all the Magistrates may yet order such payments, as has been 
done by tho Magistrate of Moorshedahad. It will bring In a large number of girls on our 
returns. I have to montion one fact, however, in connection with female education which is 
cheering. Ihe Chandra Nath Female Normal School at llaulcah sent out three qualified 
mistresses during tho year under report. They have gone on good appointments and I have 
every reason to believe that they are doing their work to the satisfaction of their employers.” 

508. In tho Cooch Bohar division Babu Bhudev says :—“ Tho number of girls’ schools 
«vas on 31st March nine; tho roll number was 03. The number of schools and scholars in 
the year before yas seven and 78 respectively. My impression is there is no special difficulty 
in this division in the way of girls’ schools. If funds arc available, girls’ schools maybe sot 
up perhaps more easily hero than in those parts of Bengal whore tho custom of fenialo seclu¬ 
sion is more strictly observed. Tho custom obtains here, too, among the more respectable 
classes ; but our girls’ schools are, generally speaking, more largely attended by tho lower than 
the upper classes of society.” 

509. On the progress of female education m the Dacca division, I)r. Robson writes 
Tho number of girls at school in this division has been rising rapidly during tho last two 

years. Last year’s report recorded an increase from 394 to 900; on the 31st, of March last 
the number had risen to 1.494—an increase of 5”3 girls during the year. The following table, 
showing tho number of girls reading in boys’ schools in the different districts at tho end of 
the year, may perhaps prove interesting:— 



DlSTBICT. 


In gills’ 
school 8. 

In boys’ 
schools. 

Tol.l. 

Dacca 



367 

91 

443 

Fureedpur 

.. 


128 

1U1 ‘ 

‘229 

Backnrgunge 


... 

78 

347 

423 

Mymensingh 



238 

158 

391 



Total 

700 * 

605 

1,491 


PPMA1.1 

MUSCAT! Off. 


“ Tho chief progress made in female education during tho year has boon in Mymonsingh. 
In his report for last year the Deputy Inspector promised to douhlo the number of girls at 
school in tho course of the next year, and he has moro than kept his word, for tho number has 
risen from 106 to 394. This remarkable increase has been effected partly by establishing, 
pathsalas for girls, and partly by giving rewards to the girls reading in hoys’ schools. The 
whole amount given as rewards to girls during tho year was its. 139. This amount lie 
distributed personally, when visiting tho schools and pathsalas, in sums varying,from one 
mpoe to two annas, according to tho progress made. Sometimes ho gave books and slatos, 
and in a few instances sweetmeats to the value of one or two rupees were given to all tho gjiis 
of the school ” • 

“ The female schools which have beon in existence for some yoars on tho grant-in-aid 
principle do not flourish, and they are kept up at a costout of all proportion to the results 
attained. The only passable aided schools are those at tho district head-quarters, where there 
are numbers of oducated young men connected with the courts and (iovcniment offices who 
really feel an interest in tile advancement of female, odueation. * IRff in gcnoral neither 
tSacher nor parent appears to take any real interest in the progress of the girls, and so very • 
little progress is made. Tho 13 aided schools of the division have a> nominal attendance of 
•285, and the cost to Government during the year was Its. 1.855, (fr nearly Its. 7 for eaclf 
girl on tho roll. This must be considered a high rate of cost, especially whon taken in 
connection with tho fact that tho great majority of the girls ne\pr get much beyond the 
alphabet.” ^ , 

“ The remarkable increase in the number of girls attending has been almost entirely 
in connection with the primary schools. I do not look for any great result from the pathsalas 
for girls which have received grants frhm the primary fund, for these are essentially a 
reproduction of the aided girls’ schools without the local subscriptions. The main hope of 
progross is in ‘ mixed schools.’ The hoys and girls of tho villages play about togethor, and 
xt is difficult to see why they should not be taught together in school. The striking fact 
that there are now 695 girls jeading in the boys’ schools of the division is ample proof that 
Hindu parents do not objeot to their daughters being taught in the village schools. This 
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action on the part of the people is almost entirely spontaneous, for very little has been done 
hitherto to encourage this mode of female education. Girls in pathsalas cost little, and 
they really learn something, for in such mixed schools a spirit of emulation between boys 
and girls springs up which has a powerful effect on progress. By taking advantage of this 
state of things, and offering some substantial encouragement to the gurus and girls, a 
widely-extended and efficient system of female education might be carried out at very little 
expense.” 

“In Backergungo, where mixed pathsalas are most numerous, the District Committee 
have recently resolved to increaso the stipends of those gurus who teach girls in their 
pathsalas along with the boys. A guru is to be allowed eight annas a month for every five 
girls who make fair progress durhig the time, they have been at school, girls who make no 
progress not counting. This plan to be completely successful requires to be supplemented 
by rewards to the girls according to the progress made, to be distributed by the inspecting 
officers at their periodical visits to the schools.” 

“ The Dacca adult female school, tho only school of its kind in the division, calls for 
special notice. It is attended by nine grown-up ladies, the wives of progressive Brahmos, 
and is open to inspection. Most of them are well advanced in their Bengali studies, and 
some have made fair progress in English. At the public meeting hold in March last for the 
distribution of prizes to the girls’ schools of the city, which was presided cfver by the Com¬ 
missioner, and attended by all tho leading men of the city, European and native, they 
appeared in very graceful attire to receive their prizes, without the protection of the purdah 
which soreenod them from public view on a similar occasion a year before. So far as these 
ladies are concerned, the school must be pronounced a decided success; but there seoms to be 
little hopo of adding to the present small number, or oven of supplying their places when 
their education is completed, as it will be in the course of another year or two. The school 
with its infant department costs Government Its. 50 a month.” 

“ In the opinion of native gentlemen well qualified to judge, the three zenana associa¬ 
tions are doing good work. In Burrisal, where female education seems to be widely diffused 
in the homes of educated gentlemen, 119 ladies were examined by printed question papers 
prepared by tho Committeo of the Association, in Dacca 39, and in Mymensingh 36. As the 
examinations are conducted in private, a good deal has to be taken upon trust in estimating 
the results of the system. It must, however, be borne in mind that the committees, which are 
oomposod of the most enlightened Hindu gentlemen of the districts, take what they believe 
to bo sufficient precautions against dishonest practices ; and as half tho amount distributed in 
prizes is raised by local subscriptions, they are not likely to be mistaken as to tho sufficiency 
of the precautions adopted.” 

510. The Officiating Commissioner. makes the following comments on this portion of 
tho Inspector’s report:— 

“ Female education is, it is satisfactory to notice, making fair progress, there being now 
1,494 girls at school against 963 in 1873-74. Dr. Robson gives the last year’s figures at 
966, apparently overlooking the fact that of theso threo were in Sylhet, not now a part of 
this division. The number is pretty evenly divided between those reading in girls’ pathsalas 
■and those in ‘ mixed’ pathsalas, i.e., those in which boys and girls loam together. This shows 
that there is no objection on the part of tho parents of the class which sends its children to 
this description of schools to allowing girls and boys to meet in one school. This being so, 
I think that, with reference to the facts stated by Dr. Robson, our endeavours ought rather to 
take | the direction of encoibaging girls to attend these mixed pathsalas in preference to 
starting pathsalas exclusively for them. This is now being done both by the Dacca and 
Backergungo committees, who are prepared to give to all gurus afl additional grant of eight 
annas for every five girls who attend their schools and show fair progress. The Dacca com¬ 
mittee are also trying the system which has apparently worked so successfully in Mymensingh 
of giving prizes or rewards as an inducement to tho girls themselves to attend school. The 

E regress t-hat has been made during the-yoar under report in the district last-named is very 
opeful, the numberjof girls at school having more than trebled what it was in the preceding 
year. This is due to the exertion of the District Deputy Inspector, who is entitled to gre&t 
credit for the great personal interest he has taken in the matter.” 

“ The Dacca adult female school has increased the number of'its pupils from six to nine 
during the past year, and, so far as it goes, it is certainly, as Dr. Robson says, ‘ a decided 
success.’ Whether it w»ll continue to attract pupils remains to be seen. T believe it would 
if a competent Bengali female teacher could bo procured. Failing this, I fear it will not 
continue to exist after another year or two. I should have thought, as suggested 'by my 
predecessor in his last report, that suoh a teacher might, without much difficulty, be procured 
m Calcutta; at all events, the endeavour ought to'be mada, as the present arrangement for 
teaching Bengali must always be a bar to its advancement in popular estimation. 

“ The zenana missions in Dacca, Burrisal, and Mymensingh are reported to be working 
successfully, particularly in Burrisal. I feel sure that zenana teaching, if properly conducted, 
is the likeliest, if not the only way of extending education among ladies of respectability 
for a long time to come. No dojibt of late years considerable inroads have been made upon 
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native prejudices, many of which have been weakened, if not removed. Still, evon under 
the most favorable oiroumstances, a long time must elapse before the disliko to their wives 
and daughters leaving the seclusion of the zenana will disappear from the minds of the 
upper classes of native society. So long as this continues, the Zenana Association cannot but 
do good work; and though its success may bo only partial, and its drawbacks numerous, it 
deserves all the encouragement that we can afford it.” 

511. I do not understand why no effort has been made during the year to pro¬ 
vide tho school with a compotent female teacher. Besides the threo normal schools in 
Calcutta, there exists, as was pointed out in the Government resolution on last year’s 
report, a school for mistresses at Bauleah which sends out teachors yearly into distant dis¬ 
tricts. The attention of the Inspector will be called to this point, with tho view of securing 
for tho school a vernacular mistress, in whoso absence the attendance at tho school hardly 
seems to justify the outlay upon it. 

512. Of tho Chittagong division, Dr. Robson writes:— 

“ The divisional returns give 324 as the numbor of girls at school, Of those, 118 wero 
In girls’ schools and pathsalas. The Oomillah Girls’ School, which is fostered by tho 
Magistrate, and well supported by the European and native gontlomoir of tho town, is one of 
tho best girls’ schools in Eastern Bengal. Tho Noakholly Girls’ School, which has an atten¬ 
dance of 23, is doing*well. As it appears that in Chittagong the villagers do not object to 
girls under 10 years of ago reading in boys’ schools, tho Magistrate lias proposed to take 
advantage of this state of things, by offering rewards to tho gurus who teach girls in their 
pathsalas, at the rate of Rs. 2 a head on the average daily attendance of girls throughout 
the year.” 

“ Tho Tipperah Zonana Association has a yearly grant of Rs. 100 from Government, 
given on condition that an equal amount bo raised by local subscription. Thirty-seven ladies 
wore examined in their own houses by means of question papers drawn up by tho Committee 
of the Association, who adopted what they deemed to bo sufficient precautions against dis¬ 
honest practices.” 

513. In Patna division there are 127 girls at school out of a population of 13 millions. 
Of those, 20 are Bengalis and 35 Nativo Christians. 


514. 
reports :- 


On the condition of female education in the Bhagulpur division, Mr. Croft 


“In 1873-74 there wero eight girls’ schools, # with 128 pupils. In 1874-75 there 
wero ten inspected, with 177 pupils. One of them is in Bhagulpur town, with 14 Bengali 
girls and one Behari. This girl is tho best; she can read and write Bengali and Nagri 
extremely well, and works sums in rule-of-three. Three other girls can road and writo 
Bengali and do long division. In Monghyr there is a capital school at Jamalporo, with 
30 girls, all Bengalis. I found the reading very good, and tho girls answered object- 
questions out of ‘ Bodhoday’ brightly and intelligently ; arithmetic up to compound multi¬ 
plication ; also wool-work. In Purneah there are seven E pathsalas with 109 girls, throe- ’ 
fourths of them being Muhammadans. That at Kusbah is the host of them; fivo out of the 
29 girls can road, write, and understand easy sentences. Last year an objection was raised to 
paying for girl's’ schools out of the primary grant, without sufficient grounds, as *far as I 
could see. In Sonthal Porguunahs thero is an aldod school under tho Church Missionary 
Society at Taljhari, with 18 girls, all Sonthals, and four of them Christians. Tho best ghis 
read and write Hindi andlSonthali, and cut out and sow their own clothes.” 

“ Thero are also 259 girls reading in schools classed as boys’ schools. Of theso, 
140 are in pathsalas: 3l in Bhagulpur, 28 in Monghyr, 31 in Purneah, and 68 in Sonthal 
Pergunnahs. In middle English schools there are 34, chiefly in Monghyr ; in vernacular 
schools 25, in Monghyr and Sonthal Pergunnahs. In Sonthal Pfcrgujniahs there are also 60 
girls in boarding-houses attached to the normal schools at Pathra anTl llonagoria; in tho ( 
latter they are all Bengali or Sontbali Christians.” 

• “ There is also an uninspected missionary school at Bhagulpur »with 40 pupils, making* 

a total of 476 girls in all schools in tho division. This is a very promising beginning ; but 
a large share of it 4s due to missionary enterprise and Bengali advancement. The amount 
of female education among Bellaris proper is very small. Tho mon Have to bo educated first 
of all 'and, as tho Bhagulpur Deputy Inspector Bays, so long as women aro regarded as a 
quite’inferior race, there will be no education. . When visiting a pathsala at 8urajgurli,*m 
Monghyr, I asked a man standing by why Jiis two girls, then present, did not learn to read. 
Ho seemed quite shocked. That kind of thing might go on in towns, ho roplied, but in the 
country it was different. And the Monghyr Deputy Inspector remarks m his report that 
not a single girl is to be found in indigenous Hindi pathsalas. Tho total numbers are JO 
girls at school in Bhagulpur, 100 in Monghyr, 126 in Purneah, 166 in Sonthal 1 ergunnahs. 
Besides these, a certain number of Hindu widows and Muhammadan women are said to get 
instruction of a kind at home.” 

25 . 
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515. On female eduoation in Orissa, the Joint-Inspector reports:— 

“ If by female education we mean a little reading and writing, there are more educated 
women in Orissa than perhaps in any other part of Bengal; but if it means good and sound 
learning, then it must be confessed very little has yet been done, and for some years to oome 
little more is likely to be dono in this respeot. The people do not objeot to give eduoation of 
some kind to their daughters, but the idea of sending them to publio schools, to which the 
publio have acoess, and where they may be subjected to the gaze of the public, and will have to 
mix with girls of all classes, is revolting to their feelings and prejudices. Hence it is that 
while, in the pathsalas carried on in the indigenous method, we often find a few girls smearing’ 
the alphabet on little bits of palm-leaf, or with small bits of chalk upon the ground, we do 
not find a single Uriya, Hindu, or Muhammadan girl of a respectable family in any of our 
middle or higher dass schools. I believe that if special pathsalas for girls were established 
where necessary, and if sub-inspectors were earnest in persuading the villagers to send their 
daughters to the village pathsalas for instruction, some progress in female education might be 
expected, but a long time must elapse .before our improved sohools or the zenana system can 
find favor with the Uriya population.” 

“ It is next to ageless to hope that the local inspecting agency can have much influence 
in this matter. It is impossible for them to determine whore a necessity exists for female 
education, for few of thorn really sympathise with the movement. Public schools can never 
be frequented by girls of the respectable classes without groat risk of contamination, both 
mental and moral, before they have learnt sufficient to be able to judge between right and 
wrong.” 

“ There were at the end of the year under report nine schools, one zenana association, and 
two primary schools for the instruction of girls. Of these, five sohools were in Cuttack, one 
in Pooree, and the rest in Balasore. One of the sohools is unaided, and the others are all 
aided.” 

“ The total number of girls under instruction on 31st March 1875 was 967, of whom one 
was in a middle class English school, one was in a circle school, 12 were in middle class 
vemaoular sohools, 834 were in girls’ schools, the rest frequent pathsalas and the mission 
normal school at Santipore.*’” 

“ These figures show an increase of two sohools and 232 girls. The increase in the 
number of pupils is not, however, actual. This year’s returns include girls reading in boys’ 
pathsalas who were not returned last year.” 

“ I rogret I have not at present the means at my command to classify all the girls under 
instruction according to their social position ■ and creed, but those reading in speoial girls’ 
schools aro classified in the following table:— 


Dibtbicts. 

V pper 
clauses. 

Middle 

classes. 

Lower 

clashes. 

Of un¬ 
known 
parentage. 


Tot At. 


Christian. 

Hindu. 

Mussulman. 

Total. 

Cuttack. 


38 

90 

363 

399 

15 

4 

418 

Bitto unaKed . 


13 

2 



15 


15 

Pooree . 




93 

92 



92 

Balasore... . 


ISO 

os 

86 

m 

177 

31 

300 

' Total ... 


179 

115 

540 

603 

307 

35 

834 


“ Most of the Hindu girls.under instruction belong to Balasore; 111 of them are 
under thp Zenana Association, 28 belong to the Hindu girls’ sohool, and the others belong to 
the Balasore Mission School and the Manikhan and Barbati pathsalas. Most of the girls 
, in school aro Bengalis, the number of Uriyas boing very few. The 13 girls reading in 
middle English and vernacular schools belong to .Balasore, and are probably Bengalis. 

■ The five girls reading in normal schools are Christians, and belpng to the Santipere aided 
school.” 

516. In the Chofa Nagpur division, Mr. Woodrow says:—‘‘ There are a few girls’ 
sohools. in the division, but it must be allowed, as a whole, the effort is unsuccessful. The 
missionaries have the largest number of girls udder their instruction.’.’ 


517. MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION.—The returns of the year show that out of 
a total roll number of 436,098 pupils of all creeds in Government and aided institutions on 
31st March 1875, the Muhammadans numbered 87,917, or 20 per oent., their proportion 
to the total population of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa being 31 $ per oent. Of this number, 
87,087 were in attendance at institutions other than colleges for general and special 
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instruction, madrasahs and the school of art; and the'following list shows their distribution uvukuuknut 
in the several divisions, with the corresponding number of Hindu pupils:— bdcc*tiok. 



Muhammadans. 

Hindus. 


Mahammadans. 

Hindus. 

Burdwhn division 

6,770 

93,371 

Patna division 

6,127 

40,490 

Calcutta „* 

774 

5,876 

Bhagulpur „ ... 

6,3;U . 

18,851 

Presidency „ 

10,136 

69,605 

Orissa „ 

1,463 

17,419 

Kajshalii „ 

26,146 

80,927 

Chota Nagpur division 

922 

14,860 

Cnoch Behar ,, 

855 

1,338 


-. 

-—— 

Dacca „ 

12,633 

84,244 

Total 

87,087 

329,263 

Chittagong „ 

9,931 

12,205 


—™— 

..— 


518. Comparing these figures with those of the previous year, there has been an 

increase of 6,758, or 8 por cent., in the number of Muhammadan pupils in attendance at 
theso schools ; that is, the increase of Muhammadans has oxactly kept pace with the total 
increase of pupils; and it is satisfactory to note that it has been spread over all the divisions. 
The number of Muhammadans in lower vernacular and primary schools is 71,644; thus of 
the whole number at school, 86 per cent, belong to the most elementary schools; while 
among Hindus no more than 72 per cent, are found in, theso schools. These figures illustrate 
the well-known fact that the Muhammadans in Bengal generally belong to a lower social 
stratum than the Hindus. * 

519. But if we regard the growing popularity of higher. education among Muham¬ 
madans, facts of a different significance strike us. The increase of Muhammadan pupils in 
lower vernaoular schools during the year has been 6 per cent.; of Hindu pupils 8i per cent. 
But in schools above the lowest, while the increase of Hindu pupils is 8 per cent., that 
of Muhammadan pupils is 18 per cent.; and in higher and middle English sohools the 
increase rises as high as 24 por cent. It may therefore be affirmed that the alleged reluc¬ 
tance of tho Muhammadan community to English education has been much overrated, and 
is fast disappearing. The percentage of Muhammadan pupils learning English is now six, 
or about half the corresponding percentage among Hindu pupils. 

520. In colleges for general eduoation the number of Muhammadan pupils has 
advanced from 36 to 53; and in institutions giving instruction in law, medicine, and 
engineering, from 79 to 115; while, owing to the opening of the Rajshahi and Chittagong 
madrasahs during tho year, the students attending madrasahs have advanced from 314 
to 657. 

521. In addition to the 87,917 Muhammadans receiving instruction in institutions 
connected with the Eduoation Department, the returns of the year show that 13,080 
Muhammadans out of a total of 67,967, or 19 por cent., were in attendance in unaided 
sohools of all kinds, thus bringing up the number of Muhammadans entorod in the returns 
to 100,997, against 93,325 in the previous year. 

522. The appropriation of a portion of tho Mohsin Fund for providing teachers 
of Arabio and Persian, and for the part payment of fees of deserving Muhammadan 
boys in certain zillah sohools, has proved a popular and beneficial measure to the 
Muhammadan community, and has been attended by an increase in the number of pupils in 
these schools. In tho Comillah, Noakholly, and Mymensingh zillah schools the number rose 
during the year from 28 to 50, 22 to 42, and 71 tft 88 respectively. 

523. In other districts the increase has not been sof marked, and in Backergunge, owing* 
to some misapprehension on tho part of the Distriot Committee, the Muhammadan boys in 
the zillah school entirely lost the benefit of part-payment of their fees from the fund assigned 
to the school. ‘From the general tone of the divisional reports, it would seem that* no more 
acceptable appropriation of the Mohsin Fund could have been made for the benefit of the 

* Muhammadan community than that prescribed in the resolution of 29th July 1873. The 
district of Bogra, which iff pre-eminently Muhammadan, had no share of the fund allotted 
to it in that resolution, but a proposal has been submitted to Government to assign a portion 
of the small balance still unappropriated for tho benefit of the boys attending the Bogra 
school. 

524. Of the Mohsin grant to tho Cuttack High.Sohool, the Jnspector of Orissa reports 
that it might have been more usefully spont in establishing a boardinghouse for the benefit 
of Muhammadan boys resident in the mofussil. The same thing was reported last year by i 
the then. Inspector of tho Eastern circle with regard to Fureedpur and Mymensingh, the 

•district Committees of both* places wishing to devote a portion of the Mohsin Fee Fund to thd 
establishment of Mussalman boarding-houses i It was, and* is, alleged that Muhammadan 
gentlemen will nclt send their children unprotected into the statjpn. It should be quite 
possible now to Meet this want in any place where it can be shown to exist. 

* It is manifest from the reports and returns for the year that Bengal proper is the 

region in which the question of the education o£ Muhammadans has most importauoe. ‘ In 
Behar the percentage of Muhammadans at, school is greater than the population percentage. 
In that province Muhammadans “belong largely to the upper classes, and the higher the 
eduoation, the more popular it is with that community. Muhammadans in Patna division 
form 11J per cent, of the total population. In primary sohools they number 10 per cent, of 
the pupils, in middle vernaoular sohools 18 per cent., in middle English sohools 16 per oent., 
and in higher English schools 21 per cent., or nearly double the population {>eroentage. 

526. In Coooh Behar, again, Muhammadans are said to take the lead in eduoation.* 
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527. In Orissa “the well-to-do members of the Muhammadan community are even 
more anxious than their Hindu brethren to educate their children,” and religious prejudices 
aro said to have no weight in keeping children out of our schools. Muhammadans are not 
quite42 per cent, of tho population, but 8 per cent, of the students. 

528. * In Bengal, howovor, the conditions are quite different. Thero the bulk of the 
Muhammadan population are cultivators of the soil, of whom by far the largest proportion 
can never be attracted to our schools under any system of education that can be devised. 
They must work as soon as they can walk. The following table shows the distribution of 
Muhammadans among the population and at school in the several divisions of Bengal 


proper:— 


Division. 
Burdwan ... 
Presidency ... 
Kajaholii 
Dacca 

Chittagong ... 


Percentage of Mohammedans. 

A 


In population. At school. 
... 12-8 6 - 

48-2 24' 

61* 45- 

62- 27- 

... 67-4 43- 


Total 


48-8. 24- 


That is, for all Bengal,-considering their place in the population, we ought to have two 
Muhammadan boys at school where wo now have one only. Rajshahi and Chittagong aro 
abovo, and Daoea much below tho average. In the district of Dinajpur, indeed, the school 
percentage of Muhammadans is greater than the population percentage. Tho population of 
Chittagong, as has been often obsorvod, aro somewhat higher in the social scale, and show 
more appreciation .of learning than in the Sundorbun regions of the Dacca division. But the 
real cause of the apparent backwardness of Dacca in the above list is its great advance in 
education above the lowest, in which therefore Muhammadans have very little share. In the 
pathsalas Muhammadans number 35 per cent., which is very nearly their proper proportion. 

529. In both divisions of the Bohar circle, and in the division of Burdwan, it is 
noticed that Muhammadan students do better than the Hindus in tho competition for minor 
and vernacular scholarships. 

530. In the town of Gya tho Behar Scientific Socioty has established a school on a 
novel principle. It consists of two departments,—an Urdu vernacular department, with 
attached English and Persian elassos, and a Hindi-Sanskrit department. Tho socioty lays 
molt stress upon the former, which is intended for tho benefit of Muhammadan boys. Its 
object is to carry boys through the vernacular scholarship examination, and thereafter to 
teach them by means of the vernacular such subjoots of the entranco course as may bo 
within their power. They will thus bo abloto teach a good deal of mathematics, history; and 
geography. Meanwhile the boys are to be taught Persian (their second language for the 
entranco examination) and" English up to the ’ minor scholarship standard. Hence, when 
they join tho zillah school they will be fairly proficient in subjects as well as in language, 
and they may expect to bo ready for the entranco examination in two years. The Circle 
Inspector has approved of the plan of tho school, and has proposed an increase to its establish¬ 
ment with a grant-in-aid of Rs. 100 a' month, the other income of the socioty being 
•about Rs. 110. 

531. Calcutta Madrasah .—This institution consists of an Arabic department, in which 
only Arabic and Persian are taught, and of an Anglo-Persian department, in which English 
is taught from the merest rudiments up to the standard of the University entrance examin¬ 
ation. There is also a branch school attached to the madrasah, the object of which is to 
provide Muhammadan boys whose parents are poor or belong to tho lower classes of society 
with elementary education in English, or, if they wish, in the'vernaculars. The number 
of pupils on the rolls of the madrasah and its attached school on 31st March for tho last two 
years is shown below:— 

'Arabic Department , 

Anglo-Persian Department ... 

Colingab Droned School 


632. Notwithstanding th6 establishment of madrasahs at Dacca and Chittagong, thoro 
has been an increase of 23 students in the Arkbic department. With the development of 
the new madrasahs in Eastern Bengal, it is probable, however, that tho numbers in this 
department will decrease. Of the present 'students, no less than 157 are draw ( n' from 
Chittagong and Noakholly and other parts of Eastern Bengal. The largo increase in the 
number of boys in the branch school is owing to the remodolling of tho school and the reduc¬ 
tion of the foes for tho lower classes, and the 'decrease in tne number on the rolls of the 
Anglo-Persian department is partly due to tho re-arrangement of* the branch school. As 
proofs of the increasing interest shown by Muhammadans in education, Mr. Blochmann 
reports:— 

“ Several parents during last year gave substantial proofs of the interest they take in tho 
English education of Muhammadan boys. Moulvie Meer Muhammad Ally Sahib, zemindar 
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172 
432 
114 
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195 
409 
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of Padamdee, Goalundo, gave two silver medals, and prizes in books for proficiency in English 
and Arabio, and he has offered the same for the present year. Moulvie Obidullah Sahib, 
Khan Bahadoor, Deputy Magistrate of Perozporo, Baekergunge, gave a donation of Its. 192, 
which is now boing paid in 12 monthly stipends; Moulvie Sadruddin Sahib, zemindar of 
Bohat, Maimari, gave Its. 20 for proficiency in gymnastics; Moulvie Abdool Jabbar Sahib, 
Head Transalator, High Court, has offered a gold modal worth Its. 60 to the best student of 
the first class; and lastly, Moulvie Abdul Khaliq,Librarian of the Delhi Mission School Society, 
gave five valuable books as prizos for the students of the Arabic department. Those donations, 
unsolicited as they were, prove that many parents have commenced to recognize the value 
oi English studies and the efforts made by Government to promoto Muhammadan education.” 

533. Further co-operation is, however, says Mr. Blochmann, requisite on the part of 
parents on the following points:— 

(1.) The boys are removed too early. —Many parents remove their children after studying 
English for about four years, under the impression that they have learnt enough to fit them for 
entering the world, whereas they are but just then at a stage of school instruction three or 
four years below tho entrance standard. His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, on the 
occasion of a visit he paid to the institution during the year, .forcibly impressed upon the 
boys tho necessity of prolonging their studies till they had reached the highest standard of 
school instruction. 

(2.) More hornet supervision is desirable. —The number of Muhammadan parents who know 
English, or at least can carry on a conversation in English, is very limited, and hence 
Miuiammadan boys derive far less assistance in their studies at homo than Hindu boys. 
Mr. Blochmann has ascertained by inquiries that in tho Arabio department out of 195 
parents only four know English; in the Anglo-Persian department, out of 409 parents, 82 
know English ; and in the branch school only 25 out of 305 parents know English. Parents 
and guardians can, howover, render material assistance to the teachers in tho school, if they 
will only see that their children work daily at home at fixed times. 

(3.) The better classes of Muhammadans, especially "rich zemindars, are averse to 
sending their sons to Calcutta for fear of their morals being corrupted. They prefer grounding 
their children first in tho Koran and Persian ; and when this foundation has been laid, their 
boys are either too old or unfitted for an English course of studies. 

534. Those obstacles will in course of time be ovorcorne, as Muhammadans cannot but 
see tho special advantages which a good English education holds out. 

535. The subscriptions to the Norman Memorial Fund, which amount to Its. 3,750, have 
been invested, and tho proceeds devoted to the establishment of annual prizos of Its. 50, 40, 25, 
and 20. The first prize is to bo awarded to the Muhrsnmadan student in Bengal and Behar 
who stands highest in tho list of candidates for the year passed at the University entrance 
examination, and the other prizos to the boys of tho first and second classes of the Anglo- 
Persian department who show tho greatest proficiency in their studies of tho year. 

536. The accommodation set apart for resident students was fully taken up during the 
year, and on the 31st March there wero 22 students of tho Arabic department, 17 of the 
Anglo-Persian department, two of the branch school, and'three of the Presidency College irr 
residence. Tho resident students mako their own arrangements for board, _ and assemble 
daily, excopt on Sundays and holidays, in the hall of the institution for study in tho evening. 
The hall is well lighted, dictionaries and works of reference, maps, &c., are at band, and 
Mr. Blochmann and the master on duty help tho boys in their studies and correct exercisos. 
The good results of this supervision wore shown at the last annual examination, when sewen 
out of 25 scholarships wetb gained by resident students, and nine others gained prizes. 

537. Tho expenditure on tho madrasah and its attachod school during the year was as 
follows:— 


Total 


This includes Rs. 2,707 disbursed in scholarships. The fees collected during the.year 
were Rs. 949 in the Arabio department, Rs. 5,148 in tho Angloul’ersian department, and 
Rs. 925 in the branch school, or a total vf Rs. 7,050. Tho annual grant, exclusive of 
Mohsii? Scholarships, for the madrasah and' branch school being Rs. 35,000, plus schooling 
fees; the balance at credit for last year was Rs. tfeSSl. 

538. Arabic Department.— Oi the 295 students on tho rolls, 19 were drawn from 
Calcutta and the neighbouring districts, 108 from Noakholly and Chittagong, and 49 from 
other parts of Eastern Bongal, 17 from Burmah, and two from Bohar. In social position 
they belong to the middle classes; no less than 124 being the sons of petty zemindars, while 
nine are the sons of larger zepiindars, seven of Government servants, 30 of professionals, and 
25 of traders. The department is reported by the Principal to be working satisfactorily, 

26 


Officiating Principal’s salary... 
Arabic Department • 
Anglo-Persian Department ... 
Branch School 


Rs. A. P. 

.... 10,023 6 4 • 

... .» 10.420 4 6 

ft.S'.O 12 4 

3,143 1 4 


’ 35,870 7 6 
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and the only change in the course of study has been the addition of the Ikhwan-us-sofa to 
the Arabic in the sixth class. The students are again showing signs of a desire to learn 
English in addition to Arabic and Porsian, and those students who have passed their final 
examination in Arabio havo been permitted to join the classes in the Anglo-Persian depart¬ 
ment in order to learn English. Other students have expressed a wish to be relieved of a 
portion of their Arabio course in order to take up English, and tho Principal is considering a 
schomo for encouraging tho study 'of English in the Arabic department. The Principal is of 
opiuion that the amount of knowledge required by the students is disproportionate to the 
timo occupied, and ho is endeavouring to introduce more rational methods of learning as well 
as improved modes of teaching. 

539. The annual examination of the Calcutta and ITooghly students was held simul¬ 

taneously in December, and one day was devoted to testing the students’ powers of translating 
passages from Arabio and Persian works, which had not been read in the olass. Tho result 
was on the whole satisfactory, and the least satisfactory part of tho examination was in tho 
transaction into Arabic and Porsian. Upon tho result of the examination 16 scholarships, 
amounting to Its. 112 per mensem, were awarded. Tho redistribution of the scholarships 
paid out of tho Mohsin Fund has decreased the number and value of the scholarships in this 
department, and increased the number for competition in tho Anglo-Persian department and 
the branch school. ‘ a 

540. Anglo-Persian Department. —Tho course of instruction in this department is tho 
same as that in all higher schools preparing candidates for the University entranco examin¬ 
ation. Seven candidates went up to the entranco examination, and six were passed,—thx’ee iu 
tho first and three in tho second division. Tho first boy gained a junior scholarship, and the 
two noxt were recommended for Mohsin scholarships. This result was satisfactory, but in a 
Bchool numbering more than 400 boys, tho number of entrance candidates should bo 30. Tho 
gymnasium continues to bo fairly attended, but the exercisos aro not appreciated as they 
ought to be. Only ono or two of tho Arabic students show any activo interest iu gymnastics ; 
thoso who attend regularly havo made good progress, and threo prizes were carried of by 
madrasah boys at the Belvedere tournament. Of the 409 boys on the rolls, 101 bolong to 
Calcutta, 123 to districts bordering 'on Calcutta, 70 to Eastern Bengal, 7 to Northern 
Bengal, 27 to Behar, and 15 to the North-West Provinces and Oudh. In social position, 
jne is returned as belonging to the upper classes, 334 to the middle, and 74 to tho lower. 

541. Colingah Branch, School. —An elementary education in English or the vernacular is 
pven in this school. The course in English had been fixed with a view to qualifying boys 
'or admission to the fourth olass of tho Anglo-Persian department, and a vernacular depart- 
nent was added in Juno last, in order “ to educate boys up to the madrasah.” Tho intro- 
luction of the vernacular department, and tho reduction of the fees in tho lower English 
dasses from eight annas to four annas a’Tnonth, have caused a largo increase in the number of 
xupils, which bids fair to bo permanent. The numbor of boys in tho English classes is 186, 
md in the venacular classes 119 ; and in order to encourago tho study of English, the routine 
>f the vornacular classes has been so arranged as to enable boys to tako up English writing 
md reading if they wish. Eightoon boys have availed themselves of tho optional English 
essons. Of tho 305 boys on tho rolls, 103 'were retuniod as belonging to tho middle classes 
ind 202 to the lower. Tho large number of Muhammadans of tho lower classes in Calcutta 
employed as private and public sorvants, or engaged in petty trade and manufactures, is still 
nit inadequately represented on the rolls of this school. 

542. u Four Mohsin scholarships of Its. 3 each per mensem are now awarded annually to 
soys of tho school on the result of the yearly examination, for the purpose of enabling them 
:o Join the madrasah. Two of theso scholarships were awarded at the last examination to 
boys of the first English class who have joined tho Anglo-Persian department, and the 
>thor two woro gained by vernacular boys who have elocted to hold them in tho Arabic 
lopartmont. 

543. Hooghhj Madrasah. —Tliero is no sign of improvement in tho condition of this 
madrasah; By a resolution of Government dated 18th June 1874, it was decided that there 
should be throe classes with an establishment of three moulvieS on salarios of Its. 250, Its. 75, 
and Its. 40 per mensem, rising to Its. 300, Its. 100, and Its. CO, by annual increments of Rs. 20 
Its. 10, and Its. 8 respectively. The following annual allowances were also sanctioned, viz., 
Its. 1,224 for sorvants anu superintendent of boarding-houso, Its. 200 for library and prizes, 
Its. 240 for contingencies and librarian, and Rp. 616 foi;freo boarders. The entire establish¬ 
ment thus sanctioned amounted to Its. 6,660, rising to Its. 7,800 per auburn, being Rs. 240 
in excess of the ultimate allotment to the institution undor the resolution of 29th July 1873. 
This excess, it was expected, would be met* by fees realized from students. The late 
officiating head moulvio lately retired on a pension, and steps are now being taken to place the 
establishment on the footing laid down by Govetnmcnt. 

544. On the 31st March there were 21 students on the rolls, against 32 in tho previous 
year. Of these, nine came from Chittagong, three from Arracan, six from Hooghly, two from 
Burdwan, and one from Jessore. The actual expenditure for the year on the madrasah was 
Rs. 3,841, and on the Muhammadan hostel Rs. 2,559, or a total of Rs. 6,400. 
Tho fees collected amounted to Rs. 118, so that the total expenditure was less by 
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Rs. 378 than the sanctioned allowance. The present number of students is very small, and 
of these only eight can bo said to belong to the district; and> says the Principal, “ it becomes 
a question whother the monoy allotted for the maintenance of the madrasah cannot be more 
advantageously spent for the good of the Muhammadans. There is no doubt that the allot¬ 
ment for free boarderships, small scholarships, and for supplementing the foes of the Muham¬ 
madans is the best way of employing Muhammad Molisiu’s Fund. Free boarderships and 
small scholarships are a groat inducement for the boys to bo regular in attendance. The 
scholarships and free boarderships should only be tenable so long as the holders are regular 
in their attendance, and mako good progress in their studios, By this means the lads would 
be taught habits of industry and regularity.” For the annual examination for scholarships 
in December 34 students were nominated, of whom four did not present themsolves, two 
were turned out for copying, Id failed, and 13 wore deelarod to have passed. Upou this 
result two scholarships of Rs. 8 per mensem, two of Its. 0, and two of Its. 4 wero awarded. 
The amount expeudod on scholarships for the year was'its. 958. 

545. Itajshahi Mttdrasah. —This madrasah was opened on the 1st April 1874, under the 
control of a special committee. The cost of tho establishment fixod by Government was 
Its. 416 per mensem. The number of boys on the rolls at tho close of tho yoar was 100, 
•of whom 54 came from the districts of ltajshahi, 25 froni Berliamporo, four from Pubna, 
six from Dacca, nine from Kooshtea, one from Bogra, and one from Rnrdwan. The boys were 
divided into four classes for instruction in Muhammadan law, Arabic, and Persian. The 
study of English was optional, but nearly all the boys have elected to learn English. Tho 
fee fixed for the higher classes was Ro. 1, and for the lower classes 8 annas a month. These 
fees were found to be too high, and the strength of the classos decreased from 77 in June 
to 52 in September, when, at the special request of the Committee, they wero reduced to 
8 annas and 4 annas. An examination of the classos in Arabic and Persian was held in the 
month of December by tho moulvies of tho institution, assisted by Muhammadan gentleman of 
the station, while tho Joint-Magistrate and the head-master of the xillnh school examined the 
classes in English. Considering the short time the madrasah had been established, the Com¬ 
mittee thought tho result satisfactory, and six scholarships were awarded to tho best of the 
examinees. The boarding-house attached to tho madrasah was opened in June 1874, and at 
tho close of the year 22 free boarders and 26 paying boarders were accommodated. More 
applications for admission to tho boarding-house could not bQ entertained owing to the 
limited accommodation at tho disposal of the Committee. The permanent annual grant for 
tho madrasah is Rs. 7,000, and a special grant of Rs. 200 was this year mado for furniture 
for the boarding-house; the fees collected amountod to Rs. 200, and out of the total of 
Rs. 7,420 available for expenditure, tho sum of Rs. 5,745 has been actually spent. The 
now building has not yet been commenced, as the plan submitted iuvolvod an expenditure in 
excoss of tho limit laid down by Government. • 

546. Chittagong Madrasah. —This madrasah was oponed ill April 1874, and 300 appli¬ 
cations for admission were made. Tho accommodation at the disposal of tho Committee was 
insufficient for so largo a number, and only half tho applicants could bo admitted. Tho 
number of pupils on the rolls at tho end of the year was 152, of whom 28 wero boarders. 
No fees were levied during the past year, but the*Committee has resolved to levy fees during 
the current year on account of the constantly increasing -number of applicants for ro-admis-* 
Vision and tho inadequacy of the staff for teaching a larger number than 150. There has beon 
•no falling off iy the attendance since fees were levied. 

547. Da/cca, Madrasah. —This madrasah was opened in March 1874. Of the. 40.0 

applicants for admission, only 104 could bo accommodated in tho building in which tho insti¬ 
tution was temporarily located. Homo months later, when a larger building was socused, 
other admissions took pla«e; and at tho end of the yoar thoro were 169 boys on tho rolls, of 
whom 24 wero boarders. Burimr the first year no foes were levied, and the rate for boarders 
was fixed at Ro. 1-8 a month, being half tho estimated cost. During the current yoar it has 
been decidod to levy fees at tho rato of 8 annas for tho higher classes and 4 annas for the 
lowor. The subjocts taught are the same as thoso taught in the Hooghly and Calcutta madra¬ 
sahs, and by special request of Muhammadan members of the Committqp, the course has been 
increased by adding elementary mathematics on the European system. • 

54g.* The madrasah Committee has been much engaged during the year in attempting 
* to devise some plan wherdby madrasah students may be ablo to attend tho collegiate school 
classes for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of English up to the standard of tjio 
entrance examination, and at the same time take up tho full course of Arabio and Persian 
stsdips in the madrasah. Their proceedings iave not led to any satisfactory arrangements 
thereby this may be accomplished; and indeed it may be considered a hopeless task to 
devise any plan which would prove successful. The Inspector and Commissioner are both of 
opinion that the task is an impossible one,* and that a Muhammadan boy who wishes to learn 
English, with a view to entering upon college studies, must be content to forego Arabio and 
Persian, and vice versa, and in this opinion 1 fully concur. After discussing the various plans 
put forward by tho Committee, Dr. Robson says ;—“ In fine, as far as present experience goes, 
the only way seems to be to allow all, so far as the funds at tho disposal of the Committee 
permit, who wish to go through an English course of training, to join the collegiate sohool, 
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whether nominally as madrasah students or not being unimportant, and to leave those who 
wish to read Arabio as of first importance, and English as only secondary importance, to 

g et what help they can in English from the home tutor. The home tutor’s work will then 
s to help these Arabio students in their acquisition of a little English, and to look after the 
preparation of those madrasah students who, attending the collegiate school classes, may look 
to him for assistance. What is here said refers only to madrasah students reading the 
standards of the school classes, as at present there are no students in the Dacca madrasah 
advanced enough to attend the science or other classes of the college.” 


KOKKtL SCHOOLS. 


549. NORMAL SCHOOLS.—There were 40 Government normal schools for the train¬ 
ing of teachers at the end of tli9 year, eight of the first grade, twenty-one of the second, and 
eleven of the third. The first grade schools train pandits for the vernacular schools, as well 
as gurus for the primaries ; in five of the second grade schools a class for a limited number 
of pandits has been formed, but this is a departure from their original construction as purely 
guru-training schools; and the third grade schools train gurus only. The Lieutenant- 
Governor having expressed au opinion that the establishments of normal schools devoted to 
the training of gurus were tpo costly, and that additional provision for the training of 
pandits was desirable, a report has been submitted to Government, embodying such changes 
in the constitution of the schools as appeared to bo expedient and necessary. The number 
of pupils under training in the Government schools at tho close of the year was 1,620, and 
the number of teachers sent out with certificates during the year was 1,'542. The total cost 
of the schools was lift. 1,38,007, of which the Stato contributed Its. ^35,623. 

550. Besides tho normal schools directly maintained by Government, there were ten 
aided normal schools for masters, five aidod and one unaided school for mistresses. The 
number of pupils on tho rolls of tho aided schools for masters was 650, and the number of 
young women on the rolls of tho schools for mistresses was 72. These sohools are chiefly 
managed by missionary bodies, and tho total cost of those aided by Government was Its. 42,825, 
of which the State contributed Its. 16,077. 

551. Of the 1,542 pupils who left the normal schools during the year with teachership 
certificates, 169 were pandits and 1,373 gurus, and the grades in which they passed are 
shown below:— 


1st grade. 2ud grade. 3rd grade. Total. 
Paudits ... ... ... 37 78 61 160 

Gurus ... ... ... 606 761 100 1,373 


552. The complaint is made by several distriot committees having charge of first grade 
normal schools, that their stipond allowance for pandits is not sufficient, and that, in order 
to fill the classes, they are forced so to qjultiply stipends that the value of each falls below 
what they are able to offer to a guru student. But I hardly see the justice of the assumption 
that the stipend of a pandit should be higher than that of a guru wkilo under training. 
The trained pandit has a much higher career and better prospects open to him than the guru 
has, and it is tho future, not the present salary, that he should regard in estimating the value 
of his normal school training. 

, 553. It is, however, much to be desired that his future salary was made more certain 

to him than it now often is. Many aided school managers refuse to employ trained normal 
school pandits, and put in frionds of their own, often quite incompetent men. It is the business 
of Deputy Inspectors to watch every such appointment, and to report it without fail when it 
is not satisfactory, in order that the grant may be stopped. I do not believe that this is 
always done. A Deputy Inspector should generally have acquired sufficient influence with 
school managers to prooure tho appointment of competent men in the first instance; and if 
so, there is abundaut employment for all the pandits that are sent out from first grade normal 
schools year by year. 

554. The first grade normal, schools in Behar languish. This is manifestly tho result 
of the unsatisfactory state of middle vernacular education in that province. 

555. It will be fieeti from the ‘divisional reports that the most different and even 
opposite practises prevail in different districts in the management of normal schopls fyr 
gurus. Some district committees are for a long course, others for a short course; some give 
high’ stipends, others low; some confine the training to actual gurus of pathsaliis! others 
bring in outsiders who intend to 1 follow the profession of gurus. 

< .♦ 556. The question how far the normal schools are designed for actual, and how far 

for intending gurus is orfe of tho first importance, and I am not sure that nil district com¬ 
mittees have successfully grappled with it. 'The normal school is designed primari’y 'for 
the-benefit of actual gurus, such of them at least as ore likely to improve by their training. 
During the time that new pathsalas were being spread abroad, it was necessary, further, 
to prepare a class of men for the profession of gurus in order to fill those new pathsalas. 
But now that the primary grant has been practically placed out, and-eaoh pathsala has its 
guru, it is a mere waste of money to train more “umedwars” when there are no pathsalas to 
whioh to 6end them. Tho energies of the Deputy Inspector and of the district committee 
should now be devoted to tho improvement of those gurus who are most improveable; the 
stipends for umedwars should be rigidly restricted to the number of vacancies likely to 
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arise from any cause. Many present gurus, it may turn out, are hopelessly incompetent ; HOB MAI. SCHOOLS’ 

in many villages there is no prospect that a patliBala will succeed'. For every such guru 

and for every such pathsala a now guru will he required; and taking also into account any 

further extension of pathsalas that tho district funds may admit of, the number of stipends 

that may bo rightly given to umedwars is precisely determined. 

557. In the normal schools of tho Itajshahi division, special attention has been paid 
to the training of umedwars. In Itajshahi normal school, out of a class of .‘11, only one is 
a guru. In Malda school, out of a class of 20, four are gurus. In ltangpur, in a class of 
27, not one is an actual guru. 

The ordinary guru of this division is probably a man of very low intelligence. “ The 

f enuine gurumaliashay,” writes the Inspector, “ if brought in for training docs not learn.” 

t is probably intended to replace the preseut gurus, who cannot learn, by a better class of 
men; and if so, the umedwar classes in the Itajshahi schools will be amply justified. But 
I canuot feel confident that this process is steadily going on. In ltangpur, for oxample, of 
20 students who passed out, four only have been sent to pathsalas. “ Where the rest arc 
gone,” says the Deputy Inspector, “ we know not.” , 

558. From many parts of Bengal comes tho complaint that gurus under training 
hbscond: actual gurus in order to avoid training, and intending gurus in order to avoid 
service in pathsalas. The latter get a comfortable subsistence f ot six months, and then 
disappear. Many* district committees have resorted to the praotico of taking stamped 
agreements from students thft they will serve as gurus for a certain period. This perhaps 
operates as a sort of checjc, but I am not aware that legal proceedings have been taken against 
any normal school student for breach of contract. 

559. The number of gurus trained during the year was 1,373, so that in two years 
about one-fourth of the wholo marcher have undergone training. At this rate it would take 
five or six years more to complete tho training of gurus. It seems therefore advisable to 
make tho period of instruction as short as possible. It is better for present purposes to 
have many gurus trained in some fashion than to have a few thoroughly instructed. But 
many district committees are in favor of extending the limit of six months to twelve, in 
which case the number of gurus trained during tho yoar wduld be exactly limited by the 
number of stipends. It is. from this cause that large differences are found in the average 
cost of training a guru. In Arrah each trained guru costs Its.’ 38, in Fureedpur Its. 64, 
in Dinajpur Its. 133, in Midnapur Its. 200. In the opinion of the Inspector, tho Midnapur 
gurus aro, if anything, over-trained; but it cannot be said in all casos that the higher the 
charge the more efficient is tho guru. At least, of the Dinajpur normal school, the Inspector 
writes that the training was “ of a kind which might be picked up at the mahajan’s gaddi 
or the zemindar’s cuteherry,” and 60 per cent, of (jie old-fashioned gurus brought in for 
training failed to pass ovon by that sirnplo standard. The Fureedpur and Shahabad gurus 
obtain a far more thorough training than this at a much smaller cost. Tho management 
of both these schools, and the value set upon tho stipend, are sufficiently indicated by the fact 
that many of their students read without stipends. This is also the case in Mymensingh. 

560. The following summaries of the reports on tho working of the normal schools 
give in detail tho results for each division. 

561. BuanwAN Division. —Thero are five Government normal schools in the division,— 
one of the first grade at Hooghly, two of the second grade at Midnapur and Bnrdwan, and 
two of (he thinl grade at Beerbhoom and Bankoora. The Inspector doubts whether the 
new scheme is superior to the old one; the outturn of trained teachers being small, whilo 
the cost of establishments is large. Thero is a class for pandits at the Midnapur sehgol, 
which is recruited by severing four of the best gurus who pass each yoar. The course for 
gurus has also been extended to a year; and in addition to the prescribed course, they are 
taught a portion of the first book of Euclid, the first three chapters of Yidyasagar’s History of 
Bengal, vulgar fractions, tho rule-of-threo, the definitions of geography and the elements 
of grammar. On the results at tho Midnapur sclipol, tho Inspector writes:—“I cannot 
say that 1 consider the result of tho working of the school satfsfacVny, compared with tho 
results given by other schools which follow the course prescribed by Government. The, 
demands^ pf the district are large, and the supply of trained teacher,s is small, and I should 
Jiave thiAight that it would, have been better to draft as many pupil teachers through the 
school as possible, and as quickly as possible. At present? the training of each guru costs 
nearly Rs. 200. The system of trailing, befAre the orders of Government were promulgated • 
on the 31st July 1873, has been reverted to; the cost of the school is*about the samo, and the 
rasulti gre smaller. Tho gurus of the Midnapfir training school, as far as I can judge from 
the local reports, are being over-trained.” 

562. There is an aided normal school, at Midnapur under the management of American 
missi onaries which had 70 pupils on its rolls at the end of tho year. The school has a 
grant of Rs. 225 a month from Government, half of which is expended on the normal schools 
and the other half in the maintenance of 40 lower class vernacular schools attended by 
Bonthals. The normal school is engaged in training teachers for Sonthal village schools, and 
the standard taught is equal to that ot the fifth-year class of a middle vernacular school. 
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hobmai schools. 563. The outturn of the Hooghly normal school for the year was 20 pandits and 
38 gurus, of the Midnapur school eight pandits and 23 gurus, of the Burdwan school 
43 gurus, of the Beerbhoom school 35 gurus, and of the Bankoora school 29 gurus, or a total 
of 28 pandits and 168 gurus. 

564. Calcutta. —There is a first grade Government normal school in Calcutta, which 
has been in existence for nearly twenty years, and has always ranked high as a training 
school for pandits. It has also a class for gurus attached to it. At the end of the year the 
number on the rolls of the pandit department was 61, and on the rolls of the guru depart¬ 
ment 30, of whom 80 were Ilindus and 11 Muhammadans. During the year the school 
passed 15 pandits and 17 gurus. There are also three aided normal schools for mistresses, 
which had on their rolls 29 pupils, of whom 17 were Christians and 12 Ilindus. The 
cost of the aided schools to Government was Its. 3,993; and it is not stated in the report 
whether any qualified mistresses were sent out during the year. 

565. Presidency Division. —Half the stipend allowance of the Calcutta normal 
school is reserved for the maintenance of gurus sent for training by the District Committee 
at Alipore. There are also normal schbols for gurus at Baraset, Kishnaghur, and Jessore, 
and to the Jessore school a class for pandits is attached, as the Calcutta pandits are unwilling 
to proceed to Jessore as teachers, on account of the unhealthiness of.the climate. The 
number of gurus who left the schools with certificates during the year was 1Q<2. 

566. Raj sn ah i Division. —In each of the seven distriefb of thic division there is a 
Government normal sohool. The normal school at Bauleah is of tlio first grade, and trains 
both pandits and gurus. The other six schools train gurus only. The following table 
contains the statistics of the school for the year:— 
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567. The cost of these schools to Government was Rs. 21,122. The Inspector is of 
opinion that it is waste of power to confine the school to the training of gurus only. He 
writes:— 

“ Almost from every one of the six districts in which these schools are situated, the 
recommendation is that its normal school may also have a pandit department to train up 
teaohers for its middle schools. The fact with regard to these schools is that genuine guru- 
mahashays, if brought for training into them, do not learn, and ox-sehool boys, if got into 
‘them, find nothing worth learning in the curriculum of studies prescribed for these schools. 
’The masters of the second and third grade normal schools feel that thoir teaching^ powers are 
wasted, and'they would rather utilize thoso powers by getting pandit classes. opened for the 
training of l middle school teachers. Normal schools, which are meant to prepare teachers, 
ought to fiave means and appliances of teaching which may be available at first-class estab¬ 
lishments only. Inferior normal schools are of little use.” 

668.. There is an aided female normal school at Bauleah, which had 14 pupils on its 
rolls at the end of the year. This school sent out three qualified mistresses during the year, 
who are said to be doing their work satisfactorily. The cost of this school for the year was 
Rs. 4,543 of which Government contributed Rs. 2,452. 

569. Dacca Division. —There is a first grade normal school at Dacca, and there are 
‘'second grade schools at Fureedpur, Burrisal, and Mymensingh. The Dacca and Mymensingh 

Schools train pandits as’well as gurus; the other schools train gurus only. Tho Dacca school 
is deservedly held in high estimation, and it supplies pandits to most of tho eastern districts.' 

, Owing to the prohibition of Sanskrit, and tho appropriation of half the stipends to gurus, the 
attendance of pandits hat* fallen from 150 in 1872 to 66 on 31st March last. The study of 
Sanskrit has now been restored, and this will tend to make the sohool more usefyl and 
popular; but it will not recover its former strength without an increase in tho number of 
stipends for pandits. At tho end of the year there were 12 gurus and 66 pandits on 
the rolls, and during the year 20 gurus were turned out with certificates, who are now at 
work in patlvsalas. 

570. The Mymensingh Normal School has classes for pandits and gurus, the stipends 
being equally divided between them. This school has always done well, and at the annual 
competitive examination with the first grade schools at Dacca and Chittagong has hitherto 
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stood second. It supplies not only Mymensingh with pandits, but the neighbouring districts 
of Rangpur, Dinajpur, Cooch Behar, and Seebsagur. There were 38 pandits on the 
rolls at the end of the year, of whom 20 were stipend-holders. The guru class contained 23 
pupils, of whom eight were stipend-holders, and during the year 15 gurus were turned out 
with certificates. 

571. The Fureedpur school is devoted exclusively to the training of gurus, and is the 
most successful of its kind in Eastern Bengal. It had 05 pupils on its rolls at the end of tho 
year, of whom 33 were stipend-holders and 28 Muhammadans; and it sent out 14 gurus during 
the year with certificates, three ©f these being (Jhandals. 

572. The Burrisal school trains gurus only at present, but tluo question of opening * 
pandit classes is now under consideration. Middle vernacular education is backward in 
Baekergunge, chiefly owing to the difficulty of getting qualified pandits. The Dacca 
pandits are unwilling to go to this district at ordinary rates, and the schools have to put up 
with inferior men. There wero 44 gurus on tho rolls at tho end of the year, aud 34 passed 
out with certificates during the year. 

573. Technical Schools. —The only school of this kind in the division is tho artisan class, 
which was attached to the normal school in February 1B72. The object of the class is to train 
.natives of the higher castes, who have received a good general education, as skilled-workmen, 
and to introduce European tools and modes of workmanship. Fair progress has been made 
by tho pupils during the year, and a hand drilling-machiuo and an emollient lathe, purchased 
from tho balancefc^jf last year’s funds, are proving very useful. Six of the most advanced 
pupils havo opened a shop in the town witli a small borrowed capital, where they work*out 
of school hours in making any articles of furnituro for which they can get an order. The 
Committee are very desirous of continuing stipends to third-year pupils, and they are of 
opinion that the earnings of those pupils would more than cover the extra expenditure. 
Another year’s training would turn them into really good workmen, whereas they are now 
obliged to leave tho school at tho end of tho second year in order to earn a livelihood. The 
District Committee bear the following testimony to the services of Babu Dina Nath Sen in 
connection with the artisan class:—“ The head-master deserves praiso for tho dogged way 
in which he is going on improving his tools, purchasing them when he can get the money, 
and making them somehow wheu he cannot.” 

574. Chittagong Division. —There is a first grade normal school at Chittagong, 
which is behind most other schools of its class in numbers and efficiency. There has boon, 
however, an improvement in the pandit department during the year. At tho end of the 
year there* were 34 pandits aud 14 gurus on the rolls; only 11 gurus passed out with 
certificates during the year, and of these only one was placed in the first division. “ Great 
difficulty,” says tho Inspector, “ is experienced in persuading the Chittagong gurus to avail 
themselves of the advantages of a course of training jn tho normal class, and only six actual 
gurus were sent in during tho year. Their want of appreciation is scarcely to be wonderod 
at, for it appears that the boys in their pathsalas havo advanced beyond tho course which is 
taught in normal schools.” 

“This state of matters will be rectified by raising tho standard of instruction to suit tho 
requirements of the district. If those gurus who have undergone a course of training wero 
to got a rupee of increase to thoir stipends, there would be soon no cause to complain that 
tho normal school was not appreciated.” 

575. Tho Noakholly Normal School is a third grade institution, and trains gurus only. 

At tho end of tho year it had 27 pupils on its rolls, aud during the year 26 passed out wit h 
certificates, of whom 14 were actual gurus. * 

576. The Comillah Normal School is a second grade institution, devoted exclusively 
to the training of gurus. »It had 23 pupils on the rolls at the end of the year, and 22 ptftsod 
out with certificates during the year. The Magistrate is desirous of attaching a class fbr 
pandits to tho school; but as the Inspector points out, there is no necessity for this, as pandits 
can always be easily got from the Dacca school to serve in Tipperah at ordinary rates 

J)77. ‘The Rangamatia Normal School is really a middle Eqglish school. * Its pupils 
(Jn lSving engage in other occupations, as there are? no schools in Which they can becomo 
teachers.. When 5 primary schools are established in tho Hill Tracts, this school will supplf . 
well qualified teachers. At the end of the year there were 66 pqpils oh the rolls, of whojn 
35 wore Chakmas, 22 Mughs, six Tipperahs, two Muhammadans, and one was a Hindu. 
The languages taught are English? Bengali* aud Burmese. The most advanced boys havo, 
reached Prose Header No. Ill in English, and some are reading»tho vernacular scholarship 
j»oursejn Bengali. The Deputy Commissioned considers the school has done well. 

678. Patna Division. —There are six Government normal schools in Patna division,— 
one of the first grade at Patna, four pf the second grade at Arrali, Gya, Chupra, and 
Mozufferpore, 'and' ono of the third grade at Durbhunga. By order of the Director, the 
Motihari Normal School was not opened during the year, and an establishment on a ohoaper 

scale has since been sanctioned. , 

579. Patna is the only normal school that trains pandits. 1 or this purpose it has an 
allowance of Rs. 150 a month, sufficient to cover 43 stipends and to turn out 14 trained 
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NORMAL schools, pandits yearly. Last year, however, the number on the rolls was 27, and the third-year class 
contained only seven students. “This small outturn,” observes the Inspector, “is likely to 
be repeated in the present year, only soven having been promoted from the second class. 
The facts are not noticed in the report, but the pandit classes seem to havo lost popularity 
within the last year or two. I can only attribute this to the general disrepute into which 
vernacular education has fallen.” 

-080. The following table shows tho outturn of the guru classes for the year:— 
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081. Tho Durbhunga school was in an unsat isfactory state, mainly owing to the absence 
of duo supervision during the famine. »0 

082. The Arruh and Mozufferpore Normal Schools are described as the best in the division. 
At Arrah the cost of each trained guru is remarkably low (Its. 33). It not only gives 
moderate stipends, but succeeds in making them prized by exacting certain qualifications as 
tho condition. Besides the stipend-holders, there were 15 students reading without stipends 
in tho hope of getting them after examination. 

583. Of Mozufferpore Normal School, the Inspector remarks:— 

“ Mozufferpore Normal School sets tho fairest example in this respect. Tho quality 
of the class is far higher than in any normal school I have seen in Beliar. It fortunately 
started on the right plan, and so escaped the failure and discouragement which have attended 
the career of many training schools. It looked to the middle schools of the district to 
replenish its classes, which arc now filled with young men thoroughly able to learn and to 
teach. Of 33 students present, wlion I visited the school, 22 had had a school education. 
The Hindus knew Hindi well, explaining fhe Sanskrit words in l’rem Sagar; the Mussul¬ 
mans knew Hindustani equally well. All the pupils in the first class worked correctly a 
simple rule-of-three sum—a fact without parallel, so far as I know, in tho normal schools 
of Beliar. A receipt for money was written out correctly, and mental arithmetic was fair, 
though, as might be expected, these subjects needed more attention. Altogether this normal 
school at Mozufferpore is an entire success; it is turning out a set of gurus of far more than 
average capacity, and it justifies the advice I havo urged upon all district committees,— 
Look to your umedwar class to infuse new strength, into your pathsalas. But the 
practice of many committees, I fear, is to ' give a stipend after little or no examination 
to any one who presents himself; and the feeling gains ground that it is the umedwar who 
confers the obligation by joining tho school. Consequently, many como for the stipend 
merely, and disappear after having received for six months an education and a comfortable 
subsistence?.” 

584. In the Patna Normal School, on the other hand, the results of the guru-training 
clasp are unsatisfactory. In Arrah 79 gurus were trained in the year. In Patna, with a 
larger stipend allowance for gurus, only 44 were trained. The inspector attributes this to 
the bad material of tho class:— 

“ I visited the school just before the time the report was made. The gurus were many 
of them too old to learn, and the majority of the umedwars had led wandering, unsettled lives 
that unfitted them alike for teaching ahd for being taught. Hence it has resulted that oidy 
half the class passed at eaoh six-monthly examination. 1 reported my impressions t» the 
District Committee, but it decided to make no change in the constitution of tho class, which 
is still, as the hcad-mftster reports, filled by men iguorant of Hindi, and with no notions of 
moral responsibility, punctuality,.or discipline.” 

585. With regard to sub-divisional training-classes, *the Inspector writes:— 

“As a supplement to tho head-quarter^ normal school, I am altogether in favor of 
sub-divisional training classes, which have been tried successfully at Sasseram and at Bewan*. 
The cost of training each guru at theso schools is Rs. 17 and Rs. 19 respectively; that at 
Sasseram has now been converted into an aided schpol, and the cost to Government will hence¬ 
forward be reduced by one-half. The district is really too large an area unit for the pathsala 
system. Gurus have the strongest objection to go 40 or 50 miles off to livo amongst 
strangers, but many of them would not object to go to the sub-divisional head-quarters, 
which they probably know. It is essential, however, that a competent teacher be kept. 
Three such classes were established in Gya, apparently under inferior teachers, for the cost 
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of training each guru was only Rs. 4; and these are reported as failures. In Sewan stipends NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

for the gurus under training are paid from the primary graut; in Sasseram no stipends are 

given, and the gurus are-brought in at the slack time of the year. In every district there 

are savings enough from the primary grant to pay for such classes; and if the sub-divisional 

officers dud 4he deputy and sub-inspectors were given to understand that theso classes were 

in their special charge, I liavo little doubt ubout their success.” 

586. The Patna division is ill-provided with normal schools for the training of 
pandits. Mr. Croft advocates the establishment of pandit classes at Mozufforpore and at 
Arrah; the first for all North Bohar, the second for the western districts of South liehar, 

Patna supplying the needs of the eastern districts. 

587. Technical Schools. —The following passages from the Inspector’s report give a short 
account of the workshop classes at Dehroo in Shahabad :— 

“ The Dehrcc Workshops have two schools attached,—one English and one vernaoular, 
both admirably managed by Mr. Fouracres. In the English school, on Hist March 1875, 
there were 24 boys on tho register. When I visfted the school in April there were 26 boys, 

20 Europeans and six Bengalis. All the students worlt for six hours a day in the shops, and 
have two hours at school, when they are taught English, mathematics (including Euclid, 
algebra, and trigonometry), and mechanical drawing, but no history or geography—a defoct 
which might usolSplly be supplied. For tho maintenance of each European boy an allowance 
of lls. 20 a monSv is made, of which Government pays Rs. 15, and (with two exceptions) 
tho relatives of the boy pay Rs. 5. For native boys Rs. 8 are allowed, of which Government 
pays Rs. 7. Tho cost of each boy during the year under report has been Rs. 370. Many 
Bengalis have been admitted to the school since its commencement, but tho labor of tho shops 
has proved too much for the majority, and only six have persevered.” 

“ The vernacular frte school had 68 boys on tho rolls, many of them sons of tho work¬ 
men emplo/ed. Of the whole number, 46 worked in the shops after their two hours of 
schooling, and all were in receipt of stipends of from Re. 1 to Rs. 6 a month, representing 
the value of their earnings. With the exception of two Rajputs and a Brahman and a 
Kayasth, who are orphans, all the working boys are of the lower castes.” 

“ In tho school a thoroughly sound education is given. Tho first class read and write 
both Kaithi and Nagri very well, and five boys know Hindustani. Arithmetic is taught to 
rule-of-three, Euclid, and mensuration. The cost of each boy’s schooling is Rs. 12 a year.” 

“ The question of more technical schools is now the subject of correspondence. An 
English school has-lately been opened at Buxar for the children of railway employe’s. This 
would form a convenient centre for tho technical education of Europeans. But. I havo lately, 
in a separate letter, advocated the establishment of one large boarding school at Jamulpore 
for tho whole of Behar, in which technical and general education should be combined, for 
Europeans only, and I am of opinion that much moro satisfactory results will be got out of 
a central institution of great strength than from a multitude of petty attempts, costing on 
tho whole more money. 

588. Biiagui.t'ur Division. —In tho Bhagylpur division there are three Government 
normal schools,—ono of the first grade at Bhagulpur and. two of tho second at Monghyr and 
Purneah. There are also four aided schools in the Sonthal Pergunnahs with 213 pupils, of’ 
whom 60 are girls; thoso are managed by the two missionary bodios. 

“ Thoso in»tho Sonthal Pergunnahs,” says Mr. Croft, “ are not strictly norma] schools. 

They are chiefly civilizing institutions for the benefit of tho Sonthals, promising boys being 
brought in from distant villages, fed arid taught, and finally sent back again to their villages, 
some as teachers and catechists, and all as apostlos of a higher civilization. The object of flir> 
missionaries, ns stated by the Rov. R. Skrefsrud, is to ‘ raiso the people gradually, making 
no “ Babu-gulf” between the instructed and the uninstructed.’ In the single school at 
Benagoria, within the last five years, about 200 boys and girls have read to tho 1st class, i.e., 

Sonthali and Bengali, double riule-of-three, and a little history and geography. - A largo 
number havo left before they got so far. Mr. Skrefsrud adds that the educated Sontnals serve 
ay a link between their countrymen and Bengalis, and consequently enjoy much deference in 
their own .villages.” 

“ In Bhagulpur school*a third-year class for pandits was operted for the first 4imo at 
the close of tho year under report, .unnecessary delay having taken place in this matter. 

Only 29 of the 45‘stipends wore taken up, and i4 seems clear that tljp yearly outturn of this * 
school, will amply'supply all tho needs of the, division, with only three districts needing 
Hindi »r Hindustani pandits, and not more than 40 middle schools vernacular and English. 

There are therefore ample funds remaining for the purpose which I referred to before, 
namely, trailing a class of one-year students for lower vernacular schools, toaching the 
‘ intermediate ’ scholarship standard recently defined. I pointed out that these schools were 
as yet few in number, but that, while about half the D pathsalas were already at that lovel, 
many more, both 1) and E, would certainly ri?e to it now that the new scholarships had 
presented the best pathsalas with a definite motive to excel. For admission to the third-year 
pandit classes the vernaoular* scholarship certificate is required; thoso who fail to obtain 
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vokhal schoou. that certificate are the persons to whom I look as the material for the one-year classes. They 
should be required to pass an examination before being admitted in the standard that they 
would afterwards have to teach.” 

589. The Commissioner considers the above proposal a good one. Mr. Croft 
continues:— ' * 

“ I believe that one class of this kind would supply the wants of the whole division. 
Even now, in rare instances, students who fail at this examination take up guruships, with 
their precarious income and their low status, because no better employment is open to them, 
if; on the other hand, they saw an assured prospect of a Its. 5 incomo as pandit of a school 
in the regular line of vernacular education; if a school to raiso which to a higher standard, 
bringing higher pay, was seen to be well within the reach of an industriohs and competent 
teacher, I am convinced that large numbers of such students would come, oven from Purneah 
and from Monghyr, to join the classes through which alone they could look to so fair a future. 
And if so, it is easy to see that vernacular education would gain, and the middle schools 
become popular, by reason of the frosh career opened to all who attended them.”. 

“ Turning now to the guru classes of last year in the normal schools. In Bhagulpur 
(which had the highest stipend allotment) 36 pupils were trained, in Monghyr 74, and .in 
Purneah 28. These differences are worth noticing. The Magistrate of Bhagulpur remarks 
on tho small number of teachers trained, compared with thoso that have yet to bo trained. 
It appoars that the full number of stipends (35) has never been taken un/ Why this is so, 
I know not. Tho Deputy Inspector refusod to send in a fresh batch of (mrus just before the 
closo of the year, beoause he wanted them to mako out the. returns for their patlisalas; but 
this would bo only a temporary check. One letter of the Magistrate’s led mo to suppose that 
umnitran , or intending, not actual gurus, were not allowed stipends. This would furnish a 
quite sufficient explanation of the meagre results, but I think I have not understood him 
rightly. It is to the tmerlirar class that we have chiofly to look for tht infusion of new strength 
into tho patlisalas, and the conditions, both present and future, should bo made so attractive as 
to secure the best men going. In Monghyr, for example, the umedwar stipend and the path- 
stila grant are both liberal; consequently, not only aro all tho stipends takon up, but some 
read without stipends. Other things being equal, bettor prospects aitract better men, and 
though, as I have remarked elsewhere, the ordinary Monghyr umedwar comes of an unsatisfac¬ 
tory stock, yet he is young and teachable, and passes through the school rapidly. Whatever bo 
tho cause in Bhagulpur, whethor there are no stipends except for gurus, or whether the 
local officers do not hunt up and send in punctual supplies of men, both gurus and umedwars, 
to be trainod, or whether those sent in are not carefully chosen, and are too old or stupid to 
learn, it needs explanation why only 12 gurus and 24 umedwars were trained in tho year, 
with a stipend allowance of Rs. 150 a month.' The cost per head in stipends only thus 
becomes Rs. 50, while in Monghyr it ie. only Rs. 20.” . 

590. The Commissioher has called for an explanation why, with so large an allowance 
as Rs. 150 for guru stipends, only 36 gurus were trained during the year. 

591. “ In Purneah,” Mr. Croft reports, “ special causos were at work. Tho stipends in 
the normal school are high enough, but they load to nothing worth having. Tho enormous 
multiplication of patlisalas in that district nas been effected by reducing the average Govorn- 
1 ment Wage of a guru to Rs. 28 a year. In Monghyr it is Rs. 44 a year, and in Bhagulpur 
more. The fee income is no doubt high in Purneah; but it is to the fixed, ard not to the 
fluctuating, income that an intending guru looks; and though the total pay is actually as 
high (or 'nearly so) as in other districts, yet it attracts an inferior class of men. The Distriot 
Committee complain that thq stipends have never been filled, though they hope for better 
results this year.” 

* 592. The Inspector is strongly in favor of supplementing Clio regular normal schools 

by cheap sub-divisional training classes. The gurus of Bhagulpur division have hitherto 
shown much reluctance to leave .their patlisalas and come into the head-quarters’ stations 
(perhaps at the cost of a journey across the Ganges into an entirely foreign country) to be 
trained. r In this proposal the Commissioner concurs, and has dosired the district officers to 
establish such training 1 classes. , 

593. The Sonthal l’ergunnahs district has no Government normal school; tho aided 
schools under missionary charge are not adapted for training gurus. Acting upon Mt. Croft’s 
suggestions, the Commissioner .has requested the Deputy Commissioner to set on foot sub- 
divisional training classes to be paid for out of ,the primary grant. 

594. On the question of providing louses for the normal schools, pnly one of which 
(Purneah) is as yet housed, the Inspector remarks:— 

<■ “ Bhagulpur and Monghyr schools should have houses; rent is now paid for them at 
Rs. *25 and Rs. 7 respectively. The Bhagulpur t house is not nearly large enough for all its 
classes, and it is miles away from the cutcfyerries and the Vice-President’s eye. The Monghyr 
school is well situated, and, like all other schools in Monghyr, is frequently visited by the 
Magistrate; but it is.dark and incommodious.” 

“ If a building is sanctioned for Bhagulpur, it should, in my opinion, include a barrack 
for the pandit classes, who have to read for three years.” ° 
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595. The following passage is worth notioo, as showing the special difficulties in tho KOBSUl SCHOOLS, 

way of training gurus in Behar. • 

“The Bhagulpur head-master gives a good aooount of the difficulties to be'faced ih 
teaching tho gurus Hindi, their so-called vernacular. I append a few sentences of village 
patois, from which it will be seen that in learning Hindi they have, in fact, to learn a new 
language:— 

“ Pothi nen likhlo chhai” : It is written in the book. 

“ Ek admi ailo ehaun”: A man is come. 

“ Hamro bhai bkir parhtaun” : My brother also shall road. 

“ Konda jai chha P” Where are you going P” 

596. Orissa Division.—T here are three Government normal schools in tho division, 
one of the first grade at Cuttack for training pandits and gurus, and two of the third grade 
at Pooreo and Balasore for training gurus only. The school at Cuttack was established in 
1869, and up to the end of the year it had sent out 70 qualified pandits; but of these only 88 
have as yet got employment. With reference *to this, the Joint-Inspector says:—“Here 
again I am compelled to express my conviction that so long as there is not some one (bo he 
tjho Inspector of tho Circle, Commissioner of tho Division, or any other) authorized to appoint 
teachers to all schools within the divisiou, the normal school students. can scarcely hope for 
employment.” I\i tho pandit department thero wore 48 pupils at the end of the year, of 
whom eight were JWigali settlers in Orissa, one Muhammadan, and 84 Uriyas. During tho 
year 18 pandits left the school with certificates, and 11 of these have obtained employment. 

Tho guru department of the Cuttack School contained 30 pupils at the end of the year, of 
whom two were Brahmins, 10 Naiks, 15 Mohanties, one Khandist, and two Muhammadans, 
all boing, without exception, teachers of village schools, who had come in to bo trained. Tho 
number of abadhans passed through the school during tho year was 50, all of whom returned 
to the schools from which they had been drafted. 

597. The Balasore Normal School had 23 abadhans on its rolls at tho end of the year, 
and, since its establishment in October 1873, it has passed 45; the number of abadhans in 
the district who havo yet to pass through the school is 94. Besides tho Government school, 
thero is an aided normal school at Suntipore, in the district of Balasore, which is managed by 
the American Baptist Mission. This school is intended for training teachers for Sonthals, 
and as might be expected, it is inferior to tho Government school. In explanation of this 
the Bov. Mr. Smith says:—“In addition to the fact that wo have to take the raw matprial* 
from the jungles, there is this further and important point to be considered, viz. the unsettled 
and erratic character of these children of the forest. Their love and appreciation of 
knowledge has not yet come to be so great as to carry them through great obstacles in order 
to secure it. Honco young men, aftor being in school for months and even for years, are 
not unfroquontly induced to desert the school on very frivolous occasions, when their places 
havo to be supplied by raw recruits.” 

598. The Pooreo Normal School had 24 abadhans on its rolls at the end of tho year, 
and since its establishment 42 abadhans have boeu passed through school; there are yet 
72 abadhans in the district to be trained. Tho ho!td pandit of the school is reported to be 
a good Sanskrit scholar, but in every other respect inferior to the second pandit. 

59!). The Inspector thinks that, considering the low qualifications of tho abadhans, tho 
present period of six months allowed for their training is too short. IIo writes:— 

“ The abadhans learn very little iu six months, and most of them lose tlieir little 
learning after a time. To make themselves really useful teachers, they must remain iu the 
schools for at least a fiity year; but if the period now allowed is not to be altered, they 
must come in for instruction twice or tin-ice. Tho Joint-Inspector hopes the term of 
training will be extended to one year. He is of opinion that all the money paid to the 
untrained teachers for doing exactly the same tiling they were doing before, is, to say the 
least, thrown into water, for inspectors can do little to improve schools when the teachers 
are ignorant and incompetent. It appears to me’extraordinary that indigenous schools 
slyrald bo so popular in Orissa, and yet the teachers so universally comfbmncd. There must 
be somo merit in them; and I think that the sooner the payment-by-result is introduced, 
the better'it will be for the abadhans and primary education, ^t any rate, I hope tluv 
‘district authorities will not annihilate the traditional abadhan for somo time to come.” 

600. Ciiota •Nagvur Division.—T he‘Inspector reports that tho great want of this • 
division is a first <grade normal school at Banchi. A proposal to*establish such a school 
is,nov/under consideration, and it is hoped that before the end of tho current year the school 
may be started. “ Next to the Banchi school,” writes Mr. Woodrow, “ a normal school 
for gurus is required, at Palamow. An industrial school is also much desirod at Palamow. 

In it everything rolating to agriculture should bo taught. On account, of the deterioration 
in the breed of cattle and the murrain among them, the Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Forbes, 
is anxious to havo a department in the technical school where instruction ih farriery or 
at least cow-doctoring would be given. Any scheme to show the people the best means for 
improving tho breed of cattle would be desirable. At present such matters are left to 
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chance, and absence of all care on the fart of the people has resulted not only in the absence 
of improvement, but in absolute deterioration. Some steps should be taken to establish a 
technical school in connection with the Anglican Mission at Ranchi. The lay Missionary, 
Mr. Herzog, has a genius for arohiteoture, and everything connected therewith. He has built 
at Ranchi churches and other edifices, not only beautiful, but at little cost.” With reference 
to cow-doctoring, it may bo mentioned that in North Behar also a wish has been expressed 
for the translation of the Bengali treatise on cattle disease into Hindi, for use in the normal 
schools or pathsalas of that province. 


601. GRANT-IN-AID RULES.—The following statement exhibits the extension of 
grant-in-aid education for two successive years: — 


Class op Irbtitctiox. 

187 k 

1875. 

Number of 
schools. 

Number of 
pupils, 

i 

Govern¬ 
ment grant. 

Totyl 

receipts. 

Number ol 
schools. 

Number of 
pupils. 

Govern¬ 
ment grant. 

Total. 

receipts. 


. 


Rs. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Colleges. 

.5 

280 

21,898 

98,922 

5 

382 

29,997 

93,804 

Higher English . 

78 

7,81(1 

49,310 

1,81,501 

81 

8,813 

61,728 

1,99,742 

Middlo „ . 

416 

21,0,12 

1,20,051 

8,54,758 

447 

24,839 

1,38,799 

3,97,085 

Middle Vernacular. 

710 

82,045 

00,905 

2,43,126 

783 

30.41 

1.00,829 

2,73,830 

Lower . 

522 

it. (a. 

28,501 

70,126 

614 


30,287 

71,010 

Girls’ schools. 

250 

7,512 

67,088 

1,59,103 

290 

7,905 

02,004 

1,80,918 

Normal ..t . 

15 

0(11 

10,883 

41,547 

18 

702 

16,267 

44,089 

Total 

2,000 

87,578 

8.90,897 

11,58,381 

2,222 

97,073 

4,27,001 

12,87,4-14 


There has therefore been a total increase of 222 schools and 10,094 students, and 
an increase of Government expenditure amounting to Rs. 37,204, of private expenditure 
amounting to Rs. 1,14,113. Private contributions are almost exactly doublo the Government 
grant. Tney are slightly in exoess of the Government grant for lower vernacular education, 
and rise in regular gradation up to three and a half times the Government grant for colloges. 

602. It appears from the foregoing returns that middle English education claims the 
largest share of the Government grant-in-aid, or 32 per cent., and that the greatest inorease 
of expenditure, both Government and private, has takon place in this class of schools. Middle 

‘vernacular education follows, with 26 per cont. of the Government grant; education of this 
kind has also reoeived a large expansion, Female education follows, with 14 per cent., of 
which more than half is claimed by Calcutta. Higher English education takes 12 per cent., 
mostly in the Presidency and Burdwan divisions. In the baokward provinces of Behar, Orissa, 
and Chota Nagpur, middle English sclrools occupy nearly half the Government grant. The 
cost of oollegiate education in Calcutta has somewhat decreased. 

603. The figures in the preceding table include the cost of circle schools, amounting to 
Rs. 28,000, which, howevor, is not paid out of the grant-in-aid allotment. Deducting this sum, 
we find a total expenditure of just four lakhs on aided schools for the year 1874-75. The 
grant-in-aid allotment for Bengal is Rs, 4,87,300, and the savings are distributed amongst 

, the different divisions as follows:— 


Divisions. 


Grant-in-aid 

allotment. 

Expenditure. 

Savings. 

Kkmabks. 

t 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Presidency 

... 

,. 93,000 

82,547 

10,600 


Calcutta 


45,000 

55,169 

(—10,2001 

Tho cost of aided colleges is 

Burdwan 


94,000 

86,329 

7.7CO 

excluded, amounting to 

Rajshahi 


67,000 

61,342 

16,700 

Rs. 21,000. 

Cooch Debar 


7,000 

7,571 

[—6001 


Dacca 

... ... • 

66,000 

38,954 

16,000 


Chittagong 


.... _ 16,500 

10,291 

6,200 


Patna 

... . ..; 

... ’ 48,000 

8.906 

39,100 


Bhagulpur 


30,000 

12,376 

17,000 


Chota Nagpur 


16,000 

11,616 

8,600 


Orissa 

... f 

17,800 

13,466 

4,300 



Total 

... 4,87,300 - 

8,78,461* 

1,08,800 



O 


The large unappropriated balance in , Tatna division has been since reduced *o 
Rs. 15,000 by the transfer of Rs. 9,000 to Calcutta and by fresh applications for aid. Similarly, 
the Bhagulpur balance has been reduced to 8,100 by the transfer of Rs. 4,000 to Calcutta 
and by fresh applications. 

604 The figures showing the amount of private contributions must be taken with one 
important consideration. It is the opinion of competent authorities that these figures are 
far from trustworthy, and that, if looal subscriptions fall off, or from any cause the full 
establishment is not kept up, the facts are often concealed, and the full Government 
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grant drawn. The question has lately attracted the notice of Government, and it may 
be hoped that inquiries set on foot by District Committees and others, and the fear of 
punishment on detection, may have some effect in chocking practices of this kind. The aided 
schoolmasters are now in the power of the managers, and dare not complain even if they 
are not paid ther full salaries. It has been repeatedly suggested that the only remedy 
for this state of things is to place the appointment of aided schoolmasters in the hands of the 
Inspectors. .Short payments would then be immediately mode known. 

605. The procedure for assigning grants to applicant schools is described as complicated 
and tedious. The principle that underlies the rules is that the District •Committee, the Circle 
Inspector, the Commissioner, and the Director shall all concur before a grant is given. The 
practice is that the Circle Inspector recommends a grant to a certain amount, the District 
Committee generally concur, and tlm Director sanctions the grant as a matter of course. In 
a very few cases the Inspector and the District Committee fail to agree ; in such oases only is 
a reference made to the Commissioner. 

606. The rule requiring all grants for the coming year to be entered in a budget on tho 
15th January has been generally neglocted. Applications are considered as they come in, 
.uqjl grants sanctioned at any timo in the year. 

607. Several schools admit boys free, the managers paying the fees, or (which comos to 
tho same thing) ift^reasing their subscriptions to the amount required as tho condition of the 
jjrant. The GoveV.fment of Bengal has lately doeided that it is impossible to distinguish 
between fees paid by a boy’s parent and fees paid by some one else on his behalf. 

608. The rule requiring grants to be reduced on renewal is frequently carried out; but 
less generally in backward districts. It is rightly remarked that the rulo ought not to be 
insisted on, unless it is certain that local subscriptions will be increased to an equal amount, 
otherwise the school will come down at each revision. 

609. The time seems to have come for revising the grant-in-aid allotment to districts 
within tho limits of one division. Many districts have spent all, and are in great need of an 
additional assignment, whilo neighbouring districts have more than they can distribute. 


610. INSPECTION.—Since tho close of the year orders have boon issued revising 
tho strength of tho inspecting establishment, with a view to meeting, to tho utmost extent 
permitted by tho funds at the disposal of Government, the numerous demands made for an 
increase of the subordinate inspecting agency in the several divisions. For tho present the 
inspecting establishment has been fixed at the following strength• 

• Its. 


10 Deputy Inspectors of the let grade on 
15 Ditto ditto 2nd „ 

20 Ditto ditto 3rd „ 


200 
150 
II'0 


25 Sub-Inspectors of the 1st „ 

75 Ditto ditto 2nd „ 

55 Ditto ditto 3rd „ 




75 

50 

30 


This givos a total force of 45 deputy inspectors and 155 sub-inspectors, or 200 officers 
in all, and provides a fair amount of promotion to tho officers of the existing establishment, 
besides adding 28 to their number. Arrangements ave in progress for distributing the , 
sanctioned force in such a manner as will meet the most pressing wants of all the divisions. 
It has been found necessary, however, to recommend that 1!) of the 28 new officers be 
appointed to the Presidency and Burdwan divisions,*find eveu with this addition e^ch officer 
will have more than 100 schools under his charge, while in other divisions he will have 
about 70 schools to look after. To each of thoso latter divisions it has been found possiblelo 
add only one or two new officers,—a number far short of wliat is required, according to the, 
unanimous opinion of inspecting officers, district officers, and Commissioners. The cost of 
the revised inspecting establishment 'Will be Its. 2,54,400, being an increase of Its. 24,800 on 
the cost of the existing establishment. 

611. Under the revised scheme, one deputy inspector will bo posted to eaqji district 
and to the town of Calcutta,, and sub-inspectors will bo allotted- by fjie Director or Public 
Instruction to the several divisions, in consultatiorpiHth tho Commissioners and the Inspectors. 
The dutjqp to he assigned to the sub-inspectors, and the areas within which their functions 
.shall be bxercised, will be determined by the Commissioners in concurrence with the Director f 
but tbo orders are that ordinarily sub-iuspectors of the third grade should be posted to tho 
sudder suh-division* of districts, wfierb they will be under the immediate supervision of tho 
Deputy Inspectowand the District Magistrate. > 

, Tho existing staff of deputy and' sub-inspectors are in general a competent 

body erf a men, and, with few exceptions, are well spoken of by their superior offioers. It seems 
necessary, however, to define the duties of deputy inspectors morb precisely than has yet 
been done. In one district it is tint practice to give the deputy inspector a definite area, 
which lie only leaves when he is ordered to investigate some question or complaint about a 
school in a different area. In another, it is his business to circulate continually over every 
part of the district, supervising the work of all his subordinates. The latter seems to be the 
true conception of a deputy iryipector’e duty; and it is probable that in those districts which 
follow the former method, the want of a sufficient number of sub-iuspectors is the cause. It 
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seems inadvisable for a sub inspector to be left alone for any length of time without personal 

examination of his work by a more experienced officer, other than the occasional supervision 
which the Deputy Magistrate can give. 

013. The work of inspecting officers is subjected to criticism of two kinds:*by the 
Magistrate or Sub-Divisional Officer, to whom the diaries are first sent, and by the Inspector, 

when he pasfes the travelling bills. The Inspector can see whether the Deputy or Sub- 

Inspector spends unnecessary time in office-work at head-quarters, or in inspecting schools 
within easy reach of his house; but he is unacquainted with the situation! of the primary 
schools, and cannot toll whether journeys are economically made or not. The most 
efficient critioism of inspection diaries must come from the looal officers. They alone can 
tell whether remote schools in inaccessible parts are sufficiently inspected, or whether the 
Sub-Inspector, in his journey from one school to another, leaves two or three unvisited by 
the way, in order to increase the mileage. Different practices in fact prevail. One district 
officer insists on the number of schools seen; another on the number of miles travelled; 
a third on continuous journeys from village to village without frequent returns to the same 
centre; a fourth will not endure protracted stay at head-quarters. 

614. These tests can be.properly applied by the local officer only. If tho Inspector 
sees that one Sub-Inspector travels ten miles for each school visited, and anothor only thfee, 
he cannot criticise effectively while he is ignorant how far apart tho schoolf are in the two 
areas. Or if he sees that in ono district each school has been inspected fi^f times in the year, 
and in another only twico, it is possible that the high rate in tho former district has been 
gained by the neglect of schools in parts difficult of access. The Inspector mentions the 
case of an officer in Orissa who visited ono school 44 times in the yoar, while others were 
not visited at all. If only it is exorcised, the most effective criticism of all such matters 
lies with the district officers. 

615. The Inspector of Bajshahi has proposed to utilise the district education clerk 
in inspecting pathsalas near the sudder station, on the admitted ground that his proper 
work occupies him only for a week in the month. This plan has been carried out in some 
districts* Mr. Croft, however, suggests another mode of employing that officer’s services, 
by which the Deputy Inspector, half whose timo iB now taken up with mere clerk’s work, 
would be set free for his proper duties. He writes as follows:— 

*“ The most urgent need now felt is the need of some arrangement by which the Deputy 
Inspector’s office work may be diminished. The Deputy Inspector has, for all office work, 
a mohurir on Its. 7, who relieves him of the burden of much vernacular writing, but who 
cannot help him in the manifold English writing that ho has to get through. Month after 
month in chocking travelling bills, 1 find the Deputy Inspector chained to the desk for ten, 
fifteen, or twenty days. I protest, anil refuse to pass the bills without explanation. . But 
I am fully aware that a qtiito unnecessary portion of this highly-paid officer’s time is now 
taken up with duties that ought to be ITauded over to a writer. Wo do not get out of our 
Deputy Inspectors anything like as much as wo might. Tho remedy is to give tho Deputy 
Inspector a room in tho Magistrate’s office, and to make the education clerk do all his 
copying work. At present the education derk, except for five or six days’ work in the month, 
is merely an additional clerk in the Magistrate’s office. A proposal was lately made to utilise 
tho clerk’s spare time in inspecting pathsalas near the sudder. Give him instead the Deputy 
Inspector’s correspondence, and we, shall get much more useful work done for the same 
money.”* • 

I fully concur in these proposals, which would also have the effect of bringing the 
Deputy Inspector into constant personal communication with the Magistrate whenever he 
Svas at head-quarters. They are strongly supported by the Commissioners of Patna and 
Bhagulpur. 

J. SUTCLIFFE, 

Offg, Director of Public Instruction . 
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Return of Attendance in Colleges and Schools for General Instruction as on the 31s< March in the 

years 1874 and 1875. ^ 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOB GENERAL INSTRUCTION. 


Number of colleges 
and schools «s oh 
81 st March. 


Number of pupils 
on 31st March. 


Second art Instructkjn— 

Higher Class English Vhools— 

Government Schools . 

Private Schools, aided ... 

Middle Class English Schools— 
Government Schools ... 
Private Schools, aided ... 

Middle Class Vernacular Schools - 
Government Schools ... 
Private Schools, aided ... 

1‘eimaet Instruction— 

Lower Class Vernacular Schools— 
Government Schools . . 
Private Schools, aided ... 
Pathsalas, aided. 


Instruction fob Females— 

Government Schools. 

l’rivjte Schools, aided (including zenana agencies) I. 

• Total 

Total of Colleges and Schools for General Instruction receiving State Grants 

Colleges and Schools receiving no aid from the State. 
Superior Instruction— 

Colleges atllliatcd to the University in Arts . 


Secondary Instruction— 



• 

Colleges and Schools receiving State Grants. 

Superior Instruction— 

Colleges afflliatod to the University in Arts— 




• 

Government Colleges . . 

• 


10 

10 

8(] 

Private Colleges, aided . 

. 

5 

6 

2f 


# Hjgher Class English Schools 
*Middlo Class English Schqpls 
Middle Class Vernacular Schools 


Primary Instruction^ » 

, Lower Class Vernacular Schools . R. 

Pathsalas, Tols, and Maktabs . *. 

Instruction rob Females— 

Girls’ Schools . 

Total of Colleges and Schools for General Instruction receiving no aid from the State 
Grand total of Colleges and Schools for General Instruction . 
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Return of Attendance in Colleges and Schools for Special Instruction as on 31«( March in the 

years 1874 and 1875. 


COLLEGES iKD'gcnOOLS JOB SPECIAL ISSIEUCTIOH. 

1 

Number of colleges 
and schools as on 

31st March. 

Number of pupils 
on 81st March. 

1874. 

1875. 

1874. 

1875. 

SrECIiL ISBTUCCTIOS— 



• 


Law Departments affiliated to the University. 

0 

5 

299 

289 

Modical College, English Department, affiliated to the University . 

1 

1 

819 

389 

Engineering Department, Presidency College, affiliated to tho University 

1 

1 

227 

157 

Civil Borneo Departments ... .. 

3 

2 

203 

16 

Madrasahs. . 

8 

•5 

814 

637 

Bongali Medical School, Scahlah . 

1 

1 

506 

704 

Hindustani ClassoB* Medical .Col lego . 

1 

1 < 

72 

84 

Vernacular Medical School, Patna. 

. 



27 

School of Art . 

1 

1 

129 


Other Technical Schools, Government . 

2 

4 

42 

129 

Other Technical Schools, aided . 


1 


5 

Other Technical Schools, unaided. 


2 

89 

89 

Normal Schools for Masters — 





Government Normal Schools . 

41 

40 

1.080 

1.620 

Guru-training Classes (temporary), aided . 

17 

8 

130 

41 

Aided Normal Schools. 

11 

10 

50!) 

(550 

Normal Schools for Mistresses— 





Aided Normal Schools. 

4 

5 

95 

47 

Unaided Normal Schools . _... 


1 


25 

Total of Colleges and Schools lor Special Instruction 

94 

84 

4,080 

C.OW 

Grand total of Colleges and Schools for General anfl Special Instruction 

« 

15,920 

17.940 

403,210 

517.239 


• Exclusive ot the Sitaporo Madrasah with an attendance of 20 pupils. 
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Return of Receipts and Expenditure of Educational Establishments for the year beginning 

ls£ April 1874 and ending 31 st March 1875. 


i 


m 

l 

5 


n 

8 

9 

10 

ii 





Received. 





Nature or Establishment. 

Grunts from pro¬ 
vincial revenues. 

Local rates or 
cesses. 

OO 

■*» 

a 

£ 

© 

a 

W 

to 

| 

Ol 

c 

CJ 

CO 

x; 

Municipal grants. 

From revenues of 
Native States. 

Fees and fines. 

*9 

tl 
- a 

% a J 

•£- =; 3 
5- S 
£ 

Total. 

3 

£ 


Rs. 

Ks. 

lie. 

Rs. 

R* 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Superior Instruction — 

University . 



23,887 





73,400 

68,949 

Colleges or Departments of Col¬ 
leges alllliatod to thJJniver- 
sity in Arts— 




■ 







Government Colleges. 

l.oG.nii) 


8,193 




75,015 

39 

2,80,106 

2,80,166 

Private Colleges, aided 

20,097 



38,123 



18,564 

10.180 

03,804 

93.804 

Total 



8,103 

38,123 



93,579 

10,219 

3,74,030 

3,74,030 

Scholarships held in Colleges— 

Senior . 

25.fi.Sl 


■ 






25.631 

25,031 

Junior ... . 

37.793 


■ 

■ 1 


9 



37,783 

37.783 

Eudowod . 



6,870 






6,876 

6<87« 

Total 

2.81,830 


15,069 

38,123 



98,579 

10,219 

4,44,320 

4.44,320 

Secondary Instruction— 

Higher Class English Schools— 

Government Schools. 

1,22.707 


■ 

0,417 



2,25.913 

4,062 

3,00,299 

3,58.400 

Pi ivate Schools, aided 

•61,729 


7 

50,065 

4,505 


79,106 

0,362 

1,99.742 

1.90,549 

Middle Class English Schools— 











Govermnent^fJchools. 

10,601 



453 

- . 


10,905 

100 

22,079 

22,048 

Private Schools, aided 

1.30,709 


7,011 

1,48,133 

1,710 

540 

95,639 

8,150 

3,97,985 

3,92,124 

Middle Vernacular Schools— 

Government Schools. 

47,223 


48 

1,021 

240 

408 

23.107 

# 

2,348 

74,995 

74,995 

Private Schools, aided 

1,00,929 

156 

1,204 

80,252, 

1,445 

156 

71,1161* 

3.730 

2,73,830 

2.71,930 

Total 

4.79.947 

150 

17,812 

2,99,571 

7,900 

1*104 

5.05,791 

23.752 

13,34,930 

13,10,112 

Scholarships held in Higher and 











Middle Schoo’s— 











Minor ... . 

9,194 








9,194 

A 9 ’ 10 * 

Vernacular .. 









28,760 

28,700 

Endowed . 



2,220 






2,220 

2,22* 

Total 

ii,lt!,901 

150 

20,032 


7,900 

1,104 

0,113,791 

23,752 

Emm 

13,56,286 

Primary Instruction — 

Cower Class Vernacular Schools— 

Government Schools. 

1,428 

■ 



■ 

■ 

♦ 

149 

16 

1,580 

1,400 

. Privt»tc Schools, aided 

30.28*7 


181 

17,142 

1,300 


17,543 

4,491 

71.010 

70,230 

Pathsalas, aided . 

4,10,994 

195 

?61 

54,004 

2.233 

1,361 

2,36,301 

13,839 

7,19,301 

7.10.405 

Total 


195 

445 

71,200 

3,599 

1,361 

mm 

# 18,340 

KEH 

7,88.107 

Scholarships held in Vernacular 
Schools— 

Pr|piary. *. 

13,961 

■ 

■ 

* 


■ 

j . 

) 

13,961 

13.901 

• Total 

4.50,060 

195 

445 

’ 71.200 

8,599 

1,361 

^2,54,046 

18,340 

8,05,868 

8,02,068 

Instruction von Females— 

Govegpnent Schools. 

6,969 


■ 

■ 



f 

l 1.197 

10 

7,182 

7,182 

Private Schools, aided 

02,001 


2,733 

78,250 

1,700 


16,130 

20,089 

1,86,918 

1,75,114 

Total ... 

67,973 


2.733 

78,250 

1,706 


17,333 

26,105 

1,9 *,100 

1,82,296 

Total of General Instruction ... 

13.22.jpi 

351 

62,100 


13,205 

2,40 

9,19,595 

84,562 

28,92,848 

28,53,919 
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Return of Receipts and Expenditure of Educational Establishments for the year beginning 
1st April 1874 and ending 31s* March 1875.—(Continued.) 



2 

Dl 

m 

fl 

B 

n 

8 

0 

10 

11 


Received. 

Expended. 

Natcrb of Establishment. 

Grants from pro¬ 
vincial revenues. 

Local rates or 
cesses. 


Subscriptions. 

Municipal grants. 

From revenues of 
Native States. 

Fees and fines. 

-.5 

X'o 

-a* 

c c.S 

O 

P o,d 

Total. 

H 

Special Instruction— 

Rs. • 

Rs. , 

, Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Law Departments affiliated tc 
the University . 

736 






22,203 


23,020 

23,020 

Mislioal College. English De¬ 
partment, attiiiated to the 
University . , ... 

80,760 






24,726 

t 

-l- 

1,05,436 

1,05,486 

Scholarships in ditto ... 

4,668 


000 






5.508 

* 5,503 

Engineering Department ol 
the Presidency College affi¬ 
liated to the University ... 

20,060 

■ 





13,253 


43,219 

' 43,219 

Scholarships in ditto. 

6,217 


237 






6,454 

5,454 

Civil Service Departments ... 

7.428 






3,292 


10,720 

10,720 

Scholarships in ditto. 

637 








057 

657 

Madrasahs . 

' *33,751 



15 



1,288 


35,051 

35,054 

•Medical Schools (vernacular) 

54,540 






21,100 

3,836 

79,482 

79,482 

Scholarships in ditto . 

f8,967 








3,007 

3,967 

School of Art . 

18,410 


. 




1,530 


10,958 

10,953 

Other Technical Schools—Go¬ 
vernment . 

13,004 







1,033 

14,127 

11,127 

Other Technical Schools-nid- 

ed . 

180 

. 


530 



(*- 

272 

901 

979 

Normal Schools lor Musters— 











Government Normal Schorls 

1,".3,623 

H 





1,971 

473 

1^8,067 

1,38,067 

Guru-trail ling class—aid'd 

temporary . 

' toio 






1 


Oil 

8G2 

• 

Aided Normal Schools 

H,631 



15,583 



88 

900 

1 

26,202 

25,989 

Normal Schools lor Mistresses— 

h 










Aided Normal Schools... s 

(1,448 



8.716 



1,674 


16,836 

10,836 

Total ol Special Instruction 

4,0.',093 


1,137 

24,853 



01,231 

6,574 

5,29,788 

5,29, 431 

Miscellaneous — 

• 








• 


Charges lor schools abolished 
during the year . 2S594 



2,538 

75 


2.894 

81 

29,182 

29,147 

Charge* incurred in the P. 
1*. W. on Government build¬ 
ings . . 

1,13,578 



6,400 

■ 


■•v 



1,10,978 

Sundries, including Service 
Labels . 

41,"53 



2,019 


u 

• . 


43,772 

43,778 

Total of Miscellaneous ... 

. l,78#!5 

....... 


10,957 

75 


2,801 

81 

1,92,932 

1,92,897 

Superintendence— 

1 

• 








* 

i 

Direction . 

46,425 








46,425 

U 46,4*5 

Inspection . . 

. 3,'I4,7(>1 








3,04,701 

IjP’ 

Total ol Superintendence % .. 

s,r.i,l|(5 

...... 







3,51,126 

3,51,126 

Grand total 

--- -t— 

- 22,38,4s 

351 

63,303 

8,23,660 

C 

13,280 

2,465 

10,13,720 

91,207 

t 

89,66,09-4 

39.27.3W 

% 

c 


* Exclusive ol thccqtof scholarships in the Calcutta Madrasah. 

+ Exclusive ol the stScnds ol the pupils iu the Hindustani classes ol Medical College. 
% Paid Irom the Priulry School Grant.« 









































































Mcturn of Social Position of Pupils in the Colleges f&r General and Special Instruction , 1874-75. 
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* 3<o returns from 14,062 pupils. 1 t No returns from 13,000 pupils. | t No returns from 57 pupils. 
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B.—Edccvtion. 


Distribution of Government, Aided, and Inspected, Schools in the several Districts and Divisions 
• under the Government of Bengal for the year 1874-75. 


Namea of Districts. 



• 

Ikmlwim 

f Burdwan 

J Bankoora 

Bccrhliooin 

Midnnjmr 

^ Hooghly with Howrah 


Total 

Presidency 

( 24-Pergunnahs 

....j Nuddca. 

Jessorc. 


Total 


Calcutta . 

Rnjslmhi 

f Moorshedabad... 

* j Rajshahi 

J Dinagcpur 

.... j Malda. 

: Bogra . 

| Hungporo 

1 Pubna. 


Vernacular spoken. 


Bengali 

Bengali 

Bengali 

Bengali* 


Bengali 

Bengali 

Bengali 


Bengali . 

Bengali and Hindi 

Bengali . 

Bengali . 

Bengali . 

Bengali . 

Bengali . 

Bengali . 


TTriya 
... Uriya 


Chtta-Nagifur 


Balasoro... 


r Hazarocbogb 
| j Lohardugga 
j Singhhoom 
l Manbhoom 


... Hindi and Bengali 
... ’Hindi and Bengali 
... Hindi and Bengali 
... Bengali . 



0 

7 

8 

1 

Vt 

i 

05 05 

o 2 

J9 

| 

&*& 

JS-3 * 

1 

o 

"a 3s 

toJSj: 

% 

nuni be 
miles 
’bool. 

si a 
*1 

*S.S 3 

Rii 

23 

0^3 2 

1 

85 

E c S, 

3 OKI 
* 

ill 

< 

ft 

KS 

p-l 

m 

95 




2,034,745 

705 

25,887 

620,772 

396 

10,362 

095,921 

314 

9.866 

2,540,903 

2,162 

41,257 

1,488,550 

447 

21,037 

7,280,957 

+4,024 

' 

107,909 

2,210,047 

1,372 

47,798 

1,812,795 

897 

28,480 

2,075,021 

808 

20,300 

■ 

3,077 

102,047 

447,001 

333 

21,927 



2,578 1.853,(128 

2,234 1,810,729 

4,126 1,501,921 

1,813 076,428 

1,501 689,407 

3,478 2,149,972 

, , 1,900 1,211,590 . 28 

, 17,694 ' 8,893,738 2,213 | 59,491 



539 10,190 6'9 

182 4,156 13'0 

217 5.972 9-5 


7,717 3,034,090 938 20,323 




Chittagong 


' Chittagong . 

Tipporah . 

Noakholly . 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 


1,237,123 271 7,293 

*15,023 95 5,680 

995,670 2^4 0,938 


28,482 3,419,591 792 23,789 35-91 - 023 


1,127.402 

1,533,931 

713,934 

09,007 





079 24,530 2,324-58 -0003 


• Uriyaand Sonthali are spoken in some part* dUtrfct- f 

t Exclusion of 625 unaided schools.!:siting an attendance of 1^320 pupils. 


31 
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B. — Education . —(Con tinned .) 

Distribution of Government, Aided , and Inspected Schools in the several Districts and Divisions 
V under the Government of Bengal for the year 1874-75. * 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

* 

9 

10 

Division. 

Names of Districts.’ 

Vernacular spoken. 

Area in square miles. 

jg 

A 

% 

1 

.2 2 

w 

Number of schools. 

£ 2 

~ ;2 

C* O Sj 
v - VJ - 

£ 2 l 

sz* 

*3 o 

u 

2 V. 

•S JL> 

m 

£c * 

£ §•§ 

ssrs 

■*1 

| 

^.2 

ll 

7= o. 

ss 

a. 

S.o 

Mi 

rZ . 
AZ ~ 

Z rt.O 

*§3 

5c- 

r 

Dacca . 

Bengali •. 

2,807 

1,855,993 

41G 

17,937 

12-9 

*013 


1 

Burisal. 

Bengali . 

4.0GG 

1.874.201 

409 

13,892 

9-38 

*4118 


Dacca .-! 









• 

1 

Fitroedpur . 

Bengali . 

2,005 

1,515,8*21 

310 

11,205 

8.3 

*02 


; l 

Mymensingh . 

Bengali . 

0.293 

2,319,917 

413 

13,71 J 

2,294* 

*00 4.3 



Total 

. 

B! 

m 

1,578 

50,748 

39*028' '91117 

7-5 


Julpigorco . 

Hindi, Bengali, Bhootcal 








Coofli Beliar ...< 



4, HO 

513.377 

159 

3,703 

23 

* 0 'J 

7*“ 

l 

Darjeeling . 

Lepchn, Nepalis, and Gtiri J 








r 

Patna ... .:. 

Hindi and Hindustani ... 

* 2,101 

1,559,633 

309 

9,003 

0*8 

•02 



Shahabnd . 

Hindi and Hindustani ... 

4,3S5 

1,723,974 

335 

7,794 

Hi 

•Ills 



Gya . 

Hindi and Hindustani ... 

4,718 

1,919,750 

136 

8,774 

108 

•022 



Sarmi . 

Hindi pud Hindustani ... 

2,631 

2 , 003.800 

•104 

8.S79 

00 

■019 



Chumpurun . 

Hindi. 

3,531 

1,440,815 

182 

.3,305 

19‘4 

012 



Tirhoot . 

Tirlmti, Hindi, and Uin- 

<»,> 13 

4,334,706 

515 

11,695 

128 

•012 




dustuni. 









Total 

. 

23,73*2 

1WI 

2,181 

49,950 

10-9 , 

» '017 

‘i'.s 

r 

Bhagulpur . 

Hindi, Hindustani, Bengali, 

4,327 

1,820,290 

2S9 

0,264 

149 

012 


* ■ 


and Tirliuti. 









Monghyr . 

Hindi. 

3,913 

J,812,9S0 

•»*>() 

0,675 

1708 

•012 


Bmurulpur 










| 

Purncah. 

Hindi. 

4,93d 

1,714,795 

535 

10,003 

9*2 

*031 



Sonthnl lVrgunnalis... 

Bengali and Hindi. 

5,48S 

1 ,259,287 

257 

5,349 

21*3 

*021 




• 



1 






Total 

• 

18,084 

0,61.3,358 

1,310 J 

28,391 

U2 j 

•<■2 I 

v ; 


Ko. l<a# 4 — 150 — 10-8-7(l\ 


13. E. 

























